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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO 

Writing to a friend in October 1844 Edward Fitz- 
Gerald said : ' Are you going to Cairo for fresh sensations I 
Thackeray went off in a steamboat about the time the 
French were before Mogadore ; he was to see those 
coasts and to visit Jerusalem ! Titmarsh at Jerusalem 
will certainly be an era in Christianity.' It was in the 
previous August that Thackeray had set out on his 
journey afrer the briefest time for consideration. In his 
'Preface ' he whimsically explains how it was that the trip 
was undertaken so hurriedly. Short as was the interval 
between deciding to go and actually starting Thackeray 
had found time to arrange terms with Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall for the publication of the book which 
he contemplated writing on his journey. During the 
journey — ^and the subsequent term of quarantine at 
Malta — he was engaged in finishing The Luck of 
Barry Lyndon y which was appearing serially in Erasers 
Magazine^ and was also working on Airs, Perkins's 
Ball. 
Thackeray returned by way of Naples and Rome, and 

vn 
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of his visit to the latter place on this occasion we have 
the following pleasant note in Sand and Canvas^ by 
Samuel Bevan (1849): ^ Of the great men who visited 
Rome this winter M. A. Titmarsh was among the most 
popular. Himself an artist, he dropped among us on 
his way from Cairo, no one knowing when he came, or 
when he went away. Installed in a quiet bedroom at 
Franz's, on the Condotti, he appeared to amuse himself, 
like Asmodeus, with peering into the studios of his 
countrymen, and while he rummaged over their dusty 
portfolios, or critically scanned the pictures on the wall, 
would unconsciously read their secret thoughts, as it 
were the arcana of their pockets, without allowing 
them for a moment to imagine that he intended 
aught save a friendly visit. Many, however, were the 
poor devils who managed to push through the winter 
on the strength of the timely fillip administered by 
Titmarsh.' 

The book was a year in preparation. Writing 
to Macvey Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Review^ 
on July 16, 1845, ^^^^ reference to a proposed 
review of the Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope, 
Thackeray said : ^ I am bringing out a little book 
about the Mediterranean myself which I hope shortly 
to have the pleasure of sending you.' About six 
months later the little book was published — with a 
coloured frontispiece and numerous woodcut illustrations 
by the author — ^under the lengthy title of Notes of a 
Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo^ by fVay of Lisbon^ 
Athens^ Constantinople and Jerusalem: Performed in the 
Steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company^ by Mr. 
M. A. Titmarsh. As with The Irish Sketch Book^ though 
Titmarsh appeared on the title-page Thackeray signed 
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the dedication with his proper name. This dedication 
Wds in the following terms : — 

TO 

CAPTAIN SAMUEL LEWIS, 

OF THE 

PENISULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANy's 

SERVICE 

My dear Lewis, 

After a voyage, during which the captain of the 
ship has displayed uncommon courage, seamanship, afikbility, 
or other good qualities, grateful passengers often present him 
with a token of their esteem, in the shape of teapots, tankards, 
trays, &c., of precious metal. Among authors, however, 
bullion is a much rarer commodity than paper, whereof I beg 
you to accept a little in the shape of this small volume. It 
contains a few notes of a voyage which your skill and kind- 
ness rendered doubly pleasant ; and of which I don't think 
there is any recollection more agreeable than that it was the 
occasion of making your friendship. 

If the noble Company in whose service you command (and 
whose fleet alone makes them a third-rate maritime power in 
Eorope) should appoint a few admirals in their navy, I hope 
to hear that your flag is hoisted on board one of the grandest 
of their steamers. But, I trust, even there you will not for- 
get the * Iberia,' and that delightful Mediterranean cruise we 
had in her in the Autumn of 1844. 

Most faithfully yours. 
My dear Lewis, 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

London, December 24, 1845. 

In the ^ Preface ' Thackeray gives inaccurate dates both 
for the dinner at the Club and the sailing from South- 
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ampton. Since his death in some editions these dates 
have been altered to : * On the 20th of August 1844,' 
&c., and ^on the 22nd of August,' &c. Mrs. Ritchie 
quotes a letter from Thackeray to his mother which 
shows that the offer of the trip was made on August 20. 
The little book was not only praised, as the author 
put it, but sold well. Still there were not wanting 
critics who thought that the acceptance of a free passage 
to the East was a mistake on the author's part, for Sir 
Charles Gavan Dufiy recorded in his Conversations with 
Carlyle : ^ Thackeray was much enraged with him 
because, after he made a book of travels for the P. & O. 
Company, who had invited him to go on a voyage to 
Africa in one of their steamers, he (Carlyle) had com- 
pared the transaction to the practice of a blind fiddler 
going to and fro on a penny ferry boat in Scotland and 
playing tunes to the passengers for halfpence. Charles 
BuUer told Thackeray, and when he complained, it was 
necessary to inform him frankly that it was undoubtedly 
his opinion that, out of respect for himself and his 
profession, a man like Thackeray ought not to have 
gone fiddling for halfpence or otherwise, in any steam- 
boat under the sky,' Perhaps the expression of this 
opinion accounts for the work not being reissued dur- 
ing the author's lifetime. FitzGerald wrote a couple 
of years after Thackeray's death, after referring to the 
broad fine humour of the book : ' I always wondered 
why Thackeray hadn't reprinted it with the rest of his 
works, but I forgot to tell him so.' 

NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS 

Thackeray began early as a parodist by parodying 
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Theodore Hook's Mrs. Ramsbottom, in the pages of 
the Cambridge Snoby and in 1837, in his short tale, The 
ProfessoTy he hinted at Codlingsby and its companions 
wrhen he wrote of Miss Swipes's celebrated novel of Toby 
of Warsaw (i.e., Thaddem of Warsaw^ by Jane Porter). 

This series of skits appeared in Punch during 1847 — 
Irooi April 3 until October 9, with a few breaks in the 
x>ntinuit7 — under the title of Punches Prize Novelists^ 
Fhey were illustrated by the author and prefaced with 
the following introduction : — 

* Punches Prize Novelists — so called because a Twenty 
Thousand Guinea Prize is to be awarded to the 
successful candidate — will embrace works by some of the 
nost celebrated authors this country boasts of. 

^ Their tales will appear in succession, and pretty 
:ontinuously in the pages of this Miscellany. 

' The publication will probably occupy about five- 
ind-thirty years, or more or less, according to the 
reception with which the novels meet from our en- 
lightened patrons — ^the generous British people. 

' All novels cannot be given entire, as a century would 
scarcely suffice, so numerous are our authors, so prolific 
ind so eager has been the rush with stories, when our 
[confidential) announcement was sent into the literary 
world. But fair specimens of the authors' talents will be 
laid before the public, illustrated in our usual style of 
gorgeous splendour. 

' The first prize will be 20,000 guineas, viz., a lottery 
ticket to that amount, entitling the holder to the above 
sum or a palace at Vienna. The second prize will be the 
volume of Punch for the current half year. The third 
a subscription to the British and Foreign Institute,. 
&C., &c. 
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^ With a pride and gratification we cannot conca 
we at once introduce the public to George de Barmi 
by Sir E. L. B. L. B B. L L. B B B. L L L., Bart. 

* We are not at IHberty to reveal the gifted authoi 
name, but the admirers of his works will no dou 
recognise, in the splendid length of the words, t 
frequent employment of the Beautiful and the Ideal, t 
brilliant display of capitals, the profuse and profou 
classical learning, and, above all, in the announceme 
that this is to be the last of his works — one who I 
delighted us for many years.' 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the seven novel! 
parodied are Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, Charles Lev 
G. P. R. James, Mrs. Gore, * Yellowplush ' himself, a 
Fenimore Cooper. It is said to have been Thackera 
design to have concluded with skits of Charles Dicb 
and himself, but the proprietors of Punch refused to 
the parody of Dickens appear in their journal ; presu 
ably they objected to the idea of it and so it was ne 
written. While the series was appearing Thacke 
himself was making his first triumphant hit with Va\ 
Fair. 

Punches Prize Novelists were reprinted with 
present title. Novels by Eminent Handsy in the seo 
volume of ACscellanieSy 1856. 

THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON 

In 1 84 1 * The Second Funeral of Napoleon j in X 
Letters to Aftss Smith of London^ and the Chronicle of 
Drumj by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh,' was published 
due form and in decent duodecimo by Mr H 
Cunningham, a bookseller whose shop was at 
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corner of St. Martin's Place : he who also first pub- 
lished The Paris Sketch Book^ The small volume had a 
coloured wrapper designed by the author, and on 
this cover, in place of the word * Napoleon,* was 
a picture of the dead Emperor with the Imperial 
eagle lifting the sheet from the body. The booklet 
does not seem to have had any great sale, though 
Thackeray's friends appear to have sought to make it 
known ; Edward FitzGerald wrote to a friend : * Have 
you read Thackeray's little book, The Second Funeral of 
Napoleon? If not, pray do, and buy it, and ask others 
to buy it ; as each copy sold puts 7^d. in T.'s pocket ; 
which is not very heavy just now, I take it.' 

The little work was not reprinted during Thackeray's 
lifetime, but appeared anew in the Comhill Alagazine 
of January 1866, with an introductory note by Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood , in the course of which he said 
of the brochure : * the intelligent public of the time 
refused to read the account of the Second Funeral of 
Napoleon though it had all the allurement of being 
written at the time and in the presence of the event 
it commemorates. The gentleman who sends us the 
original MS. from which we reprint the long-forgotten 
narrative says : ** The ' Letters on the Second Funeral ' 
were a failure. I had the pleasure of editing the 
tiny volume for Mr. Thackeray, and saw it through 
the press. And, after a while, on the dismal tidings 
from the publisher that the little effort made no im- 
pression on the public, Mr. Thackeray wrote to me 
from Paris a pretty little note, commencing, ^So your 
poor Titmarsh has made another fiasco. How are we 
to take this great stupid public by the ears ? Never 
mind, I think I have something which will surprise 
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them yet.' This was evidently an allusion to Fanity 
Fatr^ which he had begun at that time/ 
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HISTORY OF THE NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION 

This little satire ran through the pages of Punch for 
nine weeks, from February 24 to April 20, 1844. 
It was illustrated by the author, was not republished 
during his lifetime, and was first added to his collected 
works in 1879. 

DICKENS IN FRANCE 

Appeared originally in Eraser's Adagazine for IVIarch 
1842. It was first reprinted in Mr. R. Heme Shep- 
herd's collection of Thackerayana, Sultan Stork and 
Other Stories and Sketches^ 1887. 

CARLYLE'S FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Thackeray's review of Carlyle's famous history 
appeared in the Times of August 3, 1837. Writing to 
his brother on August 12 of that year, Carlyle said : 
^ I understand there have been many reviews of a very 
mixed character. I got one in the Times last v^eek. 
The writer is one Thackeray, a half-monstrous Cornish 
giant, kind of painter, Cambridge man and Paris news- 
paper correspondent, who is now writing for his life in 
London. . . . His article is rather like him, and I sup- 
pose calculated to do the book good.' 

W.J. 



NOTES OF A JOURNEY 

FROM 

CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO ; 

BY WAY OF 
LISBON, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND JERUSALEM : 
PERFORMED IN THE STEAMERS OF THE PENIN- 
SULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY. 
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went roHing over a heavy, sweltering, calm sea. 1 
breeze was a warm and soft one, quite different to 
rigid air we had left behind us, two days since, off the ] 
of Wight. The bell kept tolling its half-hours, and 
mate explained the mystery of watch and dog-watch. 
The sight of that noble scene cured all the woes : 
discomfitures of sea-sickness at once, and if there w 
any need to communicate such secrets to the public, ( 
might tell of much more good that the pleasant morni 
watch effected ; but there are a set of emotions ab 
which a man had best be shy of talking lightly, — and 
feelings excited by contemplating this vast, magnifio 
harmonious Nature are among these. The view o 
inspires a delight and ecstasy which is not only hari 
describe, but which has something secret in it ths 
man should not utter loudly. Hope, memory, humil 
tender yearnings towards dear friends, and inexpress 
love and reverence towards the Power which created 
infinite universe blazing above eternally, and the 
ocean shining and rolling around — fill the heart wi 
solemn humble happiness, that a person dwelling i 
city has rarely occasion to enjoy. They are con 
away from London parties at this time : the dear 1 
eyes are closed in sleep under mother's wing. How 
off city cares and pleasures appear to be ! how small 
mean they seem, dwindling out of sight before 
magnificent brightness of Nature ! But the best thou 
only grow and strengthen under it. Heaven sh 
above, and the humble spirit looks up reverently tow 
that boundless aspect of wisdom and beauty. You 
at home, and with all at rest there, however far a 
they may be ; and through the distance the heart br 
over them, bright and wakeful like yonder peaceful 
overhead. 

The day was as fine and calm as the night ; at s 
bells, suddenly a bell began to toll very much like 
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of a country church, and on going on deck we found an 
awning raised, a desk with a flag flung over it close to 
the compass, and the ship's company and passengers 
assembled there to hear the captain read the Service in 
a manly respectful voice. This, too, was a novel and 
touching sight to me. Peaked ridges of purple mountains 
rose to the left of the ship, — Finisterre and the coast of 
Galicia. The sky above was cloudless and shining ; the 
vast dark ocean smiled peacefully round about, and the 
ship went rolling over it, as the people within were 
praising the Maker of all. 

In honour of the day, it was announced that the 
passengers would be regaled with champagne at dinner ; 
and accordingly that exhilarating liquor was served out 
in decent profusion, the company drinking the captain's 
health with the customary orations of compliment and 
acknowledgment. This feast was scarcely ended, when 
we found ourselves rounding the headland into Vigo 
Bay, passing a grim and tall island of rocky mountains 
which lies in the centre of the bay. 

Whether it is that the sight of land is always welcome 
to weary mariners, after the perils and annoyances of a 
voyage of three days, or whether the place is in itself 
extraordinarily beautiful, need not be argued ; but I have 
seldom seen anything more charming than the amphi- 
theatre of noble hills into which the ship now came — alL 
the features of the landscape being lighted up with a 
wonderful clearness of air, which rarely adorns a view in 
our country. The sun had not yet set, but over the 
town and lofty rocky castle of Vigo a great ghost of a 
moon was faintly visible, which blazed out brighter and 
brighter as the superior luminary retired behind the 
purple mountains of the headland to rest. Before the 
general background of waving heights which encom- 
passed the bay, rose a second semicircle of undulating 
lulls, as cheerful and green as the mountains behind them 
were grey and solemn. Farms and gardens, convent 
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towers, white villages and churches, and buildings thic 
no doubt were hermitages once, upon tbe sharp peaks of 
Che hitLs, shone brightly in the sun. The sighc was 
delightfully cheerful, animated, and pleasing. 

Presently the captain roared out the magic vords, 
' Stop her ! * and the obedient vessel came to a stand-still, 
at some three hundred yards from the little town, with 
its white houses clambering up a rock, defended by the 
superior mountain whereon the castle stands. Numbers 
of people, arrayed in various brilliant colours of red, were 
standing on the sand close by the tumbling, shining, 
purple waves : and there we beheld, for the first time, the 
Royal red and yellow standard of Spain floating on its ovn 
ground, under the guardianship of a light blue sentinel, 
whose musket glittered in the sun. Numerous boats 
were seen, incontinently, to put off from the little shore, 

And now our attention was withdrawn from the land 
to a sight of great splendour on board. This vra 
Lieutenant Bundy, the guardian of Her Majesty's mails. 
who issued from his cabin in his long swallow-tailed con 
with anchor buttons ; his sabre clattering between hi- 
legsj a magnificent shirt-collar, of several inches iri 
height, rising round his good-humoured sallow face ; an( 
above it a cocked hat, that shone so, I thought it wai 
made of polished tin (it may have been that or oilskin] 
handsomely laced with black worsted, and ornamentei 
with a shining gold cord. A little squat boat, rowei 
by three ragged gallegos, came bouncing up to the ship 
Into this Mr. Bundy and Her Majesty's Royal mai 
embarked with much majesty ; and in the twinkling o 
an eye, the Royal standard of England, about the size o 
a pocket-handkerchief, — and at the bows of the boat, th 
man-of-war's pennant, being a strip of bunting cor; 
siderably under the value of a ^rthing, — streamed ou 

' They know that (lag, sir,' said the good-natured ol 
tar, quite solemnly, in the evening afterwards : ' the 
respect it, sir.' The authority of Her Majesty's lieutenai 
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on board the steamer is stated to be so tremendous, that 
he may order it to stop, to move, to go larboard, starboard, 
or what you will ; and the captain dare only disobey him 
iuo pericuk. 

It was agreed that a party of us should land for half- 
an-hour, and taste real Spanish chocolate on Spanish 
ground. We followed Lieutenant Bundy, but humbly 
in the providor's boat ; that officer going on shore to 
purchase fresh eggs, milk for tea (in place of the slimy 
substitute of whipped yolk of egg which we had been 
using for our morning and evening meals), and, if possible, 
oysters, for which it is said the rocks of Vigo are 
famous. 

It was low tide, and the boat could not get up to the 
dry shore. Hence it was necessary to take advantage of 
tiie offers of sundry gallegos, who rushed barelegged into 
the water, to land on their shoulders. The approved 
method seems to be, to sit upon one shoulder only, 
holding on by the porter's whiskers ; and though some 
of our party were of the tallest and fattest men whereof 
our race is composed, and their living sedans exceedingly 
meagre and small, yet all were landed without accident 
upon the juicy sand, and forthwith surrounded by a host 
of mendicants, screaming, ^ I say, sir ! penny, sir I I 
say, English ! tam your ays ! penny ! ' in all voices, from 
extreme youth to the most lousy and venerable old age. 
When it is said that these beggars were as ragged as 
those of Ireland, and still more voluble, the Irish 
traveller will be able to form an opinion of their 
capabilities. 

Through this crowd we passed up some steep rocky 
steps, through a little low gate, where, in a little guard- 
bouse and barrack, a few dirty little sentinels were keeping 
a dirty little guard ; and by low-roofed whitewashed 
bouses, with balconies, and women in them, — the very 
same women, with the very same head-clothes, and 
yellow fans and eyes, at once sly and solemn, which 
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Murillo painted, — by a neat church into which we took 
a peep, and, finally, into the Plaza del Constitucion, or 
grand place of the town, which may be about as big as 
that pleasing square, Pump Court, Temple. We were 
taken to an inn, of which I forget the name, and were 
shown from one chamber and storey to another, till we 
arrived at that apartment where the real Spanish chocolate 
was finally to be served out. All these rooms were as 
clean as scrubbing and whitewash could make them ; 
with simple French prints (with Spanish titles) on the 
walls ; a few rickety half-finished articles of furniture ; 
and, finally, an air of extremely respectable poverty. A 
jolly, black-eyed, yellow-shawled Dulcinea conducted us 
through the apartment, and provided us with the desired 
refreshment. 

Sounds of clarions drew our eyes to the Place of the 
Constitution ; and, indeed, I had forgotten to say, that 
that majestic square was filled with military, ^vith 
exceedingly small firelocks, the men ludicrously young 
and diminutive for the most part, in a uniform at once 
cheap and tawdry, — like those supplied to the warriors 
^t Astley's, or from still humbler theatrical wardrobes : 
jindeed, the whole scene was just like that of a little 
(theatre; the houses curiously small, with arcades and 
balconies, out of which looked women apparently a great 
deal too big for the chambers they inhabited ; the warriors 
were in ginghams, cottons, and tinsel ; the officers had 
huge epaulets of sham silver lace drooping over their 
bosoms, and looked as if they were attired at a very small 
expense. Only the general — the captain-general (Pooch, 
they told us, was his name : I know not how 'tis written 
in Spanish) — was well got up, with a smart hat, a real 
feather, huge stars glittering on his portly chest, and 
tights and boots of the first order. Presently, after a 
good deal of trumpeting, the little men marched oflF the 
place. Pooch and his stafF coming into the very inn in 
which we were awaiting our chocolate. 
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Then we had an opportunity of seeing some of the 
civilians of the town. Three or four ladies passed, with 
fan and mantle; to them came three or four dandies, 
dressed smartly in the French fashion, with strong Jewish 
physiognomies. There was one, a solemn lean fellow in 
black, with his collars extremely turned over, and holding 
before him a long ivory-tipped ebony cane, who tripped 
along the little place with a solemn smirk, which gave 
one an indescribable feeling of the truth of ^ Gil Bias,' 
and of those delightful bachelors and licentiates who have 
appeared to us all in our dreams. 

In fact we were but half-an-hour in this little queer 
Spanish town ; and it appeared like a dream, too, or a 
little show got up to amuse us. Boom ! the gun fired 
at the end of the funny little entertainment. The 
women and the balconies, the beggars and the walking 
Murillos, Pooch and the little soldiers in tinsel, disappeared, 
and were shut up in their box again. Once more we 
were carried on the beggars' shoulders out ofF the shore, 
and we found ourselves again in the great stalwart roast- 
beef world ; the stout British steamer bearing out of the 
bay, whose purple waters had grown more purple. The 
sun had set by this time, and the moon above was twice 
as big and bright as our degenerate moons are. 

The providor had already returned with his fresh stores, 
and Bundy's tin hat was popped into its case, and he 
walking the deck of the packet denuded of tails. As we 
went out of the bay, occurred a little incident with which 
the great incidents of the day may be said to wind up. 
We saw before us a little vessel, tumbling and plunging 
about in the dark waters of the bay, with a bright light 
beaming from the mast It made for us at about a couple 
of miles from the town, and came close up, flouncing and 
bobbing in the very jaws of the paddle, which looked as 
if it would have seized and twirled round that little boat 
and its light, and destroyed them for ever and ever. All 
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the passengers, of course, came crowding to the ship 
side to look at the bold little boat. 

* I SAY ! ' howled a man ; * I say ! — a word ! — I say 
Pasagero ! Pasagero ! Pasage-e*ero ! ' We were ivi 
hundred yards ahead by this time. 

^ Go on/ says the captain. 

' You may stop if you like,' says Lieutenant Bund 
exerting his tremendous responsibility. It is evidei 
that the lieutenant has a soft heart, and felt for the pa 
devil in the boat who was howling so piteous 
* Pasagero ! ' 

But the captain was resolute. His duty was not 
take the man up. He was evidently an irregul 
customer — ^some one trying to escape, possibly. 

The lieutenant turned away, but did not make ai 
further hints. The captain was right; but we all {< 
somehow disappointed, and looked back wistfully at t 
little boat, jumping up and down far astern now ; t 
poor little light shining in vain, and the poor wret 
within screaming out in the most heart-rending accei 
a last faint desperate ^ I say ! Pasagero-o ! ' 

We all went down to tea rather melancholy ; but t 
new milk, in the place of that abominable whipped e| 
revived us again ; and so ended the great events 
board the * Lady Mary Wood * steamer, on the 25 
August 1844. 




A GREAT misfortune which be&lls a man who has but a 
single day to stay in a town, is that fatal duty which 
superstition entails upon him of visiting the chief lions 
of the city in which he may happen to be. You must 
go through the ceremony, however much you may sig;fa 
to avoid it ; and however much you know that the lions 
in one capital roar very much like the lions in another ; 
that the churches are more or less large and splendid, 
the pabces pretty spacious, all the world over ; and that 
there is scarcely a capital city in this Europe but has its 
pompous bronze statue or two of some periwigged, hook- 
nosed emperor, in a Roman habit, waving his bronze 
baton on his broad-flanked brazen charger. We only 
saw these state old lions in Lisbon, whose roar has long 
since ceased to frighten one. First we went to the 
Church of St. Roch, to see a famous piece of mosaic- 
work there. It is a famous work of art, and was bought 
by I don't know what king for I don't know how much 
money. All this information may be perfectly relied on, 
though the &ct is, we did not see the mosaic-work t the 
sacristan, who guards it, was yet in bed ; and it was 
veiled from our eyes in a side-chapel by great dirty 
<lamask curtains, which could not be removed, except 
when the sacristan's toilette was done, and at the price 
of a dollar. So we were spared this mosaic exhibition ; 
and I think I always feel relieved when such an event 
occurs. I feel I have done my duty in coming to see the 
enormous animal : if he is not at home, virtute me& me^ 
&c. — ^we have done our best, and mortal can do no more. 

II 
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In order to reach that church of the forbidden mosai 
we had sweated up several most steep and dusty strec 
— hot and dusty, although it was but nine o'clock in t! 
morning. Thence the guide conducted us into soc 
little dust-powdered gardens, in which the people mak 
believe to enjoy the verdure, and whence you look o\ 
a great part of the arid, dreary, stony city. There w 
no smoke, as in honest London, only dust — dust over t 
gaunt houses and the dismal yellow strips of gardei 
Many churches were there, and tall half-baked-lookii 
public edifices, that had a dry, uncomfortable, earthqua 
look, to my idea. The ground-floors of the spacic 
houses by which we passed seemed the coolest ai 
pleasantest portions of the mansion. They were cell; 
or warehouses, for the most part, in which white-jacket 
clerks sat smoking easy cigars. The streets w< 
plastered with placards of a bull-fight, to take place t 
next evening (there was no opera that season) ; but 
was not a real Spanish tauromachy — only a theatri 
combat, as you could see by the picture in which t 
horseman was cantering off at three miles an hour, t 
bull tripping after him with tips to his gentle hor: 
Mules interminable, and almost all excellently sleek a 
handsome, were pacing down every street : here a 
there, but later in the day, came clattering along a sm 
rider on a prancing Spanish horse ; and in the afternc 
a few families might be seen in the queerest old-fashior 
little carriages, drawn by their jolly mules and swingi 
between, or rather before, enormous wheels. 

The churches I saw were of the florid periwig arc 
tecture — I mean of that pompous cauliflower kind 
ornament which was the fashion in Louis the Fifteen t 
time, at which unlucky period a building mania seems 
have seized upon many of the monarchs of Europe, s 
innumerable public edifices were erected. It seems>to 
to have been the period in all history when society i 
the least natural, and perhaps the most dissolute ; an 
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have always fancied that the bloated artificial forms of the 
architecture partake of the social disorganisation of the 
time. Who can respect a simpering ninny, grinning in 
a Roman dress and a full-bottomed wig, who is made to 
pass off for a hero ? or a &t woman in a hoop, and of a 
most doubtful virtue, who leers at you as a soddess ? In 
the palaces which we saw, several Court allegories were 
represented, which, atrocious as they were in point of 
art, might yet serve to attract the regard of the moraliser. 
There were Faith, Hope, and Charity restoring Don 
John to the arms of his happy Portugal : there were 
Virtue, Valour, and Victory saluting Don Emanuel : 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic (for what I know, or 
some mythologic nymphs) dancing before Don Miguel — 
the picture is there still, at the Ajuda ; and ah me I 
where is poor Mig? Well, it is these State lies and 
ceremonies that we persist in going to see ; whereas a 
man would have a much better insight into Portuguese 
manners, by planting himself at a corner, like yonder 
beggar, and watching the real transactions of the day. 

A drive to Belem is the regular route practised by the 
traveller who has to make only a short stay, and accord- 
ingly a couple of carriages were provided for our party, 
and we were driven through the long merry street of 
Belem, peopled by endless strings of mules, — by thousands 
of gallegos, with water-barrels on their shoulders, or 
lounging by the fountains to hire, — by the Lisbon and 
Belem omnibuses, with four mules, jingling along at a 
good pace ; and it seemed to me to present a far more 
lively and cheerful, though not so regular, an appearance 
as the stately quarters of the city we had left behind us. 
The little shops were at full work — the men brown, well- 
dressed, manly, and handsome : so much cannot, I am 
sorry to say, be said for the ladies, of whom, with every 
anxiety to do so, our party could not perceive a single 
good-looking specimen all day. The noble blue Tagus 
accompanies you all along these three miles of busy 
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pleasant street, whereof the chief charm, as I thoughtj 
was its look of genuine business — that appearance ol 
comfort which the cleverest Court-architect never knows 
how to give. 

The carriages (the canvas one with four seats and the 
chaise in which I drove) were brought suddenly up to a 
gate with the Royal arms over it ; and here we were 
introduced to as queer an exhibition as the eye has often 
looked on. This was the state-carriage house, where 
there is a museum of huge old tumble-down gildecj 
coaches of the last century, lying here, mouldy and darkj 
in a sort of limbo. The gold has vanished from th^ 
great lumbering old wheels and panels ; the velvets ar^ 
woefully tarnished. When one thinks of the patches an( 
powder that have simpered out of those plate-glas 
windows — the mitred bishops, the big-wigged marshal^ 
the shovel-hatted abb& which they have borne in theij 
time — the human mind becomes affected in no ordinarj 
degree. Some human minds heave a sigh for the glori^ 
of bygone days ; while others, considering rather the lie 
and humbug, the vice and servility, which went frame! 
and glazed and enshrined, creaking along in those oil 
Juggernaut cars, with fools worshipping under the wheeli 
console themselves for the decay of institutions that ma 
have been splendid and costly, but were ponderoui 
clumsy, slow, and unfit for daily wear. The guardian c 
these defunct old carriages tells some prodigious fit 
concerning them : he pointed out one carriage that w^ 
six hundred years old in his calendar ; but any connoisseij 
in bric-a-brac can see it was built at Paris in the Regei] 
Orleans' time. i 

Hence it is but a step to an institution in full life ar^ 
vigour, — a noble orphan-school for one thousand boys aii 
girls, founded by Don Pedro, who gave up to its use tt 
superb convent of Belem, with its splendid cloisters, va 
airy dormitories, and magnificent church. Some Oxfo^ 
gentlemen would have wept to see the desecrated edific^ 



n 
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-to think that the shaven polls and white gowns were 
Ruiished from it to give place to a thousand children, 
vho have not even the clergy to instruct them. ^ Everv 
id here may choose his trade,' our little informant said, 
vho addressed us in better French than any of our party 
tpoke, whose manners were perfectly gentlemanlike and 
tspectful, and whose clothes, though of a common cotton 
ttuff, were cut and worn with a military neatness and 
vccision. All the children whom we remarked were 
Iressed with similar neatness, and it was a pleasure to go 
through their various rooms for study, where some were 
bosy at mathematics, some at drawing, some attending a 
lecture on tailoring, while others were sitting at the feet 
of a professor of the science of shoe-making. All the 
prments of the establishment were made by the pupils ; 
even the deaf and dumb were drawing and reading, and 
the blind were, for the most part, set to perform on 
musical instruments, and got up a concert for the visitors. 
It was then we wished ourselves of the numbers of the 
deaf and dumb, for the poor fellows made noises so 
horrible, that even as blind beggars they could hardly get 
alirelihood in the musical way. 

Hence we were driven to the huge palace of 
Necessidades, which is but a wing of a building that no 
King of Portugal ought ever to be rich enough to 
complete, and which, if perfect, might outvie the Tower 
of Babel. Xhe mines of Brazil must have been pro- 
ductive of gold and silver indeed when the* founder 
inagined this enormous edifice. From the elevation on 
which it stands it commands the noblest views, — the 
dt? is spread before it, with its many churches and 
iBven, and for many miles you see the magnificent 
Tagus, rolling by banks crowned with trees and towers. 
Bst to arrive at this enormous building you have to 
^b a steep suburb of wretched huts, many of them 
vith dismal gardens of dry cracked earth, where a few 
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reedjr sprouts of Indian corn seemed to be the cl 
culdyadon, and which were guarded by huge plants 
spikjr aloeSy on which the rags of the proprietors of 
huts were sunning themselves. The terrace before 
palace was similarly encroached upon by these wretcl 
habitations. A few millions judiciously expended mi 
make of this arid hill one of the most magnific 
gardens in the world ; and the palace seems to md 
excel for situation any Royal edifice I have ever se 
But the huts of these swarming poor have crawled 
close to its gates, — ^the superb walls of hewn stone s 
all of a sudden with a lath-and-plaster hitch ; and capit 
and hewn stones for columns, still lying about on 
deserted terrace, may lie there for ages to come, probai 
and never take their places by the side of their breth 
in yonder tall bankrupt galleries. The air of this p 
sky has little effect upon the edifices, — the edges of 
stone look as sharp as if the builders had just left tl 
work ; and close to the grand entrance stands an < 
building, part of which may have been burnt fifty y< 
ago, but is in such cheerful preservation that you mi 
fancy the fire had occurred yesterday. It must have b 
an awful sight froni this hill to have looked at the < 
spread before it, and seen it reeling and swaying in 
time of the earthquake. I thought it looked so hot i 
shaky, that one might fancy a return of the fit. 
severaJ places still remain gaps and chasms, and ruins 
here and there as they cracked and fell. 

Although the palace has not attained anything like 
full growth, yet what exists is quite big enough for 
monarch of such a little country; and Versailles 
Windsor has not apartments more nobly proportior 
The Queen resides in the Ajuda, a building of much 
pretensions, of which the yellow walls and beaut 
gardens are seen between Belem and the city, T 
Nccessidades are only used for grand galas, receptions 
ambassadors, and ceremonies of state. In the thro 
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-loom is a huge throne, surmounted by an enormous gilt 
•crown, than which I have never seen anything larger in 
Hhe finest pantomime at Drury Lane ; but the effect of 
Uis splendid piece is lessened by a shabby old Brussels 
fQurpet, almost the only other article of furniture in the 
•ipartment, and not quite large enough to cover its 
Hpacious floor. The looms of Kidderminster have supplied 
the web which ornaments the * Ambassadors' Waiting- 
Room/ and the ceilings are painted with huge allegories 
' in distemper, which pretty well correspond with the 
' other furniture. Of all the undignified objects in the 
' world, a palace out at elbows is surely the meanest. 
( Such places ought not to be seen in adversity, — ^splendour 
is their decency, — and when no longer able to maintain 
it, they should sink to the level of their means, calmly 
subside into manufactories, or go shabby in seclusion. 

There is a picture-gallery belonging to the palace that 
is quite of a piece with the furniture, where are the 
mythological pieces relative to the kings before alluded 
to, and where the English visitor will see some astonish- 
ing pictures of the Duke of Wellington, done in a very 
characteristic style of Portuguese art. There is also a 
chapel, which has been decorated with much care and 
sumptuousness of ornament, — the altar surmounted by 
a ghastly and horrible carved figure in the taste of the 
time when faith was strengthened by the shrieks of Jews 
on the rack, and enlivened by the roasting of heretics. 
Other such frightful images may be seen in the churches 
of the city ; those which we saw were still rich, tawdry, 
and splendid to outward show, although the French, as 
usual, had robbed their shrines of their gold and silver, 
and the statues of their jewels and crowns. But brass 
and tinsel look to the visitor full as well at a little 
distance, — as doubtless Soult and Junot thought, when 
thev despoiled these places of worship, like French 
philosophers as they were. 
A friend, with a classical turn of mind, was bent upon 

B 
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seeing the aqueduct, whither we went on a dismal 
excursion of three hours, in the worst carriages, over 
the most diabolical clattering roads, up and down dreary 
parched hills, on which grew a few grey olive-trees and 
many aloes. When we arrived, the gate leading to the 
aqueduct was closed, and we were entertained with a 
legend of some respectable character who had made a 
good livelihood there for some time past lately, having a 
private key to this very aqueduct, and lying in wait there 
for unwary travellers like ourselves, whom he pitched 
down the arches into the ravines below, and there robbed 
them at leisure. So that all we saw was the door and 
the tall arches of the aqueduct, and by the time we 
returned to town it was time to go on board the ship 
again. If the inn at which we had sojourned was not of 
the best quality, the bill, at least, would have done honour 
to the first establishment in London. We all left the 
house of entertainment joyfully, glad to get out of the 
sun-burnt city and go home. Yonder in the steamer was 
home, with its black funnel and gilt portraiture of * Lady 
Mary Wood ' at the bows ; and every soul on board felt 
glad to return to the friendly little vessel. But the 
authorities of Lisbon, however, are very suspicious of the 
departing stranger, and we were made to lie an hour in 
the river before the Sanita boat, where a passport is 
necessary to be procured before the traveller can quit the 
country. Boat after boat laden with priests and peasantry, 
with handsome red-sashed gallegos clad in brown, and 
ill-favoured women, came and got their permits, and were 
off, as we lay bumping up against the old hull of the 
Sanita boat ; but the officers seemed to take a delight in 
keeping us there bumping, looked at us quite calmly 
over the ship's sides, and smoked their cigars without 
the least attention to the prayers which we shrieked out 
for release. 

If we were glad to get away from Lisbon, we were 
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quite as sorry to be obliged to quit Cadiz, which we 
reached the next night, and where we were allowed a 
couple of hours' leave to land and look about. It seemed 
as handsome within as it is stately without ; the long 
narrow streets of an admirable cleanliness, many of the 
tall houses of rich and noble decorations, and all looking 
as if the city were in full prosperity. I have seen no 
more cheerful and animated sight than the long street 
leading from the quay where we were landed, and the 
market blazing in sunshine, piled with fruit, iish, and 
poultry, under many-coloured awnings ; the tall white 
houses with their balconies and galleries shining round 
about, and the sky above so blue that the best cobalt in 
all the paint-box looks muddy and dim in comparison to 
it. There were pictures for a year in that market-place 
—from the copper-coloured old hags and beggars who 
roared to you for the love of Heaven to give money, to 
the swaggering dandies of the market, with red sashes 
and tight clothes, looking on superbly^ with a hand on 
the hip and a cigar in the mouth. These must be the 
chief critics at the great bull-fight house yonder by the 
Alameda, with its scanty trees, and cool breezes facing 
the water. Nor are there any corks to the bulls' horns here, 
as at Lisbon. A small old English guide who seized 
upon me the moment my foot was on shore, had a 
store of agreeable legends regarding the bulls, men, 
and horses that had been killed with unbounded pro- 
fusion in the late entertainments which have taken 
place. 

It was so early an hour in the morning that the shops 
were scarcely opened as yet ; the churches, however, 
stood open for the faithful, and we met scores of women 
tripping towards them with pretty feet, and smart black 
mantilbs, from which looked out fine dark eyes and 
ksuidsome pale faces, very different from the coarse brown 
countenances we had seen at Lisbon. A very hand- 
some modern cathedral, built by the present bishop at his 
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own charges, was the finest of the public edifices we sij 
it was not, however, nearly so much frequented 
another little church, crowded with altars and fantai 
ornaments, and lights and gilding, where we were ^ 
to look behind a huge iron grille, and beheld a bev] 
black nuns kneeling. Most of the good ladies in 
front ranks stopped their devotions, and looked at 
strangers with as much curiosity as we directed at t^ 
through the gloomy bars of their chapel. The m^ 
convents are closed ; that which contains the hm 
Murillos has been turned into an academy of the 
arts ; but the English guide did not think the picti 
were of sufficient interest to detain strangers, anc 
hurried us back to the shore, and grumbled at < 
getting three shillings at parting for his trouble 
his information. And so our residence in Andal 
began and ended before breakfast, and we 'went 
board and steamed for Gibraltar, looking, as we pa< 
at Joinville's black squadron, and the white houses o 
Mary's across the bay, with the hills of Medina Sid 
and Granada lying purple beyond them. There's sc 
thing even in those names which is pleasant to v 
down ; to have passed only two hours in Cadiz is sc 
thing — to have seen real donnas with comb and ms 
— ^real caballeros with cloak and cigar — real Sps 
barbers lathering out of brass basins — and to have t 
guitars under the balconies : there was one that ar 
beggar was jangling in the market, whilst a huge lee 
fellow in bushy whiskers and a faded velvet dress < 
singing and jumping after our party, — not singing 
guitar, it is true, but imitating one capitally vritl 
voice, and cracking his fingers by way of castanets, 
performing a dance such as Figaro or Lablache ir 
envy. How clear that fellow's voice thrums on th 
even now ; and how bright and pleasant remain! 
recollection of the fine city and the blue sea, and 
Spanish flags floating on the boats that danced ov 



|d Joinville's band beginning 
I we puffed out of the bay. 
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to play stirring marches 



I The next stage was Gibraltar, where we were to 
ige horses. Before sunset we skirted along the dark 
rage mountains of the African coast, and came to the 
:k just before gun-fire. It is the very image of an 
vmous lion, crouched between the Atlantic and the 
;diterranean, and set there to guard the passage for its 
itish mistress. The next British lion is Malta, four 
rs further on in the Midland sea, and ready to spring 
:>n Egypt or pounce upon Syria, or roar so as to be 
ird at Marseilles in case of need. 
To the eyes of the civilian the first-named of these 
LOUS fortifications is by far the most imposing. The 
:k looks so tremendous, that to ascend it, even with- 
it the compliment of shells or shot, seems a dreadful 
»k — what would it be when all those mysterious lines 
batteries were vomiting fire and brimstone ; when all 
>e dark guns that you see poking their grim heads 
It of every imaginable cleft and zigzag should salute 
m with shot, both hot and cold ; and when, after 
;ging up the hideous perpendicular place, you were to 
id regiments of British grenadiers ready to plunge 
lyonets into your poor panting stomach, and let out 
tificially the little breath left there ? It is a marvel to 
link that soldiers will mount such places for a shilling — 
;igns for five and ninepence — a day : a cabman would 
double the money to go half way ! One meekly 
tflects upon the above strange truths, leaning over the 
lip's side, and looking up the huge mountain, from the 
mer nestled at the foot of it to the thin flagstaff at the 
immit, up to which have been piled the most ingenious 
lifices for murder Christian science ever adopted. My 
>bby-horse is a quiet beast, suited for Park riding, or a 
ntle trot to Putney and back to a snug stable, and 
:nty of feeds of corn : — it can't abide climbing hills, 
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and is not at all used to gunpowder. Some men^ 
animals are so spirited that the very appearance of 
stone-wall sets them jumping at it : regular chargers c 
hobbies, which snort and say ^ Ha, ha I ' at the mer 
notion of a battle. 



CHAPTER III 

THE * LADY MARY WOOD ' 

Our week's voyage is now drawing to a close. W 
have just been to look at Cape Trafalgar, shining whit 
over the finest blue sea. (We, who were looking i 
Trafalgar Square only the other day !) The sight ( 
that cape must have disgusted Joinville and his fleet ( 
steamers, as they passed yesterday ifito Cadiz bay, ar 
to-morrow will give them a sight of St. Vincent. 

One of their steam-vessels has been lost o£F the coa 
of Africa ; they were obliged to burn her, lest the Moo 
should take possession of her. She was a virgin vess< 
just out of Brest. Poor innocent 1 to die in the vei 
first month of her union with the noble whiskered g< 
of war ! 

We Britons on board the English boat received t) 
news of the ^ Groenenland's ' abrupt demise with grins 
satisfaction. It was a sort of national compliment, ai 
cause of agreeable congratulation. ^ The lubbers I ' % 
said ; * the clumsy humbugs ! there's none but Britons 
rule the waves ! and we gave ourselves piratical airs, a 
went down presently and were sick in our little bug] 
berths. It was pleasant, certainly, to laugh at Joinvill 
admiral's flag floating at his foremast, in yonder bla 
ship, with its two thundering great guns at the bows a 
stern, its busy crew swarming on the deck, and a croi 
of obsequious shore-boats bustling round the vessel — a 
to sneer at the Mogador warrior, and vow that ' 
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English, had we been inclined to do the business, would 
have performed it a great deal better. 

Now yesterday at Lisbon we saw H.M.S. ' Caledonia.' 
7%ii, on the contrary, inspired us with feelings of respect 
and awful pleasure. There she lay — the huge sea-castle 
—bearing the unconquerable flag of our country. She 
had but to open her jaws, as it were, and she might bring 
a second earthquake on the city— -batter it into kingdom- 
come — with the Ajuda palace and the Necessidades, the 
churches, and the lean, dry, empty streets, and Don John, 
tremendous on horseback, in the midst of Black Horse 
Square. Whenever we looked we could see that 
enormous ^Caledonia,' with her flashing three lines of 
guns. We looked at the little boats which ever and anon 
came out of this monster, with humble wonder. There 
was the lieutenant who boarded us at midnight before 
we dropped anchor in the river : ten white-jacketed men 
pulling as one, swept along with the barge, gig, boat, 
curricle, or coach-and-six, with which he came up to us. 
VVe examined him — his red whiskers — his collars turned 
down — his duck trousers, his bullion epaulets — with awe. 
V^ith the same reverential feeling we examined the 
seamen — the young gentleman in the bows of the boat 
--the handsome young officers of marines we met 
sauntering in the town next day — the Scotch surgeon 
who boarded us as we weighed anchor — every man, down 
to the broken-nosed mariner who was drunk in a wine- 
house, and had ^ Caledonia ' written on his hat. Whereas 
at the Frenchmen we looked with undisguised con*- 
tempt. We were ready to burst with laughter as we 
passed the Prince's vessel — there was a little French 
Soy in a French boat alongside cleaning it, and twirling 
about a little French mop — we thought it the most 
comical, contemptible French boy, mop, boat, steamer, 
prince — Psha ! it is of this wretched vapouring stu£Fthat 
false patriotism is made. I write this as a sort of homily i 
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propos of the day, and Cape Trafidgar, off which we li( 
What business have I to strut the deck, and clap my wing 
and cry ^ Cock-a-doodle-doo ' over it ? Some compatriot 
are at that work even now. 

We have lost one by one all our jovial compaii] 
There were the five Oporto wine-merchants — all heart 
English gentlemen — gone to their wine-butts, and the: 
red-legged partridges, and their duels at Oporto. ] 
appears that these gallant Britons fight every mornin 
among themselves, and give the benighted people amon 
whom they live an opportunity to admire the spir 
national. There is the brave honest major, with h 
wooden leg — the kindest and simplest of Irishmen : 1 
has embraced his children, and reviewed his little inval; 
garrison of fifteen men, in the fort which he command 
at Belem, by this time, and, I have no doubt, played t 
every soul of them the twelve tunes of his musical-bo: 
It was pleasant to see him with that musical-box — ho 
pleased he wound it up after dinner — how happily 1 
listened to the little clinking tunes as they galloped, din] 
dong, after each other 1 A man who carries a musics 
box is always a good-natured man. 

Then there was his Grace, or his Grandeur, the Arci 
bishop of Beyrouth (in the parts of the infidels), i\ 
Holiness's Nuncio to the Court of Her Most Faithf 
Majesty, and who mingled among us like any simp 
mortal, — except that he had an extra smiling courtes 
which simple mortals do not always possess ; and wh< 
you passed him as such, and puffed your cigar in his fac 
took off his hat with a grin of such prodigious rapture, 
to lead you to suppose that the most delicious privile 
of his whole life was that permission to look at the tip 
your nose or of your cigar. With this most revere 
prelate was his Grace's brother and chaplain — a ve 
greasy and good-natured ecclesiastic, who, from ] 
physiognomy, I would have imagined to be a dignita 
of the Israelitish rather than the Romish Church — 
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profuse in smiling courtesy as his Lordship of Beyrouth. 
These two had a meek little secretary between them, 
and a tall French cook and valet, who, at meal times, 
might be seen busy about the cabin where there 
reverences lay. They were on their backs for the 
greater part of the voyage ; their yellow countenances 
were not only unshaven, but, to judge from appearances, 
unwashed. They ate in private; and it was only of 
evenings, as the sun was setting over the western wave, 
and, comforted by the dinner, the cabin-passengers 
assembled on the quarter-deck, that we saw the dark 
faces of the reverend gentlemen among us for a while. 
They sank darkly into their berths when the steward's 
bell tolled for tea. 

At Lisbon, where we came to anchor at midnight, a 
special boat came o£F, whereof the crew exhibited every 
token of reverence for the ambassador of the ambassador 
of Heaven, and carried him o£Ffrom our company. This 
abrupt departure in the darkness disappointed some of us, 
who had promised ourselves the pleasure of seeing his 
Grandeur depart in state in the morning, shaved, clean, 
and in full pontificals, the tripping little secretary 
swinging an incense-pot before him, and the greasy 
chaplain bearing his crosier. 

Next day we had another bishop, who occupied the 
very same berth his Grace of Beyrouth had quitted — was 
sick in the very same way — so much so that this cabin 
of the * Lady Mary Wood' is to be christened 'the 
bishop's berth ' henceforth ; and a handsome mitre is to 
be painted on the basin. 

Bishop No. 2 was a very stout, soft, kind-looking old 
gentleman, in a square cap, with a handsome tassel of 
green and gold round his portly breast and back. He 
was dressed in black robes and tight purple stockings : 
and we carried him from Lisbon to the little flat coast of 
Faro^ of which the meek old gentleman was the chief 
pstor. 
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We had not been half-an-hour from our anchorage in 
the Taeus, when his Lordship dived down into the 
episcopal berth. All that night there was a good smart 
breeze ; it blew firesh all the next day, as we went 
jumping over the blue bright sea ; and there was no sign 
of his Lordship the bishop until we were opposite the 
purple hills of Algarve, which lay some ten miles distant, 
— a yellow sunny shore stretching flat before them, 
whose long sandy flats and villages we could see with our 
telescope from the steamer. 

Presently a little vessel, with a huge shining lateen 
sail, and bearing the blue and white Portuguese flag, was 
seen playing a sort of leap-frog on the jolly waves, jump- 
ing over them, and ducking down as merry as could be. 
This little boat came towards the steamer as quick as 
ever she could jump ; and Captain Cooper roaring out, 
* Stop her ! ' to * Lady Mary Wood/ her Ladyship's 
paddies suddenly ceased twirling, and news was carried 
to the good bishop that his boat was almost alongside, 
and that his hour was come. 

It was rather an aflFecting sight to see the poor old fat 
gentleman, looking wistfully over the water as the boat 
now came up, and her eight seamen, with great noise, 
energy, and gesticulation, laid her by the steamer. The 
steamer steps were let down ; his Lordship's servant, in 
blue and yellow livery (like the Edinburgh Review\ cast 
over the episcopal luggage into the boat, along with his 
own bundle and the jack-boots with which he rides 
postillion on one of the bishop's fat mules at Faro. The 
blue and yellow domestic went down the steps into the 
boat. Then came the bishop's turn ; but he couldn't do 
it for a long while. He went from one passenger to 
another, sadly shaking them by the hand, often taking 
leave and seeming loth to depart, until Captain Cooper, 
in a stern but respectful tone, touched him on the 
shoulder, and said, I know not with what correctness, 
being ignorant of the Spanish language, ^ Seiior 'Bispo ! 
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Senor 'Bispo ! ' on which summons the poor old man, 
looking ruefully round him once more, put his square 
cap under his arm, tucked up his long black petticoats, 
so as to show his purple stockings and jolly fat calves, 
and went trembling down the steps towards the boat. 
The good old man T I wish I had had a shake of that 
trembling podgy hand somehow before he went upon his 
sea martyrdom. I felt a love for that soft-hearted old 
Christian. Ah ! let us hope his governante tucked him 
comfortably in bed when he got to Faro that night, and 
made him a warm gruel and put his feet in warm water. 
The men clung around him, and almost kissed him as 
they popped him into the boat, but he did not heed their 
caresses. Away went the boat scudding madly before 
the wind. Bang 1 another lateen-sailed boat in the 
distance fired a gun in his honour ; but the wind was 
blowing away from the shore, and who knows when that 
meek bishop got home to his gruel ? 

I think these were the notables of our party. I will 
not mention the laughing ogling lady of Cadiz, whose 
tnanncrs, I very much regret to say, were a great deal 
too lively for my sense of propriety ; nor those fair 
suSerers, her companions, who lay on the deck with sickly, 
smiling female resignation : nor the heroic children, who 
no sooner ate biscuit than they were ill, and no sooner 
vere ill than they began eating biscuit again : but just 
allude to one other martyr, the kind lieutenant in charge 
pf the mails, and who bore his cross with what I can't 
i>ut think a very touching and noble resignation. 

There's a certain sort of man whose doom in the world 
« disappointment, — who excels in it, — and whose luck- 
less triumphs in his meek career of life, I have often 
bought, must be regarded by the kind eyes above with 
^much favour as the splendid successes and achievements 
q/ coarser and more prosperous men. As I sat with the 
•leutenant upon deck, his telescope laid over his lean legs, 
^i he looking at the sunset with a pleased, withered old 
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facci he gave me a little account of his history. I take 
it he is in nowise disinclined to talk about it, simple as 
it is: he has been seven-and-thirty years in the navy, 
being somewhat more mature in the service than 
Lieutenant Peel, Rear-Admiral Prince de Joinville, and 
other commanders who need not be mentioned. He is a 
very well-educated man and reads prodigiously, — travels, 
histories, lives of eminent worthies and heroes, in his 
simple way. He is not in the least angry at his want of 
luck in the profession. ' Were I a boy to-morrow,' he 
said, * I would begin it again ; and when I see my 
schoolfellows, and how thev have got on in life, if some 
are better off than I am, I nnd many are worse, and have 
no call to be discontented.' So he carries Her Majesty's 
mails meekly through this world, waits upon port- 
admirals and captains in his old glazed hat, and is as 
proud of the pennon at the bow of his little boat, as if it 
were flying from the mainmast of a thundering man-of- 
war. He gets two hundred a year for his services, and 
has aa old mother and a sister living in England some- 
where, who I will wager (though he never, 1 swear, said 
a word about it) have a good portion of this princely 
income. 

Is it breaking a confidence to tell Lieutenant Bandy's 
history ? Let the motive excuse the deed. It is a good, 
kind, wholesome, and noble character. Why should we 
keep all our admiration for those who win in this world, 
as we do, sycophants as we are ? When we write a 
novel, our great stupid imaginations can go no further 
than to marry the hero to a fortune at the end, and tc 
find out that he is a lord by right. O blundering lick- 
spittle morality ! And yet I would like to fancy some 
happy retributive Utopia in the peaceful cloudland, where 
my friend the meek lieutenant should find the yards oi 
his ship manned as he went on board, all the guns firing 
an enormous salute (only without the least noise or vile 
smell of powder), and he be saluted on the deck as 
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Admiral Sir James, or Sir Joseph — ay, or Lord Viscount 
Bundy, knight of all the orders above the sun. 

I think this is a sufficient, if not a complete catalogue 
of the worthies on board the ' Lady Mary Wood.' In 
the week we were on board — it seemed a year, by the 
way — we came to regard the ship quite as a home. We 
felt for the captain — the most good-humoured, active, 
careful, ready of captains — a filial, a fraternal regard ; 
for the providor, who provided for us with admirable 
comfort and generosity, a genial gratitude ; and for the 
brisk steward's lads — brisk in serving the banquet, 
sympathising in handing the basin — every possible 
sentiment of regard and good-will. What winds blew, 
and how many knots we ran, are all noted down, no 
doubt, in the ship's log ; and as for what ships we saw 
— every one of them, with their gunnage, tonnage, 
their nation, their direction whither they were bound — 
were not these all noted down with surprising ingenuity 
and precision by the lieutenant, at a family desk at 
which he sat every night, before a great paper elegantly 
and mysteriously ruled off with his large ruler ? I have 
a regard for every man on board that ship, from the 
captain down to the crew — down even to the cook, with 
tattooed arms, sweating among the saucepans in the 
galley, who used (with a touching afiection) to send us 
locks of his hair in the soup. And so, while our feelings 
and recollections are warm, let us shake hands with this 
knot of good fellows, comfortably floating about in their 
little box of wood and iron, across Channel, Biscay Bay, 
and the Atlantic, from Southampton Water to Gibraltar 
Straits. 




Suppose all the nations of the earth to send fittiii| 
ambassadors to represent them at Wappine or Portsmoutl 
Point, with each, under its own national signboard am 
language, its appropriate house of call, and your imaging 
tion may figure the Main Street of Gibraltar : almos 
the only part of the town, I believe, which boasts of th 
name of street at all, the remaining house-rows bein 
modestly called lanes, such as Bomb Lane, Battery Lam 
Fusee Lane, and so on. In Main Street the Jews pre 
dominate, the Moors abound -, and from the • Joll 
Sailor,' or the brave ' Horse Marine,* where the peopi 
of our nation arc drinking British beer and gin, you hes 
choruses of ' Garryowen ' or * The Lass I left behin 
me ; ' while through the flaring lattices of the Spanis 
ventas come the clatter of castanets and the jingle ar 
moan of Spanish guitars and ditties. It is a curious sigl 
at evening this thronged street, with the people, in 
hundred diifercnt costumes, bustling to and fro undi 
the coarse flare of the lamps; swarthy Moors, in whit 
or crimson robes ; dark Spanish smugglers in tufted hat 
with gay silk handkerchiefs round their heads; fuddle 
seamen from men-of-war, or merchantmen ; porcci 
Galician or Genoese ; and at every few minutes* interva 
little squads of soldiers tramping to relieve guard at son 
one of the innumerable posts in the town. 

Some of our party went to a Spanish venta, as a mo 
convenient or romantic place of residence than s 
English house ; others made choice of the club-house 
30 
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Commercial Square, of which I formed an agreeable 
picture in my imagination ; rather, perhaps, resembling 
the Junior United Service Club in Charles Street, by 
which every Londoner has passed ere this with respectful 
pleasure, catching glimpses of magnificent blazing 
candelabras, under which sit neat half-pay officers, drink- 
ing half-pints of port. The club-house of Gibraltar is 
Dotf however, of the Charles Street sort ; it may have 
been cheerful once, and there are yet relics of splendour 
about it. When officers wore pigtails, and in the time 
of Governor O'Hara, it may have been a handsome place ; 
but it is mouldy and decrepit now ; and though his 
Excellency, Mr. Bulwer, was living there, and made no 
complaints that I heard of, other less distinguished 
persons thought they had reason to grumble. Indeed, 
what is travelling made of? At least half its pleasures 
2nd incidents come out of inns ; and of them the tourist 
can speak with much more truth and vivacity than of 
historical recollections compiled out of histories, or 
filched out of handbooks. But to speak of the best inn 
in a place needs no apology : that, at least, is useful 
information. As every person intending to visit Gibraltar 
cannot have seen the flea-bitten countenances of our 
companions, who fled from their Spanish venta to take 
tcfiige at the club the morning after our arrival, they 
may surely be thankful for being directed to the best 
house of accommodation in one of the most unromantic,* 
uncomfortable, and prosaic. of towns. 

If one had a right to break the sacred confidence of 
the mahc^any, I could entertain you with many queer 
ttories of Gibraltar life, gathered from the lips of the 
gentlemen who enjoyed themselves round the dingy 
tablecloth of the club-house coffee-room, richly decorated 
with cold gravy and spilt beer. I heard there the very 
«ame$ of the gentlemen who wrote the famous letters 
fa»n the 'Warspite' regarding the French proceedings 
JT Mogador ; and met several refugee Jews from that 
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place, who said that they were much more afraid of t 
Kabyles without the city than of the guns of the Frem 
squadron, of which they seemed to make rather ligl 
I heard the last odds on the ensuing match betwei 
Captain Smith's b. g. Bolter, and Captain Brown's ch. 
Roarer : how the gun-room of Her Majesty's sh 
^ Purgatory ' had ^ cobbed ' a tradesman of the town, aJ 
of the row in consequence. I heard capital stories 
the way in which Wilkins had escaped the guard, ai 
Thompson had been locked up among the mosquitc 
for being out after ten without a lantern. I hea 

how the governor was an old , but to say whj 

would be breaking a confidence : only this may 
divulged, that the epithet was exceedingly comp 
mentary to Sir Robert Wilson. All the while the 
conversations were going on, a strange scene of no 
and bustle was passing in the market-place, in front 
the window, where Moors, Jews, Spaniards, soldiers w< 

I thronging in the sun ; and a ragged ht fellow, mount 
on a tobacco-barrel, with his hat cocked on his ear, v 
holding an auction, and roaring with an energy and i 

. pudence that would have done credit to Coven t Gard< 

The Moorish castle is the only building about t 

Rock which has an air at all picturesque or romant 

there is a plain Roman Catholic cathedral, a hideous n 

Protestant church of the cigar-divan architecture, am 

' Court-house with a portico which is said to be an imi 
tion of the Parthenon : the ancient religious houses 
the Spanish town are gone, or turned into milit 
residences, and masked so that you would never kn 
their former pious destination. You walk throv 
narrow whitewashed lanes, bearing such martial nai 
as are before mentioned, and by-streets with barracks 
either side: small Newgate-like looking buildings, 
the doors of which you may see the sergeants' la^ 
conversing; or at the open windows of the offio 
quarters, Ensign Fipps lying on his sofa and smoking 
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cigar, or Lieutenant Simson practising the flute to while 
away the weary hours of garrison dulness. I was sur- 
prised not to find more persons in the garrison library, 
where is a magnificent reading-room, and an admirable 
collection of books. 

In spite of the scanty herbage and the dust oh the 
trees, the Alameda is a beautiful walk ; of which the 
vegetation has been as laboriously cared for as the 
tremendous fortifications which flank it on either side. 
The vast Rock rises on one side with its interminable 
works of defence, and Gibraltar Bay is shining on the 
other, out on which from the terraces immense cannon 
are perpetually looking, surrounded by plantations of 
cannon-balls and beds of bomb-shells, sufficient, one 
would think, to blow away the whole peninsula. The 
horticultural and military mixture is indeed very queer : 
here and there temples, rustic summer-seats, &c., have 
been erected in the garden, but you are sure to see a 
great squat mortar look up from among the flower-pots : 
and amidst the aloes and geraniums sprouts the green 
petticoat and scarlet coat of a Highlander. Fatigue- 
parties are seen winding up the hill, and busy about the 
endless cannon-ball plantations ; awkward squads are 
drilling in the open spaces : sentries marching every- 
where, and (this is a caution to artists) I am told have 
orders to run any man through who is discovered making 
a sketch of the place. It is alwajrs beautiful, especially 
at evening, when the people are sauntering along the 
walks, and the moon is shining on the waters of the bay 
and the hills and twinkling white houses of the opposite 
shore. Then the place becomes quite romantic : it is 
too dark to see the dust on the dried leaves ; the cannon- 
balls do not intrude too much, but have subsided into the 
shade ; the awkward squads are in bed ; even the 
loungers are gone, the fen-flirting Spanish ladies, the 
sallow black-eyed children, and the trim white-jacketed 
dandies* A fife is heard from some craft at roost on the 
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quiet waters somewhere ; or a £iiint cheer from yonde 
black steamer at the Mole, which is about to set out oi 
some night expedition. You forget that the town is a 
all like Wapping, and deliver yourself up entirely t* 
romance ; the sentries look noble pacing there, silent i: 
the 'moonlight, and Sandy's voice is quite musical as h 
challenges with a * Who goes there ? * 

'All's Well' is very pleasant when sung decently i 

tune, and inspires noble and poetic ideas of duty, courage 

and danger : but when you hear it shouted all the nigl 

through, accompanied by a clapping of muskets in 

time of profound peace, the sentinel's cry becomes n 

more romantic to the hearer than it is to the sand 

Connaught-man or the bare-legged Highlander wli 

delivers it. It is best to read about wars comfortab' 

in Harry Lorrequer or Scott's novels, in which knigh 

shout their war-cries, and jovial Irish bayoneteers hurra 

without depriving you of any blessed rest. Men of 

different way of thinking, however, can suit themselv 

perfectly at Gibraltar ; where there is marching ai 

counter-marching, challenging and relieving guard i 

the night through. And not here in Commerci 

Square alone, but all over the huge Rock in the darkn( 

— all through the mysterious zig-zags, and round t 

dark cannon-ball pyramids, and along the vast roc 

galleries, and up to the topmost flag-staff, where t 

sentry can look out over two seas, poor fellows a 

marching and clapping muskets, and crying * All's We 

dressed in cap and feather, in place of honest nightcs 

best befitting the decent hours of sleep. 

All these martial noises three of us heard to t 
utmost advantage, lying on iron bedsteads at the ti^ 
in a cracked old room on the ground-floor, the op 
windows of which looked into the square. No s| 
could be more favourably selected for watching t 
humours of a garrison town by night. About midnig 
the door hard by us wa« vi^it^d by a party of you 
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sfficers, who having had quite as much drink as was good 
For them, were natiu-ally inclined for more ; and when we 
remonstrated through the windows, one of them in a 
jroung tipsy voice asked after our mothers, and finally 
reeled away. How charming is the conversation of high- 
spirited youth ! I don't know whether the guard got 
hold of theoi : but certainly if a civilian had been hiccup- 
ing through the streets at that hour, he would have been 
carried oflF to the guard-house, and left to the mercy of 
the mosquitoes there, and had up before the Governor in 
the morning. The young man in the coiFee-room tells 
me he goes to sleep every night with the keys of 
Gibraltar under his pillow. It is an awful image, and 
>omehow completes the notion of the slumbering fortress* 
Fancy Sir Robert Wilson, his nose just visible over the 
sheets, his nightcap and the huge key (you see the very 
identical one in Reynolds's portrait of Lord Heathfield) 
peeping out from under the bolster ! 

If I entertain you with accounts of inns and nightcaps 
it is because I am more familiar with these subjects than 
Mrith history and fortifications : as far as I can under- 
itand the former, Gibraltar is the great British depot for 
smuggling goods into the Peninsula. You see vessels 
lying in the harbour, and are told in so many words they 
ire smugglers : all those smart Spaniards with cigar and 
mantles are smugglers, and run tobaccos and cotton into 
uatalonia ; all the respected merchants of the place are 
unugglers. The other day a Spanish revenue vessel was 
khot to death under the thundering great guns of the 
Fort, for neglecting to bring to, but it so happened that 
it was in chase of a smuggler : in this little corner of her 
iominions Britain proclaims war to custom-houses, and 
protection to free trade. Perhaps ere a very long day, 
England may be acting that part towards the world, 
which Gibraltar performs towards Spain now ; and the 
last war in which we shall ever engage may be a custom. 
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house war. For once establish railroads and abolish pi 
ventive duties through Europe, and what is there left 
fight for ? It will matter very little then under wl: 
flag people live, and foreign ministers and ambassa(i< 
may enjoy a dignified sinecure ; the army will rise 
the rank of peaceful constables, not having any more i 
for their bayonets than those worthy people have i 
their weapons now who accompany the law at assis 
under the name of javelin-men. The apparatus 
bombs and eighty-four-pounders may disappear from t 
Alameda, and the crops of cannon-balls which now gn 
there may give place to other plants more pleasant 
the eye ; and the great key of Gibraltar may be left 
the gate for anybody to turn at will, and Sir Rob 
Wilson may sleep in quiet. 

I am afraid I thought it was rather a release, whi 
having made up our minds to examine the Rock in del 
and view the magnificent excavations and galleries, i 
admiration of all military men, and the terror of ? 
enemies who may attack the fortress, we received ord 
to embark forthwith in the 'Tagus,' which was to ca 
us to Malta and Constantinople. So we took leav< 
this famous Rock — this great blunderbuss — which 
seized out of the hands of the natural owners a hund 
and forty years ago, and which we have kept ever si 
tremendously loaded and cleaned and ready for use. 
seize and have it is doubtless a gallant thing ; it is 
one of those tests of courage which one reads of in 
chivalrous romances, when, for instance, Sir Huor 
Bordeaux is called upon to prove his knighthood 
going to Babylon and pulling out the Sultan's beard 
front teeth in the midst of his Court there. But, a 
all, justice must confess it was rather hard on the i 
Sultan. If we had the Spaniards established at La 
End, with impregnable Spanish fortifications on 
Michael's Mount, we should perhaps come to the sj 
conclusion. Meanwhile let us hope, during this 1 
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period of deprivation, the Sultan of Spain is reconciled to 
the loss of his front teeth and bristling whiskers — let us 
even try to think that he is better without them. At 
^ events, right or wrong, whatever may be our title to 
the property, there is no Englishman but must think 
with pride of the manner in which his countrymen have 
Iccpt it, and of the courage, endurance, and sense of duty 
with which stout old Eliott and his companions resisted 
Crillon and the Spanish battering ships and his fifty 
thousand men. There seems to be something more 
noble in the success of a gallant resistance than of an 
mack, however brave. After foiling in his attack on 
the fort, the French General visited the English 
Commander who had foiled him, and parted from him 
ind his garrison in perfect politeness and good-humour. 
The English troops, Drinkwater says, gave him thunder- 
ing cheers as he went away, and the French in return 
complimented us on our gallantry, and lauded the 
humanity of our people. If we are to go on murdering 
each other in the old-fashioned way, what a pity it is that 
3ur battles cannot end in the old-fashioned way too ! 

One of our fellow-travellers, who had written a book, 
uid had sufiered considerably from sea-sickness during our 
passage along the coasts of France and Spain, consoled us 
ill by saying that the very minute we got into the 
Mediterranean we might consider ourselves entirely free 
from illness ; and, in fact, that it was unheard of in the 
bland Sea. Even in the Bay of Gibraltar the water 
looked bluer than anything I have ever seen — except Miss 
Smith's eyes. I thought, somehow, the delicious faultless 
izurc never could look angry — just like the eyes before 
illuded to-— and under this assurance we passed the Strait, 
ind began coasting the African shore calmly and without 
the least apprehension, as if we were as much used to the 
tempest as Mr. T. P. Cooke^ 

But when, in spite of the promise of the man who had 
written the book, we found ourselves worse than in the 
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worst part of the Bay of Biscay, or ofF the storm-lashi 
rocks of Finisterre, we set down the author in questic 
as a gross impostor, and had a mind to quarrel with hi 
for leading us into this cruel error. The most provokir 
part of the matter, too, was, that the sky was delicious 
clear and cloudless, the air balmy, the sea so insulting 
blue that it seemed as if we had no right to be ill at a 
and that the innumerable little waves that frisked roui 
about our keel were enjoying an anerithmon gelasma (tl 
is one of my four Greek quotations : depend on it I \w 
manage to introduce the other three before the tour 
done) — seemed to be enjoying, I say, the above-nam 
Greek quotation at our expense. Here is the dismal 1 
of Wednesday, 4th of September: — *A11 attempts 
dining very fruitless. Basins in requisition. Wind hs 
ahead . ^e diable allaU-je faire dam cette galkre ? Writi 
or thinking imposstble : so read ** Letters from t 
-^gean."* These brief words give, I think, a compl 
idea of wretchedness, despair, remorse, and prostrati 
of soul and body. Two days previously we passed t 
forts and moles and yellow buildings of Algiers, risi 
very stately from the sea, and skirted by gloomy pur 
lines of African shore, with fires smoking in 
mountains, and lonely settlements here and there. 

On the 5th, to the inexpressible joy of all, we read 
Valetta, the entrance to the harbour of which is one 
the most stately and agreeable scenes ever admired 
sea-sick traveller. The small basin was busy wit] 
hundred ships, from the huge guard-ship, which 
there a city in itself; — merchantmen loading and cr 
cheering, under all the flags of the world flaunting in 
sunshine ; a half-score of busy black steamers perpetu 
coming and going, coaling and painting, and puffing 
hissing in and out of harbour ; slim men-of-war's ba 
shooting to and fro, with long shining oars flashing 
wings over the water ; hundreds of painted town-b< 
with high heads and white awnings, — down to the 1 
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tubs in which some naked, tawny young beggars came 
paddling up to the steamer, entreating us to let them 
dive for halfpence. Round this busy blue water rise 
rocks, blazing in sunshine, and covered with every 
imaginable device of fortification ; to the right, St. 
Elmo, with flae and lighthouse; and opposite, the 
Military Hospital, looking like a palace ; and all round, 
the houses of the city, for its size the handsomest and 
most stately in the world. 

Nor does it disappoint you on a closer inspection, as 
many a foreign town does. The streets are thronged 
with a lively comfortable-looking population ; the poor 
seem to inhabit handsome stone palaces, with balconies , 
and projecting windows of heavy carved stone. The I 
lights and shadows, the cries and stenches, the fruit-shops ' 
and fish-stalls, the dresses and chatter of all nations ; the 
soldiers in scarlet, and women in black mantillas ; the 1 
beggars, boatmen, barrels of pickled herrings and \ 
macaroni ; the shovel-hatted priests and bearded \ 
capuchins ; the tobacco, grapes, onions, and sunshine ; 
the signboards, bottled-porter stores, the statues of 
saints and little chapels which jostle the stranger's eyes } 
as he goes up the famous stairs from the Water-gate, 
make a scene of such pleasant confusion and liveliness as 
I have never witnessed before. And the effect of the 
groups of multitudinous actors in this busy cheerful 
drama is heightened, as it were, by the decorations of the 
stage. The sky is delightfully brilliant ; all the houses 
and ornaments are stately ; castles and palaces are rising 
all around ; and the flag, towers, and walls of Fort St. 
Elmo look as fresh and magnificent as if they had been 
erected only yesterday. 

The Strada Reale has a much more courtly appearance 
than that one described. Here are palaces, churches, 
court-houses and libraries, the genteel London shops, and 
the latest articles of perfumery. Gay young officers are 
strolling about in shell-jackets much too small for them ; 
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midshipmen are clattering by on hired horses ; squads of 
priests, habited after the fashion of Don Basilio in the 
opera, are demurely pacing to and fro ; professional 
beggars run shrieking after the stranger ; and agents for 
horses, for inns, and for worse places still, follow him and 
insinuate the excellence of their goods. The houses 
where they are selling carpet-bags and pomatum were 
the palaces of the successors of the goodliest company of 
gallant knights the world ever heard tell of. It seems 
unromantic ; but tha^ were not the romantic Knights of 
St. John. The heroic days of the Order ended as the 
last Turkish galley lifted anchor after the memorable 
siege. The present stately houses were built in times of 
peace and splendour and decay. I doubt whether the 
Auberge de Provence, where the * Union Club ' 
flourishes now, has ever seen anything more romantic 
than the pleasant balls held in the great room there. 

The Church of St. John, not a handsome structure 
without, is magnificent within : a noble hall covered 
with a rich embroidery of gilded carving, the chapels ol 
the different nations on either side, but not interfering 
with the main structure, of which the whole is simple^ 
and the details only splendid : it seemed to me a fitting 
place for this wealthy body of aristocratic soldiers, whc 
made their devotions as it were on parade, and, though 
on their knees, never forgot their epaulets or theii 
quarters of nobility. This mixture of religion and 
worldly pride seems incongruous at first ; but have we 
not at church at home similar relics of feudal cere^ 
mony ? — the verger with the silver mace who pre- 
cedes the vicar to the desk ; the two chaplains of my 
Lord Archbishop, who bow over his Grace as he enters 
the communion-table gate ; even poor John, who follows 
my Lady with a coroneted prayer-book, and makes hh 
cong^ as he hands it into the pew. What a chivalrous 
absurdity is the banner of some high and mighty prince 
hanging over his stall in Windsor Chapel, when yoL 
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think of the purpose for which men are supposed to 
assemble there ! The Church of the Knights of St, 
John is paved over with sprawling heraldic devices of the 
dead gentlemen of the dead Order ; as if, in the next 
world, they expected to take rank in conformity with 
their pedigrees, and would be marshalled into heaven 
according to the orders of precedence. Cumbrous 
handsome paintings adorn the walls and chapels, 
decorated with pompous monuments of Grand Masters* 
Beneath is a crypt, where more of these honourable and 
reverend warriors lie, in a state that a Simpson would 
admire. In the altar are said to lie three of the most 
gallant relics in the world ; the keys of Acre, Rhodes, 
and Jerusalem. What blood was shed in defending 
these emblems ! What faith, endurance, genius, and 
generosity ; what pride, hatred, ambition, and savage 
lust of blood were roused together for their guardian- 
ship ! 

In the lofty hsdls and corridors of the Governor's house, 
some portraits of the late Grand Masters still remain : a 
very fine one, bv Caravaggio, of a knight in gilt armour, 
hangs in the dining-room, near a full-length of poor 
Louis XVL, in Royal robes, the very picture of uneasy 
impotency. But the portrait of De Vignacourt is the 
only one which has a respectable air ; the other chiefs of 
the famous Society are pompous old gentlemen in black, 
with huge periwigs, and crowns round their hats, and 
a couple of melancholy pages in yellow and red. But 
pages and wigs and Grand Masters have almost faded out 
of the canvas, and are vanishing into Hades with a most 
melancholy indistinctness. The names of most of these 
gentlemen, however, live as yet in the forts of the place, 
which all seem to have been eager to build and christen : 
so that it seems as if, in the Malta mythology, they had 
been turned into freestone. 

In the armoury is the very suit painted by Caravaggio, 
by the side of the armour of the noble old La Valette, 
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whose heroism saved his island from the efforts of 
Mustapha and Dragut, and an army quite as fierce and 
numerous as that which was baffled before Gibraltar, by 
similar courage and resolution. The sword of the last- 
named fiamous corsair (a most truculent little scimitar], 
thousands of pikes and halberts, little old cannons and 
wall-pieces, helmets and cuirasses, which the knights or 
their people wore, are trimly arranged against the wall, 
and, instead of spiking Turks or arming warriors, now 
serve to point morals and adorn tales. And here likewise 
are kept many thousand muskets, swords, and boarding- 
pikes for daily use, and a couple of ragged old standards 
of one of the English regiments, who pursued and 
conquered in Egypt the remains of the haughty and 
famous French republican army, at whose appearance the 
last knights of Malta flung open the gates of all their 
fortresses, and consented to be extinguished without so 
much as a remonstrance, or a kick, or a struggle. 

We took a drive into what may be called the country ; 
where the fields are rocks, and the hedges are stones^ 
passing by the stone gardens of the Florian, and wonder- 
ing at the number and handsomeness of the stone villages 
and churches rising everywhere among the stony hills. 
Handsome villas were passed everywhere, and we drove 
for a long distance along the sides of an aqueduct, quite 
a Royal work of the Caravaggio in gold armour, the 
Grand Master De Vignacourt. A most agreeable con- 
trast to the arid rocks of the general scenery was the 
garden at the Governor's country-house; with the 
orange-trees and water, its beautiful golden grapes, 
luxuriant flowers, and thick cool shrubberies. The eye 
longs for this sort of refreshment, after being seared widi 
the hot glare of the general country ; and St. Antonid 
was as pleasant after Malta as Malta was after the sea. 

We paid the island a subsequent visit in November^ 
passing seventeen days at an establishment called Fort 
Manuel there, and by punsters the Manuel dd 
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Voyageurs ; where Government accommodates you with 
quarters; where the authorities are so attentive as to 
scent your letters with aromatic vinegar before you 
receive them, and so careful of your health as to lock you 
up in your room every night lest you should walk in your 
sleep, and so over the battlements into the sea : if you 
escaped drowning in the sea, the sentries on the opposite 
shore would fire at you, hence the nature of the pre- 
caution. To drop, however, this satirical strain ; those 
who know what quarantine is, may fency that the place 
somehow becomes unbearable in which it has been 
endured. And though the November climate of Malta 
is like the most delicious May in England, and though 
there is every gaiety and amusement in the town, a 
comfortable little opera, a good old library filled full of 
good old books (none of your works of modern science, 
travel, and history, but good old useless books of the last 
two centuries), and nobody to trouble you in reading 
them, and though the society of Valetta is most hospit- 
able, varied, and agreeable, yet somehow one did not 
feel uife in the island, with perpetual glimpses of Fort 
Manuel from the opposite shore ; and, lest the quarantine 
authorities should have a fancy to fetch one back again, 
on a pretext of posthumous plague, we made our way to 
Naples by the very first opportunity — those who remained, 
that is, of the little Eastern Expedition. They were not 
all there. The Giver of life and death had removed two 
of our company : one was left behind to die in Egypt, 
with a mother to bewail his loss ; another we buried in 
the dismal lazaretto cemetery. 

• •••••• 

One is bound to look at this, too, as a part of our 
journey. Disease and death are knocking perhaps at 
jour next cabin door. Your kind and cheery companion 
has ridden his last ride, and emptied his last glass beside 
vou. And while fond hearts are yearning for him far 
away, and his own mind, if conscious, is turning eagerly 
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towards the spot of the world whither affection or interest 
calls it — the Great Father summons the anxious spirit 
from earth to Himself, and ordains that the nearest and 
dearest shall meet here no more. 

Such an occurrence as a death in a lazaretto, mere 
selfishness renders striking. We were walking with him 
but two days ago on deck. One has a sketch of him, 
another his card, with the address written yesterday, and 
given with an invitation to rcome and see him at home 
in the country, where his children are looking for him. 
He is dead in a day, and buried in the walls of the prison. 
A doctor felt his pulse by deputy — a clergyman comes 
from the town to read the last service over him — and the 
friends, who attend his funeral, are marshalled by 
lazaretto-guardians, so as not to touch each other. Every 
man goes back to his room and applies the lesson to him- 
self. One would not so depart without seeing again the 
dear dear faces. We reckon up those we love : they are 
but very few, but I think one loves them better than ever 
now. Should it be your turn next ? — and why not ? 
Is it pity or comfort to think of that afiection which 
watches and survives you ? 

The Maker has linked together the whole race of man 
with this chain of love. I like to think that there is no 
man but has had kindly feelings for some other, and he 
for his neighbour, until we bind together the whole 
family of Adam. Nor does it end here. It joins heaven 
and earth together. For my friend or my child of past 
days is still my friend or my child to me here, or in the home 
prepared for us by the Father of all. If identity survives 
the grave, as our faith tells us, is it not a consolation to 
think that there may be one or two souls among the 
purified and just, whose affection watches us invisible, 
and follows the poor sinner on earth ? 




Not feeling any enthusiasm myself about Athens, my 
bounden duty of course is clear, to sneer and laugh 
heartily at all who have. In foct, what business has a 
lawyer, who was in Pump Court this day three weeks, 
and whose common reading is law reports or the news- 
paper, to pretend to fall in love for the long vacation 
with mere poetry, of which I swear a great deal is very 
doubtful, and to get up an enthusiasm quite foreign to his 
nature and usual calling in life ? What call have ladies 
to consider Greece * romantic,' thev who get their 
notions of mythology from the well-known pages of 
' Tooke's Pantheon ' ? What is the reason that blunder- 
ing Yorkshire squires, young dandies from Corfu 
regiments, jolly sailors from ships in the harbour, and 
yellow old Indians returning from Bundelcund, should 
think proper to be enthusiastic about a country of which 
they know nothing ; the mere physical beauty of which 
they cannot, for the most part, comprehend ; and because 
certain characters lived in it two thousand four hundred 
vears ago ? What have these people in common with 
I'ericles, what have these ladies in common with Aspasia 
(O fie) ? Of the race of Englishmen who come 
wandering about the tomb of Socrates, do you think the 
majority would not have voted to hemlock hini ? Yes : 
for the very same superstition which leads men by the 
nose now, drove them onward in the days when the 
lowly husband of Xantippe died for daring to think 
simply and to speak the truth. I know of no quality 
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more magnificent in fools than their faith : that perfect 
consciousness they have, that they are doing virtuous and 
meritorious actions, when they are performing acts of 
folly, murdering Socrates, or pelting Aristides with holy 
oyster-shells — ^all for Virtue's sake ; and a * History of 
Dulness in all Ages of the World,' is a book which 
a philosopher would surely be hanged, but as certainly 
blessed, for writing. 

If papa and mamma (honour be to them I) had not 
followed the faith of their fathers, and thought proper 
to send away their only beloved son (afterwards to be 
celebrated under the name of Titmarsh) into ten years' 
banishment of infernal misery, tyranny, annoyance ; to 
give over the fresh feelings of the heart of the little 
Michael Angelo to the discipline of vulgar bullies, who, 
in order to lead tender young children to the Temple of 
Learning (as they do in the spelling-books), drive them 
on with clenched fists and low abuse ; if they fainted, 
revived them with a thump, or assailed them with a curse ; 
if they were miserable, consoled them with a brutal jeer 
— if, I say, my dear parents, instead of giving me the 
inestimable benefit of a ten years' classical education, had 
kept me at home with my dear thirteen sisters, it is 
probable I should have liked this coimtry of Attica, in 
sight of the blue shores of which the present pathetic 
letter is written ; but I was made so miserable in youth 
by a classical education, that all connected with it is 
disagreeable in my eyes ; and I have the same recollection 
of Greek in youth that I have of castor-oil. 

So in coming in sight of the promontory of Sunium, 
where the Greek Muse, in an awful vision, came to me, 
and said in a patronising way, *Why, my dear' (she 
always, the old spinster, adopts this high and mighty 
tone) — * Why, my dear, are you not charmed to be in 
this famous neighbourhood, in this land of poets and 
heroes, of whose history your classical education ought 
\o have made you a master? if it did not, you have 
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woefully neglected your opportunities, and your dear 
parents have wasted their money in sending you to 
school.' I replied, ^ Madam, your company in youth 
was made so laboriously disagreeable to me, that I can't 
at present reconcile myself to you in age. I read your 
poets, but it was in fear and trembling ; and a cold sweat 
is but an ill accompaniment to poetry. I blundered 
through your histories ; but history is so dull (saving 
your presence) of herself, that when the brutal dulness 
of a schoolmaster is superadded to her own slow con- 
versation, the union becomes intolerable : hence I have 
not the slightest pleasure in renewing my acquaintance 
with a lady who has been the source of so much bodily 
and mental discomfort to me.' To make a long story 
short, I am anxious to apologise for a want of enthusiasm 
in the classical line, and to excuse an ignorance which is 
of the most undeniable sort. 

This is an improper frame of mind for a person 
visiting the land of ^schylus and Euripides ; add to 
which, we have been abominably overcharged at the 
inn : and what are the Uue hills of Attica, the silver 
calm basin of Piraeus, the heathery heights of Pentelicifs, 
and yonder rocks crowned by the Doric columns of tlxe 
Parthenon, and the thin Ionic shafts of the Erechtheui^, 
to a man who has had little rest, and is bitten all over by 
bugs ? Was Alcibiades bitten by bugs, I wonder ; aod 
did the brutes crawl over him as he lay in the rosy arms 
of Phryne ? I wished all night for Socrates' hammock 
or basket, as it is described in the ^ Clouds ; ' in which 
resting-place, no doubt, the abominable animals kept 
perforce clear of him. 

A French man-of-war, lying in the silvery little 
harbour, sternly eyeing out of its stern port-holes a saucy 
little English corvette beside, began plaving sounding 
marches as a crowd of boats came paddling up to the 
steamer's side to convey us travellers to shore. There 
were Russian schooners and Greek brigs lying in this 
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little bay ; dumpy little windmills whirling round on the 
sunburnt heights round about it ; an improvised town ol 
quays and marine taverns has sprung up on the shore ; i 
host of jingling barouches, more miserable than any tc 
be seen even in Germany, were collected at the landing 
place ; and the Greek drivers (how queer they looked ir 
skull-caps, shabby jackets with profuse embroidery oi 
worsted, and endless petticoats of dirty calico !) began 
in a generous ardour for securing passengers, to abus< 
each other's horses and carriages in the regular Londor 
fashion. Satire could certainly hardly caricature th< 
vehicle in which we were made to journey to Athens 
and it was only by thinking that, bad as they were, thes< 
coaches were much more comfortable contrivances thad 
any Alcibiades or Cimon ever had, that we consoled our! 
selves along the road. It was fiat for six miles along thj 
plain to the city ; and you see for the greater part of thi 
way the purple mount on which the Acropolis rises, ani 
the gleaming houses of the town spread beneath. Rouni 
his wide, yellow, barren plain, — a stunted district d 
olive-trees is almost the only vegetation visible — then 
rises, as it were, a sort of chorus of the most beautifii 
mountains; the most elegant, gracious, and noble thI 
eye ever looked on. These hills did not appear at al 
lofty or terrible, but superbly rich and aristocratic. ThI 
clouds were dancing round about them ; you could sel 
their rosy purple shadows sweeping round the cleai 
serene summits of the hill. To call a hill aristocratil 
seems affected or absurd ; but the difference betweei 
these hills and the others, is the difference between 
Newgate Prison and the Travellers* Club, for instance 
both are buildings ; but the one stern, dark, and coarse 
the other rich, elegant, and festive. At least, so ! 
thought. With such a stately palace as munificen 
Nature had built for these people, what could they b^ 
themselves but lordly, beautiful, brilliant, brave, an< 
wise? We saw four Greeks on donkeys on the roa< 
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(which is a dust-whirlwind where it is not a puddle) ; 
and other four were playing with a dirty pack of cards, 
at a barrack that English poets have christened the 
* Half-way House.' Does external nature and beauty 
influence the soul to good ? You go about Warwick- 
shire, and fsLncy that from merely being born and wander- 
ing in those sweet sunny plains and fresh woodlands 
Shakspeare must have drunk in a portion of that frank 
artless sense of beauty which lies about his works like 
a bloom or dew ; but a Coventry ribbon-maker, or a 
slang Leamington squire, are looking on those very same , 
landscapes too, and what do they profit ? You theorise ' 
about the influence which the climate and appearance of 
Attica must have had in ennobling those who were born 
there : yonder dirty, swindling, ragged blackguards, 
lolling over greasy cards three hours before noon, quarrel- 
ling and shrieking, armed to the teeth and afraid to fight, 
are bred out of the same land which begot the philosophers 
and heroes. But the ^ Half-way House ' is passed by this 
time, and behold ! we are in the capital of King Otho. 

I swear solemnly that I would rather have two hundred 
a year in Fleet Street, than be King of the Greeks, with 
Basileus written before my name round their beggarly 
coin ; with the bother of perpetual revolutions in my 
huge plaster-of- Paris palace, with no amusement but a 
drive in the afternoon over a wretched arid country, 
where roads are not made, with ambassadors (the deuce 
knows why, for what good can the English, or the 
French, or the Russian party get out of such a bankrupt 
alliance as this ?) perpetually pulling and tugging at me, 
away firom honest Germany, where there is beer and 
aesthetic conversation, and operas at a small cost. The 
shabbiness of this place actually beats Ireland, and that 
is a strong word. The palace of the Basileus is an 
enormous edifice of plaster, in a square containing six 
houses, three donkeys, no roads, no fountains (except in 
the picture of the inn) ; backwards it seems to look 
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straight to the mountain — on one side is a beggarly 
garden — the King goes out to drive (revolutions per- 
mitting) at five — ^some four - and - twenty blackguards 
saunter up to the huge sandhill of a terrace, as His 
Majesty passes by in a gilt barouche and an absurd fancy 
dress ; the gilt barouche goes plunging down the sand- 
hills ; the two dozen soldiers, who have been presenting 
arms, slouch off to their quarters ; the vast barrack of i 
palace remains entirely white, ghastly, and lonely ; and 
save the braying of a donkey now and then (which long 
eared minstrels are more active and sonorous in Athen 
than in any place I know), all is entirely silent rounc 
Basileus's palace. How could people who knew Leopol( 
fancy he would be so ^ jolly green' as to take such : 
berth i It was only a gobemouche of a Bavarian tha 
could ever have been induced to accept it. 

I beseech you to believe that it was not the bill an< 
the bugs at the inn which induced the writer hereof ti 
{speak so slightingly of the residence of Basileus. Thes 
evils are now cured and forgotten. This is written oi 
the leaden fiats and mounds which they call the Troac 
It is stern justice alone which pronounces this excru 
ciating sentence. It was a ferce to make this place int 
a kingly capital ; and I make no manner of doubt tha 
King Otho, the very day he can get away unperceive< 
and get together the passage-money, will be off for dea 
old Deutschland, Fatherland, Beerland ! 

I have never seen a town in England which may I 
compared to this ; for though Heme Bay is a ruin nov 
money was once spent upon it and houses built ; her 
beyond a few score of mansions comfortably laid out, tl 
town is little better than a rickety agglomeration < 
larger and smaller huts, tricked out here and there wit 
the most absurd cracked ornaments and cheap attemp 
at elegance. But neatness is the elegance of povert 
and these people despise such a homely ornament. ; 
have got a map with squares, fountains, theatres, publ 
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gardens, and Places d'Othon marked out ; but they only 
exist in the paper capital — the wretched tumble-down 
wooden one boasts of none. 

One is obliged to come back to the old disagreeable 
comparison of Ireland. Athens may be about as wealthy 
a place as Carlow or Killarney — the streets swarm with > 
idle crowds, the innumerable little lanes flow over with 
dirty little children, they are playing and puddling about 
in the dirt everywhere, with great big eyes, yellow faces, 
and the queerest little gowns and skull-caps. But in the 
outer man, the Greek has far the advantage of the Irish- 
man : most of them are well and decently dressed (if 
five-and-twenty yards of petticoat may not be called 
decent, what may ?), they swagger to and fro with huge 
knives in their girdles. Almost all the men are hand- 
some, but live hard, it is said, in order to decorate their j 
backs with those fine clothes of theirs. I have seen but ! 
two or three handsome women, and these had the great ' 
drawback which is common to the race — I mean, a'' 
sallow, greasy, coarse complexion, at which it was not; 
advisable to look too closely. 

And on this score I think we English may pride our- 
selves on possessing an advantage (by we^ I mean the < 
lovely ladies to whom this is addressed with the most 
respectful compliments) over the most classical country 
in the world. I don't care for beauty which will only ' 
bear to be looked at from a distance, like a scene in a 
theatre. What is the most beautiful nose in the world, 
if it be covered with a skin of the texture and colour of 
coarse whitey-brown paper ; and if Nature has made it , 
as slippery and shining as though it had been anointed ^ 
with pomatum? They may talk about beauty, but 
would you wear a flower that had been dipped in a 
grease-pot i No ; give me a fresh, dewy, healthy rose 
out of Somersetshire ; not one of those superb, tawdry, 
unwholesome exotics, which are only good to make 
poems about* Lord Byron wrote more cant of this 
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sort than any poet I know of. Think of ^ the peasant 
girls with dark blue eyes* of the Rhine — the brown- 
faced, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, dirty wenches ! Think 
of ^ filling high a cup of Samian wine ; ' small beer is 
nectar compared to it, and Byron himself always drank 
gin. That man never wrote from his heart. He got 
up rapture and enthusiasm with an eye to the public ; 
but this is dangerous ground, even more dangerous than 
to look Athens full in the face, and say that your eyes 
are not dazzled by its beauty. The Great Public 
admires Greece and Byron : the public knows best 
Murray's * Guide-book ' calls the latter ' our native 
bard.* Our native bard ! Mon Dieu ! He Shak- 
speare's, Milton's, Keats's, Scott's native bard I Well 
woe be to the man who denies the public gods I 

The truth is, then, that Athens is a disappointment ; an( 
I am angry that it should be so. To a skilled antiquarian 
or an enthusiastic Greek scholar, the feelings created b) 
a sight of the place of course will be different ; but yoi 
who would be inspired by it must undergo a long pre 
paration of reading, and possess, too, a particular feeling 
both of which, I suspect, are uncommon in our bus] 
commercial newspaper-reading country. Men only sa] 
they are enthusiastic about the Greek and Romai 
authors and history, because it is considered proper an( 
^ respectable. And we know how gentlemen in Bake 
Street have editions of the classics handsomely bound ii 
the library, and how they use them. Of course the; 
don't retire to read the newspaper ; it is to look over 
favourite ode of Pindar, or to discuss an obscure passag 
in Athenaeus 1 Of course country magistrates an* 
Members of Parliament are always studying Demosthene 
and Cicero ; we know it from their continual habit c 
quoting the Latin grammar in Parliament. But it i 
/agreed that the classics are respectable ; therefore we ar 
(to be enthusiastic about them. Also let us admit tha 
Byron is to be held up as ^ our native bard.' 
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I am not so entire a heathen as to be insensible to the 
beauty of those relics of Greek art, of which men much 
more learned and enthusiastic have written such piles of 
descriptions. I thought I could recognise the towering 
beauty of the prodigious columns of the Temple of 
Jupiter; and admire the astonishing grace, severity, 
elegance, completeness of the Parthenon. The little 
Temple of Victory, with its fluted Corinthian shafts, 
blazed under the sun almost as fresh as it must have 
appeared to the eyes of its founders ; I saw nothing more 
charming and brilliant, more graceful, festive, and 
aristocratic than this sumptuous little building. The 
Roman remains which lie in the town below look like 
the works of barbarians beside these perfect structures. 
They jar strangely on the eye, after it has been 
accustoming itself to perfect harmony and proportions. 
If, as the schoolmaster tells us, the Greek writing is as 
complete as the Greek art ; if an ode of Pindar is as 
glittering and pure as the Temple of Victory ; or a 
discourse of Plato as polished and calm as yonder 
mystical portico of the Erechtheum : what treasures of 
the senses and delights of the imagination have those lost 
to whom the Greek books are as good as sealed f 

And yet one meets with very dull first-class men. 
Genius won't transplant from one brain to another, or 
is ruined in the carriage, like fine Burgundy. Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir John Hobhouse are both good scholars ; 
but their poetry in Parliament does not strike one as 
fine. Muzzle, the schoolmaster, who is bullying poor 
trembling little boys, was a fine scholar when he was a 
sizar, and a ruffian then and ever since. Where is the 
great poet, since the days of Milton, who has improved 
the natural ofishoots of his brain by grafting it from the 
Athenian tree ? 

I had a volume of Tennyson in my pocket, which 
Mmehow settled that question, and ended the querulous 
dispute between me and Conscience, under the shape of 
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the neglected and irritated Greek muse, which had been 
going on ever since I had commenced mj walk about 
Athens. The old spinster saw me wince at the idea of 
the author of Dora and Ulysses, and tried to follow up 
her advantage by further hints of time lost, and precious 
opportunities thrown away. * You might have written 
poems like them,' said she ; ^ or, no, not like them 
perhaps, but you might have done a neat prize poem, 
and pleased your papa and mamma. You might have 
translated Jack and Jill into Greek iambics, and been ^ 
credit to your college.* I turned testily away from her* 
' Madam,' says I, ^ because an eagle houses on a 
mountain, or soars to the sun, don't you be angry witli 
a sparrow that perches on a garret window, or twitten 
on a twig. Leave me to myself: look, my beak u 
not aquiline by any means.' 

And so, my dear friend, you who have been reading 
this last page in wonder, and who, instead of a descriptioi 
f Athens, have been accommodated with a lament or 
he part of the writer, that he was idle at school, and doe 
not know Greek, excuse this momentary outbreak o 
egotistic despondency. To say truth, dear Jones, whei 
one walks among the nests of the eagles, and sees thi 
prodigious eggs they laid, a certain feeling of dis 
comfiture must come over us smaller birds. You and 
could not invent — it even stretches our minds painfull 
to try and comprehend part of the beauty of th 
Parthenon — ever so little of it, — the beauty of a singl 
vcolumn, — a fragment of a broken shaft lying under th 
astonishing blue sky there, in the midst of that un 
rivalled landscape. There may be grander .aspects ( 
nature, but none more deliciously beautiful. The hil 
rise in perfect harmony, and fall in the most exquisii 
cadences — the sea seems brighter, the islands moi 
purple, the clouds more light and rosy than elsewher 
As you look up through the open roof, you are almo 
oppressed by the serene depth of the blue overhead 
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Look even at the fragments of the marble, how soft and 
pure it is, glittering and white like fresh snow ! *I was / 
all beautihil,' it seems to say : < even the hidden parts of 
me were spotless, precious, and fair ' — and so, musing ' 
over this wonderful scene, perhaps I get some feeble 
glimpse or idea of that ancient Greek spirit which 
peopled it with sublime races of heroes and gods ; * and 
which I never could get out of a Greek book, — no, not 
though Muzzle flung it at my head. 



CHAPTER VI 

SMYRNA — FIRST GLIMPSES OF THE EAST 

I AM glad that the Turkish part of Athens was extinct, 
so that I should not be balked of the pleasure of entering 
an Eastern town by an introduction to any garbled or 
incomplete specimen of one. Smyrna seems to me the 
most Eastern of all I have seen ; as Calais will probably 
remain to the Englishman the most French town in the 
world. The jack- boots of the postillions don't seem so 
huge elsewhere, or the tight stockings of the maid- 
servants so Gallic. The churches and the ramparts, and 
the little soldiers on them, remain for ever impressed 
upon your memory ; from which larger temples and 
buildings, and whole armies have subsequently dis- 
appeared : and the first words of actual French heard 
spoken, and the first dinner at * Quillacq's,' remain after 
twenty years as clear as on the first day. Dear Jones, 
can't you remember the exact smack of the white 

* Samt Paul speaking from the Areopag:uty and rebuking these super- 
ititioni away, yet speaks tenderly to the people before him, whose 
devotioni he had marked ; quotes their poets, to bring them to think of 
the God unknown, whom they had ignorantly worshipped, and says, 
that the times of this ignorance God winked aty but that now it was 
time to repent. No rebuke can surety be^more gentle than this delivered by 
the upright Apostle. 
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Hermitage, and the toothless old fellow singing ^ Largo 
al factotum ' ? 

The first day in the East is like that. After that there 
is nothing. The wonder is gone, and the thrill of that 
delightful shock, which so seldom touches the nerves of 
plain men of the world, though they seek for it every- 
where. One such looked out at Smyrna from our 
steamer, and yawned without the least excitement, and 
did not betray the slightest emotion, as boats with real 
Turks on board came up to the ship. There lay the ! 
town with minarets and cypresses, domes and castles ; 
great guns were firing ofF, and the blood-red flag of the ' 
Sultan flaring over the fort ever since sunrise; woods 
and mountains came down to the gulPs edge, and as 
you looked at them with the telescope, there peeped out 
of the general mass a score of pleasant episodes ofi 
Eastern life — there were cottages with quaint roofs; 
silent cool kiosks, where the chief of the*" eunuchs brings j 
down the ladies of the harem. I saw Hassan, the fisher- 1 
man, getting his nets ; and Ali Baba going off with his 
donkey to the great forest for wood. Smith looked at i 
these wonders quite unmoved ; and I was surprised at 
his apathy ; but he had been at Smyrna before. A man j 
only sees the miracle once ; though you yearn over it i 
ever so, it won't come again. I saw nothing of Ali| 
Baba and Hassan the next time we came to Smyrna, and | 
had some doubts (recollecting the badness of the inn)! 
about landing at all. A person who wishes to under- 1 
stand France or the East should come in a yacht toj 
Calais or Smyrna, land for two hours, and never after- 1 
wards go back again. 

But those two hours are beyond measure delightful, j 
Some of us were queru lous up to that time, and doubted j 
of the wisdom of iawlSng the voyage. Lisbon, wei 
owned, was a failure ; Athens a dead failure ; Malta | 
very well, but not worth the trouble and sea-sickness : 
in fact, Baden-Baden or Devonshire would be a better 
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move than this; when Smyrna came, and rebuked all 
mutinous Cockneys into silence. Some men may read 
this who are in want of a sensation. If they love the 
odd and picturesque, if they loved the ^ Arabian Nights ' | 
in their youth, let them book themselves on board one ,' 
of the Peninsular and Oriental vessels, and try one dip 
into Constantinople or Smyrna. Walk into the bazaar, ; 
and the East is unveiled to you : how often and often/ 
have you tried to fancy this, lying out on a summei/ 
holiday at school ! It is wonderful, too, how like it is \ 
you may imagine that you have been in the place 
before, you seem to know it so well ! 

The beauty of that poetry is^ to nie^th at jt was never 
tooTan35 5mgTTHe re is no fatig ue o f siiE Iimity about it., 
SiBCSDac and the nttleBarber play as great a part m it 
as the heroes ; there are no uncomfortable sensations of 
terror ; you may be familiar with the great Afreet, who : 
was going to execute the travellers for killing his son 
with a date-stone. Morgiana, when she kills the forty 
robbers with boiling oil, does not seem to hurt them in ' 
the least ; and though King Schahriar makes a practice 
of cutting off his wives' heads, yet you hncy they have , 
got them on again in some of the back rooms of the 
palace, where they are dancing and playing on dulcimers. 
How fresh, easy, good natured, is all this 1 How 
delightful is that notion of the pleasant Eastern people 
about knowledge, where the height of science is made to 
consist in the answering of riddles ! and all the mathe- 
maticians and magicians bring their great beards to bear 
on a conundrum ! 

When I got into the bazaar among this race, some* 
^w I felt as if they were all friends. There sat the 
iQcrchants in their little shops, quiet and solemn, but 
^th fi'iendly looks. There was no smoking, it was the 
^^maam ; no eating, the fish and meat fizzing in the 
enormous pots of the cook-shops are only for the 
Christians. The children abounded ; the law is not so 
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< stringent upon them, and many wandering merchants 
were there selling figs (in the name of the Prophet, 
doubtless) for their benefit, and elbowing onwards with 
baskets of grapes and cucumbers. Countrymen passed 
bristling over with arms, each with a huge bellyful of 
pistols and daggers in his girdle ; fierce, but not the 
least dangerous. Wild swarthy Arabs, who had come in 
with the caravans, walked solemnly about, very different 
in look and demeanour from the sleek inhabitants of the 
town. Greeks and Jews squatted and smoked, their 
shops tended by sallow-faced boys, with large eyes, who 
smiled and welcomed you in ; negroes bustled about in 
gaudy colours ; and women, with black nose-bags and 
shuffling yellow slippers, chattered and bargained at the 
doors of the little shops. There was the rope quarter 
and the sweetmeat quarter, and the pipe bazaar and the 
arm bazaar, and the little turned-up shoe quarter, and 
the shops where ready-made jackets and pelisses were 
swinging, and the region where, under the ragged 
awning, regiments of tailors were at work. The sun 
peeps through these awnings of mat or canvas, which 
are hung over the narrow lanes of the bazaar, and 
ornaments them with a thousand freaks of light and 
shadow. Cogia Hassan Alhabbal's shop is in a blaze of 
light ; while his neighbour, the barber and coffee-house 
keeper, has his premises, his low seats and narghiles, his 
queer pots and basins, in the shade. The cobblers are 
always good-natured ; there was one who, I am sure, has 
been revealed to me in my dreams, in a dirty old green 
turban, with a pleasant wrinkled face like an apple, 
twinkling his little grey eyes as he held them up to talk 
to the gossips, and smiling under a delightful old grey 
beard, which did the heart good to see. You divine the 
conversation Ibetween him and the cucumber-man, as the 
Sultan used to understand the language of birds. Are 
any of those cucumbers stuffed with pearls, and is that 
Armenian with the black square turban Haroun 
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Alraschid in disguise, standing yonder by the fountain ' 
where the children are drinking — the gleaming marble • 
fountain, chequered all over with light and shadow, and^ 
engraved with delicate arabesques and sentences from the' 
Koran ? ^ 

But the greatest sensation of all is when the camels 1 
come. Whole strings of real camels, better even than in j 
the procession of Blue Beard, with soft rolling eyes and j 
bended necks, swaying from one side of the bazaar to the 1 
other, to and fro, and treading gingerly with their great j 
feet. O you fairy dreams of boyhood ! O you sweet 
meditations of half-holidays, here you are realised for 
half-an-hour ! The genius which presides over youth 
led us to do a good action that day. There was a man 
sitting in an open room, ornamented with fine long- 
tailed sentences of the Koran : some in red, some in 
blue ; some written diagonally over the paper ; some so 
shaped as to represent ships, dragons, or mysterious 
animals. The man squatted on a carpet in the middle of 
this room, with folded arms, waggling his head to and 
fro, swaying about, and singing through his nose choice 
phrases from the sacred work. But from the room above 
came a clear noise of many little shouting voices, much 
more musical than that of Naso in the matted parlour, 
and the guide told us it was a school, so we went upstairs 
to look. 

I declare, on my conscience, the master was in the act 
of bastinadoing a little mulatto boy ; his feet were in a 
bar, and the brute was laying on with a cane ; so we 
witnessed the howling of the poor boy, and the confusion 
of the brute who was administering the correction. The 
other children were made to shout, I believe, to 
drown the noise of their little comrade's howling ; but 
the punishment was instantly discontinued as our hats 
came up over the stair-trap, and the boy cast loose, and 
the bamboo huddled into a corner, and the schoolmaster 
stood before us abashed. All the small scholars in red 
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for a dajy scarcely to move at all. I doubt whether a [ 
man who would smoke his pipe on a bazaar counter all 
day, and let the city flow by him, would not be almost as ' 
well employed as the most active curiosity-hunter. 

To be sure he would not see the women. Those in 
the bazaar were shabby people for the most part, whose 
black masks nobody would feel a curiosity to remove. 
You could see no more of their figures than if they had 
been stuffed in bolsters; and even their feet were 
brought to a general splay uniformity by the double 
yellow slippers which the wives of true believers wear. 
But it is in the Greek and Armenian quarters, and 
among those poor Christians who were pulling figs, that 
you see the beauties ; and a man of a generous disposi- 
tion may lose his heart half-a-dozen times a day in 
Smyrna. There was the ' pretty maid at work at a 
tambour-frame in an open porch, with an old duenna 
spinning by her side, and a goat tied up to the railings of 
the little court-garden ; there was the nymph who came 
down the stair with the pitcher on her head, and gazed 
with igreat calm eyes, as large and stately as Juno's ; 
there was the gentle mother, bending over a queer 
cradle, in which lay a small crying bundle of in&ncy. 
All these three charmers were seen in a single street in 
the Armenian quarter, where the house-doors are all 
open, and the women of the families sit under the arches 
in the court. There was the fig-girl, beautiful beyond 
all others, with an immense coil of deep black hair 
twisted sound a head of which Raphael was worthy to 
draw the outline and Titian to paint the colour. I 
wonder the Sultan has not swept her ofF, or that the 
Persian merchants, who come with silks and sweetmeats, 
have not kidnapped her for the Shah of Tehran. 

We went to see the Persian merchants at their khan, 
and purchased some silks there from a swarthy black- 
bearded man, with a conical cap of lambswool. Is it 
not hard to think that silks bought of a man in ft lambs* 
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wool cap, in a caravanserai, brought hither on the backs 
of camels, should have been manufactured after all at 
Lyons ? Others of our party bought carpets, for which 
the town is famous ; and there was one who absolutely 
laid in a stock of real Smyrna figs ; and purchased three 
or four real Smyrna sponges for his carriage ; so strong 
was his passion for the genuine article. 

I wonder that no painter has given us familiar views 
of the East : not processions, grand,sultans,or magnificent 
landscapes ; but ^ithful transcripts of everyday Oriental 
life, such as each street will supply to him. The camels 
,a£Ford endless motives, couched in the market-places, 
lying by thousands in the camel-square, snorting and 
bubbling after their manner, the sun blazing down on 
their backs, their slaves and keepers lying behind them in 
the shade : and the Caravan Bridge, above all, would 
afford a painter subjects for a dozen of pictures. Over 
this Roman arch, which crosses the Meles river, all the 
caravans pass on their entrance to the town. On one 
side, as we sat and looked at it, was a great row of plane- 
trees ; on the opposite bank, a deep wood of tall cypresses 
— in the midst of which rose up innumerable grey tombs, 
surmounted with the turbans of the defunct believers. 
Beside the stream, the view was less gloomy. There 
was under the plane-trees a little coffee-house, shaded by 
a trellis-work, covered over with a vine, and ornamented 
with many rows of shining pots and water-pipes, for 
which 'there was no use at noon-day now, in the time of 
Ramazan. Hard by the coffee-house was a garden and 
a bubbling marble fountain, and over the stream was a 
broken summer-house, to which amateurs may ascend 
for the purpose of examining the river ; and all round 
the plane-trees plenty of stools for those who were 
inclined to sit and drink sweet thick coffee, or cool 
lemonade made of fresh green citrons. The master of 
the house, dressed in a white turban and light blue 
pelisse, lolled under the cofiee-house awning ; the slave 
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in white with a crimson striped jacket, his face as black 
as ebony, brought us pipes and lemonade again, and 
returned to his station at the coflFee-house, where he\ 
curled his black legs together, and began singing out of 
his flat nose to the thrumming of a long guitar with wire 
strings. The instrument was not bigger than a soup- 
ladle, with a long straight handle, but its music pleased 
the performer ; for his eyes rolled shining about, and his 
head wagged, and he grinned with an innocent intensity 
of enjoyment that did one good to look at. And there 
was a friend to share his pleasure : a Turk dressed in 
scarlet, and covered all over with daggers and pistols, sat 
leaning forward on his little stool, rocking about, and 
grinning quite as eagerly as the black minstrel. As he 
sang and we listened, figures of women bearing pitchers 
went passing over the Roman bridge, which we saw 
between the large trunks of the planes ; or grey forms 
of camels were seen stalking across it, the string preceded 
by the little donkey, who is always here their long-eared 
conductor. i> 

These are very humble incidents of travel. Whenever 
the steamboat touches the shore adventure retreats into 
the interior, and what is called romance vanishes. It 
won't bear the vulgar gaze ; or rather the light of 
common day puts it out, and it is only in the dark that 
it shines at sdl. There is no cursing and insulting of 
Giaours now. If a Cockney looks or behaves in a 
particularly ridiculous way, the little Turks come out 
and laugh at him. A Londoner is no longer a spittoon 
for true believers : and now that dark Hassan sits in his 
divan and drinks champagne, and Selim has a French 
watch, and Zuleika perhaps takes Morison's pills, 
Byronism becomes absurd instead of sublime, and is only 
a foolish expression of Cockney wonder. They still 
occasionally beat a man for going into a mosque, but this 
is almost the only sign of ferocious vitality left in the 
Turk of the Mediterranean coast, and strangers may | 
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enter scores of mosques without molestation. The 
paddle-wheel is the great conqueror. Wherever the 
captain cries 'Stop her !' Civilisation stops, and lands in 
the ship's boat, and makes a permanent acquaintance with 
the savages on shore. Whole hosts of crusaders have 
passed and died, and butchered here in vain. But to 
manufacture European iron into pikes and helmets was 
a waste of metal : in the shape of piston-rods and furnace- 
pokers it is irresistible ; and I think an allegory might be 
made showing how much stronger commerce )is than 
chivalry, and finishing with a grand image of Mahomet's 
crescent being extinguished in Fulton's boiler. 
^, This I thought was the moral of the day's sights and 
I adventures. We pulled oS* to the steamer in the after- 
noon — the Inbat blowing fresh, and setting all the craft 
in the gulf dancing over its blue waters. We were 
presently under way again, the captain ordering his 
engines to work only at hsilf power, so that a -French 
steamer which was quitting Smyrna at the same time 
might come up with us, and fancy she could beat the 
irresistible 'Tagus.' Vain hope I Just as the French- 
man neared us, the ' Tagus ' shot out like an arrow, and 
the discomfited Frenchman went behind. Though we 
all relished the joke exceedingly, there was a French 
gentleman on board who did not seem to be by any 
means tickled with it ; but he had received papers at 
Smyrna, containing news of Marshal Bugeaud's victory 
at Isly, and had this land victory to set against our 
harmless little triumph at sea. 

That night we rounded the island of Mitylene : and 
the next day the coast of Troy was in sight, and the 
tomb of Achilles — a dismal- looking mound that rises in 
a low dreary barren shore— less lively and not more 
picturesque than the Scheldt or the mouth of the 
Tliames. Then we passed Tenedos and the forts and I 
town at the mouth of the Dardanelles. The weather 
was not too hot, the water as smooth as at Putney, and ' 
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everybody happy and excited at the thought of seeing 
Constantinople to-morrow. We had music on board all 
the way from Smyrna. A German commis-voyageur, 
with a guitar, who had passed unnoticed until that time, 
produced his instrument about mid-day, and began to 
whistle waltzes. He whistled so divinely that the ladies 
left their cabins, and men laid down their books. He 
whistled a polka so bewitchingly that two young Oxford 
men began whirling round the deck, and performed that 
popular dance with much agility until they sank down 
tired. He still continued an unabated whistling, and as 
nobody would dance, pulled ofF his coat, produced a pair 
of castanets, and whistling a mazurka, performed it with 
tremendous agility. His whistling made everybody gay 
and happy — made those acquainted who had not spoken 
before, and inspired such a feeling of hilarity in the ship 
that that night, as we floated over the sea of Marmora, 
a general vote was expressed for broiled bones and a 
regular supper-party. Punch was brewed, and speeches 
were made, and, after a lapse of fifteen years, I heard 
the *01d English Gentleman* and 'Bright Chanti- 
deer proclaims the Morn,' sung in such style that you 
would almost fancy the proctors must hear, and send 
us all home. 
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When we rose at sunrise to see the fa 
Constantinople, we found, in the place t 
the sun, a bright white fog, which hid b 
and which only disappeared as the vesse 
wards the Golden Horn. There the fogi 
were by Hakes, and as you see gauze 
away, one by one, before 3 great fair) 
theatre. This will give idea enough oi 
difEculty is to describe the scene afterwa 
in truth the great fairy scene, than which 
to conceive anything more brilliant and n 
can't go to any more romantic place ch; 
to draw my similes from — Drury Lane, s 
to see it in our youth, when to our sighi 
pictures of the melodrama or pantoi 
magnificent as any objects of nature we 
maturer eyes. Well, the view of Const 
fine as any of Stanfield's best theatrical f 
the best period of youth, when fancy hat 
on her — when all the heroines who dar 
scene appeared as ravishing beauties, whi 
an unearthly splendour about Baker and 
the sound of the bugles and fiddles, an 
clang of the cymbals, as the scene un 
gorgeous procession meandered triumpha 
— caused a thrill of pleasure, and awaken 
fulness of sensual enjoyment that is only j 
The above sentence contains the foil 
tions : — The enjoyments of boyish fanc] 
66 
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intense and delicious in the world. Stanfield's panorama 
used to be the realisation of the most intense youthful 
hncy, I puzzle my brains and find no better likeness for 
the place. The view of Constantinople resembles the ne 
plus ultra of a Stanfield diorama, with a glorious accom- 
paniment of music, spangled houris, warriors, and winding ' 
processions, feasting the eyes and the soiil with light, , 
splendour, and harmony. If you were never in this way 
during your youth ravished at the playhouse, of course 
the whole comparison is useless : and you have no idea, 
from this description, of the effect which Constantinople 
produces on the mind. But if you were never aflFected by \ 
a theatre, no words can work upon your fancy, and I 
typographical attempts to move it are of no use. For, 
suppose we combine mosque, minaret, gold, cypress, 
water, blue, caiques, seventy-four, Galata, Tophana, 
Ramazan, Backallum, and so forth, together, in ever so 
many ways, your imagination will never be able to depict 
a city out of them. Or, suppose I say the Mosque of St. 
Sophia, is four hundred and seventy-three feet in height, / 
measuring from the middle nail of the gilt crescent 
surmounting the dome to the ring in the centre stone ; ^ 
the circle of the dome is one hundred and twenty-three 
feet in diameter, the windows ninety-seven in number — ^ 
and all this may be true, for anything I know to the 
contrary : yet who is to get an idea of St. Sophia from . 
dates, proper names, and calculations with a measuring- 
line ? It can't be done by giving the age and measure- ■ 
ment of all the buildings along the river, the names of all j 
the boatmen who ply on it. Has your fancy, which \ 
pooh-poohs a simile, faith enough to build a city with a 
foot-rule i Enough said about descriptions and similes 
(though whenever I am uncertain of one I am naturally - 
most anxious to fight for it) : it is a scene not perhaps ' 
sublime, but charming, magnificent, and cheerful beyond 
any I have ever seen — the most superb combination of 
city and gardens, domes and shipping, hills and water, 
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with the healthiest breeze blowing over it, and above it 
the brightest and most cheerful sky. 

It is proper, they say, to be disappointed on entering 
the town, or any of the various quarters of it, because the 
houses are not so magnificent on inspection and seen 
singly as they are when beheld en masse from the waters. 
But why form expectations so lofty ? If you see a group 
of peasants picturesquely disposed at a fair, you don't 
suppose that they are all faultless beauties, or that the 
men's coats have no rags, and the women's gowns are 
made of silk and velvet : the wild ugliness of the interior 
of Constantinople or Pera has a charm of its own, greatly 
more amusing than rows of red bricks or drab stones, 
however symmetrical. With brick or stone they could 
never form those fantastic ornaments, railings, balconies, 
roofe, galleries, which jut in and out of the rugged houses 
of the city. As we went from Galata to Pera up a steep 
hill, which newcomers ascend with some difficulty, but 
which a porter, with a couple of hundredweight on his 
back, paces up without turning a hair, I thought the 
wooden houses, far from being disagreeable objects, sights 
quite as surprising and striking as the grand one we had 
just left. 

I do not know how the Custom House of His Highness 
is made to be a profitable speculation. As I left the ship, 
a man pulled after my boat, and asked for backsheesh, 
which was given him to the amount of about twopence. 
He was a Custom-house officer, but I doubt whether this 
sum which he levied ever went to the revenue. 

I can fancy the scene about the quays somewhat to 
resemble the river of London in olden times, before coal^ 
smoke had darkened the whole city with soot, and ^w^hen, 
according to the old writers, there really was bright 
weather. The fleets of caiques bustling along the shore^ 
or scudding over the blue water, are beautiful to look at : 
in Hollar's print London river is so studded over w^ith 
wherry-boats, which bridges and steamers have since 
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destroyed. Here the caique is still in full perfection : 
there are thirty thousanih^te^ of the kind plying between , 
the cities ; every boat is neat, and trimly carved and * 
painted ; and I scarcely saw a man pulling in one of them • 
that was not a fine specimen of his race, brawny, and 
brown, with an open chest and a handsome face. They ' 
wear a thin shirt of exceedingly light cotton, which | 
leaves their fine brown limbs full play ; and with a purple 1 
sea for a background, every one of these dashing boats | 
forms a brilliant and glittering picture. Passengers squat j 
in the inside of the boat ; so that as it passes you see little 
more than the heads of the true believers, with their red 
fez and blue tassel, and that placid gravity of expression 
which the sucking of a tobacco-pipe is sure to give to a 
man. 

The Bosphorus is enlivened by a multiplicity of other 
kinds of craft. There are the dirty men-of-war's boats 
of the Russians, with unwashed mangy crews ; the great 
ferry-boats carrying hundreds of passengers to the 
vil^ges ; the melon-boats piled up with enormous 
golden fruit ; His Excellency the Pasha's boat, with 
twelve men bending to their oars ; and His Highness's 
own caique, with a head like a serpent, and eight-and- 
twenty tugging oarsmen, that goes shooting by amidst 
the thundering of the cannon. Ships and steamers, with 
black sides and flaunting colours, are moored everywhere, 
showing their flags, Russian and English, Austrian, 
American, and Greek ; and along the quays country 
ships from the Black Sea or the islands, with high carved 
poops and bows, such as you see in the pictures of the 
shipping of the seventeenth century. The vast groves 
and towers, domes and quays, tall minarets and spired 
spreading mosques of the three cities, rise all around in 
endless magnificence and variety, and render this water- 
street a scene of such delightful liveliness and beauty, 
that one never tires of looking at it. I lost a great ' 
number of the sights in and round Constantinople \ 
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through the beauty of this idmirablc scene: 
are sights after all ? and isn't that the best si 
makes you most happy i 

We were lodged at Pera at Misseri's Hote 
of which has been made famous ere this tii 
excellent book 'Eothen,* — a work for whi 
passengers on board our ship had been bal 
which had charmed all — from our great stati 
polished lawyer, our young Oxonian, who si 
certain passages that he feared were wicked, d< 
writer of this, who, after perusing it with deli 
down with wonder, exclaiming, * Aut Diabo 
a book which has since (greatest miracle of all 
feeling of warmth and admiration in the bos 
godlike, impartial, stony Athcnteum. Misseri, 
ful and chivalrous Tartar, is transformed int 
tjuiet and gentlemanlike of landlords, a great 
gentlemanlike in manner and appearance tha 
us who sat at his table, and smoked cool p 
house-top, as we looked over the hill and tl 
palace to the water, and the Seraglio gardens 
the blue. We confronted Misseri, * Eothen 
and found, on examining him, that it was ' Au 
aut amicus' — but the -name is a secret: I 
breathe it, though I am dying to tell it. 

The last good description of a Turkish bat 
was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's — which 
picture must have been painted at least a hi 
thirty years ago ; so that another sketc 
attempted by a humbler artist in a diffcren 
The Turkish bath is certainly a novel sensa 
Englishman, and may be set down as a most 
surprising event of his life. I made the val 
or dragoman (it is rather a fine thing to have a 
in one's service) conduct me forthwith t( 
appointed hummums in the neighbourhood 
walked to a house at Tophana, and into a sp 
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lighted from above, which is the cooling-room of the 
bath. 

The spacious hall has a large fountain in the midst, a 
painted gallery running round it ; and many ropes 
stretched from one gallery to another, ornamented with 
profuse draperies of towels and blue cloths, for the use of 
the frequenters of the place. All round the room and 
the galleries were matted inclosures, fitted with 
numerous neat beds and cushions for reposing on, 
where lay a dozen of true believers smoking, or sleep- 
ing, or in the happy half-dozing state. I was led up 
to one of these beds, to rather a retired corner, in con- 
sideration of my modesty ; and to the next bed presently 
came a dancing dervish, who forthwith began to prepare 
for the bath. 

When the dancing dervish had taken off his yellow 
sugar-loaf cap, his gown, shawl, &c., he was arrayed in 
two large blue cloths ; a white one being thrown over 
his shoulders, and another in the shape of a turban plaited 
neatly round his head ; the garments of which he 
divested himself were folded up in another linen, and 
neatly put by. I beg leave to state I was treated in pre- 
cisdhr the same manner as the dancing dervish. 

The reverend gentleman then put on a pair of wooden 
pattens, which elevated him about six inches from the 
ground ; and walked down the stairs, and paddled across 
the moist marble floor of the hall, and in at a little door, 
by the which also Tj^macgh^ entered. But I had none 
of the professionalagility of the dancing dervish ; I 
staggered about very ludicrously upon the high wooden 
pattens ; and should have been down on my nose several 
times, had not the dragoman and the master of the bath • 
supported me down the stairs and across the hall. 
Dressed in three large cotton napkins, with a white ) 
turban round my head, I thought of Pali Mall with a 
sort of despair. I passed the little door, it was closed 
behind me — I was in the dark — ^I couldn't speak the 
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language— -in a white turban. Mon Dieu ! what was 
going to happen i 

The dark room was the tepidarium, a moist oozing 
arched den, with a light faintly streaming from an orifice 
in the domed ceiling. Yells of frantic laughter and song 
came booming and clanging through the echoing arches, 
the doors clapped to with loud reverberations. It was 
the laughter of the followers of Mahound, rollicking and 
taking their pleasure in the public bath. I could not go 
into that place : I swore I would not ; they promised 
me a private room, and the dragoman left me. My 
agony at parting from that Christian cannot be de- 
scribed. 

When you get into the sudarium, or hot room, your 

first sensations only occur about half a minute after 

entrance, when you feel that you are choking. I found 

myself in that state, seated on a marble slab ; the bath 

man was gone ; he had taken away the cotton turban 

and shoulder shawl : I saw I was in a narrow room of 

marble, with a vaulted roof, and a fountain of warm and 

cold water ; the atmosphere was in a steam, the choking 

i sensation went ofF, and I felt a sort of pleasure presently 

I in a soft boiling simmer, which, no doubt, potatoes feel 

\ when they are steaming. You are left in this state for 

about ten minutes : it is warm certainly, but odd and 

pleasant, and disposes the mind to reverie. 

But let any delicate mind in Baker Street fancy my 
horror when, on looking up out of this reverie, I saw a 
great brown wretch extended before me, only half dressed, 
standing on pattens, and exaggerated by them and the 
steam until he looked like an ogre, grinning in the most 
horrible way, and waving his arm, on which was a^ horse- 
hair glove. He spoke, in his unknown nasal jargon, 
words which echoed through the arched room 5 his eyes 
seemed astonishingly large and bright, his ears stuck out, 
and his head was all shaved, except a bristling top-knot, 
which gave it a demoniac fierceness. 
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This description, I feel, is growing too frightful ; 
ladies who read it will be going into hysterics, or saying, 
'Well, upon my word, this is the most singular, the 
most extraordinary kind of language* Jane, my love, 

70U will not read that odious book ' and so I will be 

brief. This grinning man belabours the patient | 
violently with the horse-brush. When he has com- ! 
pleted the horsehair part, and you lie expiring under a I 
squirting fountain of warm water, and fancying all is ' 
done, he reappears with a large brass basin, containing a 
quantity of ilather, in the midst of which is something^ 
like old Miss MacWhirter's flaxen wig that she is so ' 
proud of, and that we have all laughed at. Just as you , 
are going to remonstrate, the thing like the wig is dashed 
into your face and eyes, covered over with soap, and for 
five minutes you are drowned in lather : you can't see, 
the suds are frothing over your eyeballs ; you can't hear, 
the soap is whizzing into your ears ; can't gasp for breath, 
Miss MacWhirter's wig is down your throat with half a 
pailfiil of suds in an instant — you are all soap. Wicked 
children in former days have jeered you, exclaiming^ 
* How are you oflF for soap ? ' You little knew what 
saponacity was till you entered a Turkish bath. 

When the whole operation is concluded, you are led — 
wth what heartfelt joy I need not say — ^softly back to the 
rooling-room, having been robed in shawls and turbans 
tt before. You are laid gently on the reposing bed ; 
somebody brings a narghil6, which tastes as tobacco 
nust taste in Mahomet's Paradise ; a cool sweet dreamy 
^nguor takes possession of the purified frame ; and half- 
in-hourof such delicious laziness is spent over the pipe 
>s is unknown in Europe, where vulgar prejudice has 
nost shamefully maligned indolence — calls it foul names, 
iich as the fether of all evil, and the like ; in fact, does 
■lot know how to educate idleness as those honest 
Turks do, and the fruit which, when properly cultivated, 
it bears. 
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The after-bath state is the most delighdiil condition 
of laziness I erer knew, and I tried it wherever we went 
afterwards on our litde tour. At Smyrna the whole 
business was much inferior to the method employed in 
the capital. At Cairo, after the soap, you are plunged 
into a sort of stone coffin, fiiU of water which is all but 
boiling. This has its charms ; but I could not relish the 
Egyptian shampooing. A hideous old bliiid man (but 
very dexterous in his art) tried to break my back and 
dislocate my shoulders, but I could not see the pleasure 
of the practice : and another fellow began tickling the 
soles of my feet, but I rewarded him with a kick that 
sent him off the bench. The pure idleness is the best, 
and I shall never enjoy such in Europe again. 

Victor Hugo, in his famous travels on the Rhine 
visiting Cologne, gives a learned account of what he 
didn^t see there. I have a remarkable catalogue of 
similar objects at Constantinople. I didn't see the 
dancing dervishes, it was Ramazan ; nor the howling 
dervishes at Scutari, it was Ramazan ; nor the interior 
of St. Sophia, nor the women's apartment of the Seraglio, 
nor the fashionable promenade at the Sweet Waters, 
alwavs because it was Ramazan ; during which period 
the oervishes dance and howl but rarely, their legs and 
lungs being unequal to much * exertion during a fast of 
fifteen hours. On account of the same holy season, the 
Roval palaces and mosques are shut ; and though the 
Valley of the Sweet Waters is there, no one goes to 
walk ; the people remaining asleep all day, and passing 
the night in feasting and carousing. The minarets arc 
illuminated at this season ; even the humblest mosque at 
Terusalem, or JaiSFa, mounted a few circles of dingy 
lamps; those of the capital were handsomely lighted 
with many festoons of lamps, which had a nne effect 
from the water, I need not mention other and constant 
illuminations of the city, which innumerable travellers 
have described — I mean ' the fires. There were three in 
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Pera during our eight days' stay there ; but they did not 
last long enough to bring the Sultan out of bed to come 
and lend his aid. Mr. Hobhouse (quoted in the ^ Guide- 
book') says, if a fire lasts an hour the Suluin is bound to 
attend it in person ; and that people having petitions to 
present, have often set houses on fire for the purpose of 
forcing out this Royal trump. The Sultan can't lead a 
very 'jolly life,' if this rule be universal. Fancy His 
Highness, in the midst of his moon-faced beauties, hand- 
kerchief in hand, and obliged to tie it round his face, and 
go out of his warm harem at midnight at the cursed cry 
of'YangenVar!' 

We saw His Highness in the midst of his people and 
their petitions, when he came to the mosque at Tophana ; 
not the largest, but one of the most picturesque of the 
public buildings of the city. The streets were crowded 
with people watching for the august arrival, and lined 
with the squat military in their bastard European 
costume ; the sturdy police, with bandeliers and brown 
surtouts, keeping order, driving ofF the faithful from the 
railings of the Esplanade through which their Emperor 
was to pass, and only admitting (with a very unjust 
partiality, I thought) us Europeans into that reserved 
space. Before the august arrival, numerous officers 
collected, colonels and pashas went by with their 
attendant running footmen ; the most active, insolent, \ 
and hideous of these great men, as I thought, being His \ 
Highness's black eunuchs, who went prancing through 
the crowd, which separated before them with every sign 
of respect. 

The common women were assembled by many 
hundreds : the yakmac, a muslin chin-cloth which they 
vear, makes almost every face look the same ; but the 
eyes and noses of these beauties are generally visible, and, ^ 
[or the most part, both these features are good. The 
jolly ncgresses wear the same white veil, but they arc by 
no means so particular about hiding the charms of their 
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good-natured black faces, and they let the cloth hM, 
about as it lists, and grin unconnned. Wherever w^ 
went the negroes seemed happy. They have the orgai^ 
of child-loving : little creatures were always prattling or 
their shoulders, queer little things in night-gowns 
yellow dimitv, with great flowers, and pink or red oi 
yellow shawls, with great eyes glistening underneath 
Of such the black women seemed always the happ] 
guardians. I saw one at a fountain, holding one chil^ 
in her arms, and giving another a drink — 2, ragged littl^ 
beggar — a sweet and touching picture of a blac| 
charity. 

I am almost forgetting His Highness, the Sultar 
About a hundred guns were fired off at clumsy interval 
from the Esplanade facing the Bosphorus, warning i 
that the monarch had set off from his Summer Palac< 
and was on the way to his grand canoe. At last tha 
vessel made its appearance; the band struck up h 
favourite air ; his caparisoned horse was led down t 
the shore to receive him ; the eunuchs, fat pasha 
colonels, and officers of state gathering round as tt 
Commander of the Faithful mounted. I had the ii 
describable happiness of seeing him at a very she 
distance. The Padishah, or Father of all the Sovereigi 
on earth, has not that majestic air which some sovereig] 
possess, and which makes the beholder's eyes wink, ar 
his knees tremble under him ; he has a black beard, ar 
a handsome well-bred face, of a French cast ; he loo! 
, like a young French roui worn out by debauch ; 1: 
j eyes bright, with black rings round them ; his chee 

\ I pale and hollow. He was lolling on his horse as if 1 

I could hardly hold himself on the saddle : or as if 1 
cloak, fastened with a blazing diamond clasp on I 
breast, and felling over his horse's tail, pulled him bac 
I But the handsome sallow face of the Refuge of t 
I World looked decidedly interesting and intellectual* 
jhave seen many a young Don Juan at Paris, behind 
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counter, with such a beard and countenance ; the flame \ 
of passion still burning in his hollow eyes, while on his 
damp brow was stamped the fatal mark of premature 
decay. The man we saw cannot live many summers. ' 
Women and wine are said to have brought the Zilullah 
to this state ; and it is whispered by the dragomans, or 
laquais-de-place (from whom travellers at Constantinople 
generally get' their political information), that the 
Suhan's mother and his ministers conspire to keep him 
plunged in sensuality, that they may govern the kingdom 
according to their own fancies. Mr. Urquhart, I am 
sure, thinks that Lord Palmerston has something to do 
with the business, and drugs the Sultan's champagne for 
the benefit of Russia. 

As the PontiflF of Mussulmans passed into the mosque, 
2 shower of petitions was flung from the steps where the 
crowd was collected, and over the heads of the gendarmes 
in brown. A general cry, as for justice, rose up : and 
one old ragged woman came forward, and burst through 
the throng, howling, and flinging about her lean arms, 
ud baring her old shrunken breast. I never saw a finer 
action of tragic woe, or heard sounds more pitiful than 
those old passionate groans of hers. What was your 
pniyer, poor old wretched soul ? The gendarmes 
bemmed her round, and hustled her away, but rather 
kindly. The Padishah went on quite impassible — the 
picture of debauch and ennui. 

Hike pointing morals, and inventing for myself cheap 
consolations, to reconcile me to that state of life into which 
it has pleased Heaven to call me ; and as the Light or 
the World disappeared round the corner, I reasoned 
pleasantly with myself about His Highness, and enjoyed 
^ secret selfish satisfaction a man has, who sees he is 
^er off than his neighbour. * Michael Angelo,' I 
■id, *you are still (by courtesy) yoimg : if you had five 
hundred thousand a year, and were a great prince, I 
vould lay a wager that men would discover in you a 
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magnificent courtesy of demeanour, and a majestic 
presence that only belongs to the sovereigns of the 
world. If you had such an income, you think you could 
spend it with splendour : distributing genial hospitalities, 
kindly alms, soothing misery, bidding humility be of 
good heart, rewarding desert. If you had such means 
of purchasing pleasure, you think, you rogue, you could 
relish it with gusto. But fancy being brought to the 
condition of the poor Light of the Universe yonder; 
and reconcile yourself with the idea that you are only a 
farthing rushlight. The cries of the poor widow fall as 
dead upon him as the smiles of the brightest eyes out of 
Georgia. He can't stir abroad but those abominable 
cannon begin roaring and deafening his ears. He can't 
see the world but over the shoulders of a row of hi 
pashas, and eunuchs, with their infernal ugliness. His 
1 , ears can never be regaled with a word of truth, or 

^ blessed with an honest laugh. The only privilege of 

^ manhood left to him, he enjoys but for a month in the 

• , yc^r, at this time of Ramazan, when he is forced to fast 

for fifteen hours ; and, by consequence^ has the blessing 
of feeling hungry.' Sunset during Lent appears to be 
his single moment of pleasure ; they say the poor 
fellow is ravenous by that time, and as the gun fires the 
/ dish-covers are taken off, so that for five minutes a day 

he lives and is happy over pillau, like another mortal. 
And yet, when floating by tHc Summer Palace, a 
y barbaric edifice of wood and marble, with gilded suns 

\ blazing over the porticoes, and all sorts of strange 

ornaments and trophies figuring on the gates and 
railings — when we passed a long row of barred and 
filigreed windows, looking on the water — when we were 
told that those were the apartments of His Hignws's 
ladies, and actually heard them whispering and laughing 
behind the bars — a strange feeling of curiosity came 
over some ill-regulated minds — ^just to have one peep, one 
look at all those wondrous beauties, singing to the 
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dulcimers, paddling in the fountains, dancing in the 
marble halls, or lolling on the golden cushions, as the 
gaudjr black slaves brought pipes and coffee. This 
tumultuous movement was calmed by thinking of that 
dreadful statement of travellers, that in one of the most 
elegant halls there is a trap-door, on peeping belovir 
which you may see the Bosphorus running underneath, 
into which some luckless beauty is plunged occasionally, 
and the trap-door is shut, and the dancing and the 
singing, and the smoking and the laughing go on as 
before. They say it is death to pick up any of the sacks 
thereabouts, if a stray one should float by you. There 
were none any day when I passed, at leasts on the surface 
of the water. 

It has been rather a fashion of our travellers to \ 
apologise for Turkish life, of late, and paint glowing 
agreeable pictures of many of its institutions. The 
celebrated author of ^ Palm-L eaves * (his name is famous 
under the date-trees offhe Nile, andlittercd with respect 
beneath the tents of the Bedaween) has touchingly 
described Ibrahim Pasha's paternal fondness, who cut off 
a black slave's head for having dropped and maimed one 
of his children ; and has penned a melodious panegyric 
of ' The Harem,' and of the fond and beautiful duties 
of the inmates of that place of love, obedience, and 
seclusion. I saw, at the mausoleum of the late Sultan 
Mahmoud's &milv, a* good subject for a Ghazul, in the 
true new Oriental manner. 

These Royal burial-places are the result of the pious 
Moslems. Lamps are kept burning there ; and in the 
ante-chambers, copies of the Koran are provided for the 
use of believers ; and you never pass these cemeteries but 
you see Turks washing at the cisterns, previous to 
entering for prayer, or squatted on the benches, chanting 
passages from the sacred volume. Christians, I believe, 
arc not admitted, but may look through the bars, and 
sec the coffins of the defunct monarchs and children of 
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the Royal race. Each lies in his narrow sarcophagus, 
which is commonly flanked by huge candles, and covered 
with a rich embroidered pall. At the head of each 
coffin rises a slab, with a gilded inscription; for the 
princesses, the slab is simple, not unlike our own 
monumental stones. The headstones of the tombs of 
the defunct princes are decorated with a turban, or, since 
the introduction of the latter article of dress, with the 
red fez. That of Mahmoud is decorated with the im- 
perial aigrette. 

In this dismal but splendid museum, I remarked two 
little tombs with little red fezzes, very small, and for 
very young heads evidently, which were lying under the 
little embroidered palls of state. I forget whether they 
had candles too ; but their little flame of life was soon 
extinguished, and there was no need of many pounds of 
wax to typify it. These were the tombs of Mahmoud's 
grandsons, nephews of the present Light of the Universe, 
and children of his sister, the wife of Hahil Pasha* 
Little children die in all ways : these of the much- 
maligned Mahometan Royal race perished by the bow- 
string. Sultan Mahmoud (may he rest in glory !) 

• strangled the one ; but, having some spark of human 

feeling, was so moved by the wretchedness and agony of 

/ the poor bereaved mother, his daughter, that his Royal 

heart relented towards her, and he promised that, should 
she ever have another child, it should be allowed to live. 

i He died ; and Abdul Medjid (may his name be blessed !), 

the debauched young man whom we just saw riding to 
the mosque, succeeded. His sister, whom he is said to 
have loved, became again a mother, and had 'a son. But 
she relied upon her father's word and her august brother's 
love, and hoped that this little one should be spared. 
/ The same accursed hand tore this infiint out of its 

/ mother's bosom, and killed it. The poor woman's heart 

broke outright at this second calamity, and she died. 
\ But on her death-bed she sent for her brother, rebuked 
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him as a perjurer and an assassin, and expired calling 
down the divine justice on his head. She lies now by 
the side of the two little fezzes. 

Now I say this would be a fine subject for an Oriental 
poem. The detaik are dramatic and noble, and could 
be grandly touched by a fine artist. If the mother 
had borne a daughter the child would have been safe ; 
that perplexity might be pathetically depicted as agitat- 
ing the bosom of the young wife about to become 
a mother. A son is born : you can see her despair and 
the pitiful look she casts on the child, and the way in 
which she hugs it every time the curtains of her door 
are removed. The oultan hesitated probably ; he 
allowed the infant to live for six weeks. He could not 
bring his Royal soul to inflict pain. He yields at last ; 
he is a martyr — to be pitied, not to be blamed. If he 
melts at his daughter's agony, he is a man and a fother. 
There are men and fathers too in the much-maligned 
Orient. 

Then comes the second act of the tragedy. The new 
hopes, the fond yearnings, the terrified misgivings, the 
timid belief, and weak confidence ; the child that is born 
--and dies smiling prettily — and the mother's heart is 
rent so, that it can love, or hope, or suffer no more. 
AUah is God ! She sleeps by the little fezzes. Hark 1 
the guns are booming over the virater, and His Highness 
is coming from his prayers. 

After the murder of that little child, it seems to me 
one can never look with anything but horror upon the 
butcherly Herod who ordered it. The death of the 
seventy thousand Janissaries ascends to historic dignity, 
and takes rank as war. But a great Prince and Light 
of the Universe, who procures abortions and throttles 
little babies, dwindles away into such a frightful insig- 
nificance of crime, that those may respect him who will. 
I pity their Excellencies the Ambassadors, who are 
obliged to smirk and cringe to such a rascal. To do the 
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Turks justice — and two days' walk in Constantinopkl 
will settle this fact as well as a year's residence in the 
city — the people do not seem in the least animated byj 
this Herodian spirit. I never saw more kindness toj 
children than among all classes, more fathers walking 
about with little solemn Mahometans in red caps ao] 
big trousers, more business going on than in the toy 
quarter, and in the Atmeidan. Although you may see 
there the Thebaic stone set up by the Empero^ 
Theodosius, and the bronze column of serpents whicl^ 
Murray says was brought from Delphi, but which m) 
guide informed me was the very one exhibited by Mosa 
in the Wilderness, yet I found the examination of thes< 
antiquities much less pleasant than to look at the man] 
troops of children assembled on the plain to play ; and t^ 
watch them as they were dragged about in little queel 
arobas, or painted carriages, which are there kept foi 
hire. I have a picture of one of them now in my eyes 
a little green oval machine, with flowers rudely painte< 
round the window, out of which two smiling heads ar 
peeping, the pictures of happiness. An old, goo(j 
humoured, grey-bearded Turk is tugging the cart ; an 
behind it walks a lady in a yakmac and yellow slippen 
and a black female slave, grinning as usual, toward 
whom the little coach-riders are looking. A sma 
sturdy barefooted Mussulman is examiningythe cart wit 
some feelings of envy ! he is too poor to purchase a rid 
for himself and the round-faced puppy-dog, which he 
hugging in his arms as young ladies in our country c 
dolls. 

All the neighbourhood of the Atmeidan is exceeding 
picturesque — the mosque court and cloister, where tl 
Persians have their stalls of sweetmeats and tobacco ; 
superb sycamore-tree grows in the middle of this, ove 
shadowing an aromatic fountain ; great flocks of pigeo 
are settling in comers of the cloister, and barley is so 
at the gates, with which the good-natured people fe< 
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them. From the Atmeidan you have a fine view of St. 
Sophia : and here stands a mosque which struck me as 
being much more picturesque and sumptuous — the 
Mosque of Sultan Achmed, with its six gleaming white 
minarets and its beautiful courts and trees. Any infidels 
mj enter the court without molestation , and, looking 
through the barred windows of the mosque, have a view 
of its airy and spacious interior. A small audience of 
women was collected there when I looked in, squatted 
on the mats, and listening to a preacher, who was walk- 
ing among them, and speaking with great energy. My 
dragoman interpreted to me the sense of a few words of 
his sermon : he was warning them of the danger of 
gadding about to public places, and of the immorality of 
too much talking ; and, I dare say, we might have had 
more valuable information from him regarding the 
follies of womankind, had not a tall Turk clapped my 
interpreter on the shoulder, and pointed him to be off. 

Although the ladies are veiled, and muffled with the 
ugliest dresses in the world, yet it appears their modesty 
is alarmed in spite of all the coverings which they wear. 
One day, in the bazaar, a fat old body, with diamond 
rings on her fingers^ that were tinged with henne of a 
logwood colour, came to the shop where I was purchasing 
dippers, with her son, a young Aga of six years of age, 
dressed in a braided frock-coat, with a huge tassel to his 
fa, exceeding fat, and of a most solemn demeanour. 
The young Aga came for a pair of shoes, and his 
contortions were so delightful as he tried them, that I 
temained looking on with great pleasure, wishing for 
Uech to be at hand to sketch his lordship and his fat 
namma, who sat on the counter. That lady fancied I 
was looking at her, though, as far as I could see, she had 
the figure and complexion of a roly-poly pudding ; and 
ID, with quite a premature bashfulness, she sent me a 
Message hj the shoemaker, ordering me to walk away if 
I had made my purchases, for that ladies of her rank did 
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not choose to be stared at hy strangers ; and I was obliged 
to take my leave, though with sincere regret, for the 
little lord had just sque^ed himself into an attitude than 
which I never saw anything more ludicrous in General 
Tom Tliumb. When the ladies of the Seraglio come 
to that bazaar with their cortege of infernal black eunuchs, 
strangers are told to move on briskly. I saw a bevy of 
about eight of these, with their aides-de-camp ; but 
they were wrapped up, and looked just as vulgar and 
ugly as the other women, and were not, I suppose, of 
the most beautiful sort. The poor devils are allowed to 
come out, half-a-dozen times in the year, to spend their 
little wretched allowance of pocket-money in purchasing 
trinkets and tobacco ; all the rest of the time they 
pursue the beautiful duties of their existence in the w^alls 
of the sacred harem. 

Though strangers are not allowed to see the interior 
of the cage in which these birds of Paradise are confined, 
yet many parts of the Seraglio are free to the curiosity of 
visitors, who choose to drop a backsheesh here and there. 
I landed one morning at the Seraglio point from Galata, 
close by an ancient pleasure-house of the defunct Sultan ; 
a vast broad-brimmed pavilion, that looks agreeable 
enough to be a dancing room for ghosts now : there is 
another summer-house, the Guide-book cheerfully says, 
whither the Sultan goes to sport with his women and 
mutes, A regiment of infantry, with their music at their 
head, were marching to exercise in the outer grounds of 
the Seraglio ; and we followed them, and had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing their evolutions, and hearing their bands, 
upon a fine green plain under the Seraglio walls, where 
stands one solitary column, erected in memory of some 
triumph of some Byzantian emperor. 

There were three battalions of the Turkish infantry, 
exercising here; and they seemed to perform their 
evolutions in a very satisfactory manner : that is, they 
fired all together, and charged and halted in very straight 
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lincs^ and bit off* imaginary cartridge-tops with great 
fierceness and regularity, and made all their ramrods ring 
to measure^ just like so many Christians. The men 
looked small, young, clumsy, and ill-built ; uncomfortable 
in their shabby European clothes ; and about the legs, 
especially, seemed exceedingly weak and ill-formed. 
Some score of military invalids were lolling in the sun- 
shine, about-a fountain and a marble summer-house that 
stand on the ground, watching their comrades' manoeuvres 
(as if they could never have enough of that delightful 
pastime) ; and these sick were much better cared for 
than their healthy companions. Each man had two 
dressing-gowns, one of white cotton, and an outer 
wrapper of warm brown woollen. Their heads were 
accommodated with wadded cotton nightcaps; and it 
seemed to me, from their condition and from the 
excellent character of the military hospitals, that it would 
be much more wholesome to be ill than to be well in the 
Turkish service. 

Facing this green esplanade, and the Bosphorus shining 
beyond it, rise the great walls of the outer Seraglio 
Gardens : huge masses of ancient masonry, over which 
peep the roofs of numerous kiosks and outhouses, amongst 
thick evergreens, planted so as to hide the beautiful 
frequenters of the place from the prying eyes and tele- 
scopes. We could not catch a glance of a single figure 
moving in these great pleasure-grounds. The road winds 
round the walk ; and the outer park, which is likewise 
planted with trees, and diversified by garden-plots and 
cottages, had more the air of the outbuildings of a homely 
English park, than of a palace which we must all have 
imagined to be the most stately in the world. The most 
commonplace water-carts were passing here and there ; 
roads were being repaired in the Macadamite manner ; 
and carpenters were mending the park-palings, just as 
they do in Hampshire. The next thing you might fancy 
would be the Sultan walking out with a spud and a 
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couple of dogs, on the way to meet the post-bag and the 
Saint Jameses Chronicle* 

The palace is no palace at all. It is a great town of 
pavilions, built without order, here and there, according 
to the h,ncj of succeeding Lights of the Universe, or 
their favourites. The only row of domes which looked 
particularly regular or stately, were the kitchens. As 

Jrou examined the buildings they had a ruinous dilapidated 
ook : they are not furnished, it is said, with particular 
splendour, — not a bit more elegantly than Miss Jones's 
seminary for young ladies, which we may be sure is much 
more comfortable than the extensive establishment of His 
Highness Abdul Medjid. 

In the little stable I thought to see some marks of 
Royal magnificence, and some horses worthy of the king 
of all kings. But the sultan is said to be a very timid 
horseman : the animal that is always kept saddled for 
him did not look to be worth twenty pounds ; and the 
rest of the horses in the shabby dirty stalls were small, 
ill-kept, common - looking brutes. You might see 
better, it seemed to me, at a country inn stable on any 
market-day. 

The kitchens are the most sublime part of the 
Seraglio. There are nine of these great halls, for all 
ranks, from His Highness downwards, where many 
hecatombs are roasted daily, according to the accounts, 
and where cooking goes on with a savage Homeric 
grandeur. Chimneys are despised in these primitive 
halls ; so that the roofs are black virith the smoke or 
hundreds of furnaces, which escapes through apertures in 
the domes above. These, too, give the chief light in the 
rooms, which streams downwards, and thickens and 
mingles with the smoke, and so murkily lights up 
hundreds of swarthy figures busy about the spits and the 
cauldrons. Close to the door by which we entered they 
were making pastry for the sultanas ; and the chief 
pastry-cook, who knew my guide, invited us courteously 
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to see the process, and partake of the delicacies prepared 
for those charming lips. How those sweet lips must 
shine after eating these pufis ! First, huge sheets of 
dough are rolled out till the paste is about as thin as 
silver paper : then an artist forms the dough-muslin into 
a sort of drapery, curling it round and round in many 
bcifiil and pretty shapes, until it is all got into the 
circumference of a round metal tray in which it is baked. 
Then the cake is drenched in grease most profusely ; 
and, finally, a quantity of syrup is poured over it, when 
the delectable mixture is complete. The moon-faced 
ones are said to devour immense quantities of this 
wholesome food ; and, in fact, are eating grease and 
sweetmeats from morning till night. I don't like to 
think wh^t the consequences may be, or allude to the 
agonies which the delicate creatures must inevitably 
afer. 

The good-natured chief pastry-cook filled a copper 
iesin with greasy pufis ; and, dipping a dubious ladle into 
a large cauldron, containing several gallons of syrup, 
poured a liberal portion over the cakes, and invited us to 
at. One of the tarts was quite enough for me : and I 
cicused myself on the plea of ill-health from imbibing 
my more grease and sugar. But my companion, the 
^oman, finished some forty pufis in a twinkling. 
Thejr slipped down his opened jajnrs as the sausages do 
^own clowns' throats in a pantomime. His moustaches 
A)ne with grease, and it dripped down his beard and 
iogers. We thanked the smiling chief pastry-cook, and 
Awarded him handsomely for the tarts. It is something 
tB have eaten of the dainties prepared for the ladies of 
Ik harem ; but I think Mr. Cockle ought to get the 
imes of the chief sultanas among the exalted patrons of 
Ksantibilious pills. 

From the kitchens we passed into the second court of 
^ Seraglio, beyond which is death. The Guide-book 
ttif hints at the dangers which would befall a stranger 
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caught prying in the mysterious first court of the 
palace. I have read * Bluebeard^ and don't care for 
peeping into forbidden doors ; so that the second court 
was quite enough for me ; the pleasure of beholding it 
being heightened, as it were, by the notion of the invisible 
danger sitting next door, with uplifted scimitar ready to 
fall on you — ^present though not seen. 

A cloister runs along one side of this court ; opposite 
is the hall of the divan, * large but low, covered with 
lead, and gilt, after the Moorish manner, plain enough.' 
The Grand Vizier sits in this place, and the ambassadors 
used to wait here, and be conducted hence on horseback, 
attired with robes of honour. But the ceremony is now, 
I believe, discontinued ; the English envoy, at any rate, 
is not allowed to receive any backsheesh, and goes away 
as he came, in the habit of his own nation. On the 
right is a door leading into the interior of the Seraglio ; 
none pass through it but such as are sent for^ the Guide- 
book says : it is impossible to top the terror of that 
description. 

About this door lads and servants were lolling, 
ichoglans and pages, with lazy looks and shabby dresses ; 
and among them, sunning himself sulkily on a bench, a 
poor old fat, wrinkled, dismal white eunuch, with little 
fat white hands, and a great head sunk into his chest, and 
two sprawling little legs that seemed incapable to hold 
up his bloated old body. He squeaked out some surly 
reply to my friend the dragoman, who, softened and 
sweetened by the tarts he had just been devouring, was, 
no doubt, anxious to be polite: and the poor worthy 
fellow walked away rather crestfallen at this return of 
his salutation, and hastened me out of the place. 

The palace of the Seraglio, the cloister with marble 
pillars, the hall of the ambassadors, the impenetrable gate 
guarded by eunuchs and ichoglans, have a romantic look 
in print ; but not so in reality. Most of the marble is 
wood, almost all the gilding is faded, the guards are 
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shabby, the foolish perspectives painted on the walls are 
half cracked off. The place looks like Vauxhall in the 
daytime. 

We passed out of the second court under The Sub- 
LIME Porte — ^which is like a fortified gate of a German 
town of the middle ages — into the outer court, round 
which are public offices, hospitals^ and dwellings of the 
multifarious servants of the palace. This place is very 
wide and picturesque : there is a pretty church of 
Byzantine architecture at the further end ; and in the 
midst of the court a magnificent plane-tree, of pro- 
digious dimensions and fabulous age according to the 
guides ; St. Sophia towers in the further distance : and 
from here, perhaps, is the best view of its light swelling 
domes and beautiful proportions. The Porte itself, too, 
forms an excellent subject for the sketcher, if the officers 
of the court will permit him to design it. I made the 
attempt, and a couple of Turkish beadles looked on very 
good-naturedly for some time at the progress of the 
drawing ; but a good number of other spectators speedily 
joined them, and made a crowd, which is not permitted, 
it would seem, in the Seraglio ; so I was told to pack up 
my portfolio, and remove the cause of the disturbance, 
and lost my drawing of the Ottoman Porte. 

I don't think I have anything more to say about the , 
city which has not been much better told by graYfir i 
t|:aveUecs. I, with them, could see (perhaps it was the 
preaching of the politicians that warned me of the fact) 
that we are looking on at the last days of an empire ; 
and heard many stories of weakness, disorder, and oppres- 
sion. I even saw a Turkish lady drive up to Sultan 
Achmet's mosque in a brougham^ Is not that a subject 
to moralise upon ? And might one not draw endless 
conclusions from it, that the knell of the Turkish 
dominion is rung ; that the European spirit and institu- 
tions once admitted can neyer be rooted out again ; and 
that the scepticism prevalent amongst the higher order$ 
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must descend ere very long to the lower ; and the cry of 
the muezzin from the mosque become a mere ceremony ? 

But as I only stayed eight days in this place, and knew 
not a syllable of the language, perhaps it is as well to 
pretermit any disquisitions about the spirit of the people. 
I can only say that they looked to be very good-natured, 
hahdsome, and lazy ; that the women's yellow slippers 
are very ugly ; that the kabobs at the shop hard by the 
Rope Bazaar are very hot and good ; and that at the 
Armenian cookshops they serve you delicious fish, and a 
stout raisin wine of no small merit. There came in, as., 
we sat and dined there at sunset, a good old Turk, who . 
called for a penny fish, and sat down under a tree vtrj{ 
humbly, and ate it with his own bread. We made th« ^^ 
jolly old Mussulman happy with a quart of the raisil ^^ 
wine 5 and his eyes twinkled with every fresh glass, am,"^ 
he wiped his old beard delighted, and talked and chirpe',^ 
a good deal, and, I dare say, told us the whole state (. : 
the empire. He was the only Mussulman with whom [^^ 
attained any degree of intimacy during my stay in Coi;^°' 
stantinople ; and you will see that, for obvious reasons, !^'' 
cannot divulge the particulars of our conversation. :^^ 

'You have nothing to say, and you own it,' sa';* 
somebody: * then why write?' That question pc^S 
haps (between ourselves) I have put likewise ; and yi^^a 
my dear sir, there are some things worth rememberil '^ac 
even in this brief letter : that woman in the brougham ^^n 
an idea of significance : that comparison of the Serag^'^e 
to Vauxhall in the daytime is a true and real one ; fri'^hi 
both of which your own great soul and ingenious phi ^r 
sophic spirit may draw conclusions, that I myself hr' gr( 
modestly forborne to press. You are too clever ^ i 
require a moral to be tacked to all the fables you r^^ the 
as is done for children in the spelling-books; els<%a 
would tell you that the government of the Otto0^paii] 
Porte seems to be as rotten, ^s wrinkled, and as feebk^()iirsc 
the old eunuch I saw crawling about it in the sun ; f Nd 

Mi 
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vhen the lady drove up in a brougham to Sultan 
Achmet, I felt that the schoolmaster was reallv abroad ; 
and that the crescent will go out before that luminary, 
as meekly as the moon does before the sun. 



CHAPTER VIII 

RHODES 

The sailing of a vessel direct for Ja£Fa brought a great 
Qumber of passengers together, and our decks were 
covered with Christian, Jew, and Heathen. In the 
cabin we were Poles and Russians, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Spaniards, and Greeks ; on the deck were 
squatted several little colonies of people of different race 
and persuasion. There was a Greek Papa, a noble 
'igure with a flowing and venerable white beard, who 
iai been living on bread-and-water for I don't know how 
nan^ years, in order to save a little money to make the 
J%rijnage to Jerusalem. There were several fiamilies of 
Jewish Rabbis, who celebrated their ^ feast of taber- 
nacles' on board ; their chief men performing worship 
^e or thrice a day, dressed in their pontifical habits, and 
l^ttnd with phylacteries : and there were Turks, who 
U their own ceremonies and usages, and wisely kept 
•looffrom their neighbours of Israel. 

r&e dirt of these children of captivity exceeds all 
liability of description ; the profusion of stinks which 
praised, the grease of their venerable garments and 
faesythe horrible messes cooked in the filthy pots, and 
irroored vnth the nasty fingers, the squalor of mats, 
|>s,oId bedding, and foul carpets of our Hebrew friends, 
Md hardly be painted by Swift in his dirtiest mood, and 
ot be, of course, attempted by my timid and genteel 
What would they say in Baker Street to some 
with which our new friends favoured us i What 
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would your ladyship have said if you had seen the 
interesting Greek nun combing her hair over the cabin — 
combing it with the natural fingers, and, averse to 
slaughter, flinging the delicate little intruders, which 
she found in the course of her investigation, gently into 
the great cabin ? Our attention was a good deal 
occupied in watching the strange ways and customs of 
the various comrades of ours. 

The Jews were refugees from Poland, going to lay their 
bones to rest in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and performing 
with exceeding rigour the offices of their religion. At 
morning and evening you were sure to see the chiefs of 
the families, arrayed in white robes, bowing over their 
books, at prayer. Once a week, on the eve before the 
Sabbath, there was a general washing in Jewry, which 
sufficed until the ensuing Friday. The men wore long 
gowns and caps of for, or else broad-brimmed hats, or, 
in service time, boimd on their heads little iron boxes, 
with the sacred name engraved on them. Among the 
lads there were some beautiful faces; and among the 
women your humble servant discovered one who viras a 
perfect rosebud of beauty when first emerging from her 
Friday's toilet ; and for a day or two afterwards, until 
each succeeding day's smut darkened those fresh and 
delicate cheeks of hers. We had some very rough 
weather in the course of the passage from Constantinople 
to JaflFa, and the sea washed over and over our Israeli tish 
friends and their baggages and bundles ; but though 
they were said to be rich, they would not affi^rd to pay 
for cabin shelter. One father of a family, finding his 
progeny half drowned in a squall, vowed he would pay for 
a cabin ; but the weather was somewhat finer the next 
day, and he could not squeeze out his dollars, and 
the ship's authorities would not admit him except upon 
payment. 

This unwillingness to part with money is not only 
found amongst the followers of Moses, but in those of 
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Mahomet, and Christians too. When we went to 
purchase in the bazaars, after offering money for change, 
the honest fellows would frequently keep back several 
piastres, and when urged to refund, would give most 
dismally : and begin doling out penny by penny, and 
utter pathetic prayers to their customer not to take any 
more. I bought five or six pounds' worth of Broussa 
silks for the womankind, in the bazaar at Constantinople, 
and the rich Armenian who sold them begged for three- 
halfpence to pay his boat to Galata. There is something 
naif and amusing in this exhibition of cheatery — this 
simple cringing and wheedling, and passion for twopence 
halfpenny. It was pleasant to give a millionaire beggar 
an alms, and laugh in his face and say, ^ There, Dives, 
there's a penny for you : be happy, you poor old swindling 
scoundrel, as far as a penny goes.' I used to watch these 
Jews on shore, and making bargains with one another as 
soon as they came on board ; the battle between vendor 
and purchaser was an agony — they shrieked, clasped 
hands, appealed to one another passionately ; their hand- 
some noble faces assumed a look of woe — quite an heroic 
eagerness and sadness about a farthing. 

Ambassadors from our Hebrews descended at Rhodes ^ 
to buy provisions, and it was curious to see their deal- | 
ings : there was our venerable Rabbi, who, robed in 
white and silver, and bending over his book at the morn- 
ing service, looked like a patriarch, and whom I saw 
chaffering about a fowl with a brother Rhodian Israelite. ' 
How they fought over the body of that lean animal ! 
The street swarmed with Jews : goggling eyes looked 
out from the old carved casements — hooked noses issued 
from the low antique doors — Jew boys driving donkeys, 
Hebrew mothers nursing children, — dusky, tawdry, 
ragged young beauties and most venerable grey-bearded 
fathers were all gathered round about the affair of the 
ben ! And at the same time that our Rabbi was 
arranging the price of it, his children were instructed to 
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procure bundles of green branches to decorate the ship 
during their feast. Think of the centuries during which 
these wonderful people have remained unchanged ; and 
howy from the days of Jacob downwards, they have 
believed and swindled ! 

The Rhodian Jews, with their genius for iilth, have 
made their quarter of the noble desolate old town the 
most ruinous and wretched of all. The escutcheons of 
the proud old knights are still carved over the doors, 
whence issue these miserable greasy hucksters and 
pedlars. The Turks respected these emblems of the 
brave enemies whom they had overcome, and left them 
untouched. When the French seized Malta they were 
by no means so delicate : they e&ced armorial bearings 
with their usual hot^'headed eagerness ; and a few years 
after they had torn down the coats-of-arms of the gentry, 
the heroes of Malta and Egypt were busy devising 
heraldry for themselves, and were wild to be barons and 
counts of the Empire. 

The chivalrous relics at Rhodes are very superb. I 
know of no buildings whose stately and picturesque 
aspect seems to correspond better with one's notions of 
their proud founders. The towers and gates are warlike 
and strong, but beautiful and aristocratic : you see that 
they must have been high-bred gentlemen who built 
them. The edifices appear in almost as perfect a 
condition as when they were in the occupation of the 
noble Knights of St. John ; and they have this advantage 
over modern fortifications, that they are a thousand 
times more picturesque. Ancient war condescended to 
ornament itself, and built fine carved castles and vaulted 
gates: whereas, to judge from Gibraltar and Malta, 
nothing can be less romantic than the modern military 
architecture ; which sternly regards the fighting, without 
in the least heeding the war-paint. Some of the huge 
artillery with which the place was defended still lies in 
the bastions ; and the touch-holes of the guns are 
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preserved by being covered with rusty old corslets, worn 
by defenders of the fort three hundred years ago. The 
Turks, who battered down chivalry, seem to be waiting 
their turn of destruction now. In walking through 
Rhodes one is strangely affected by witnessing the signs 
of this double decay. For instance, in the streets of the 
knights, you see noble houses, surmounted by noble 
escutcheons of superb knights, who lived there, and prayed, 
and quarrelled, and murdered the Turks ; and were the 
most gallant pirates of the inland seas ; and made vows 
of chastity, and robbed and ravished ; and, professing 
humility, would admit none but nobility into their order ; . 
and died recommending themselves to sweet St. John, and 
calmly hoping for heaven in consideration of all the 
heathen they had slain. When this superb fraternity { 
was obliged to yield to courage as great as theirs, faith as I 
sincere, and to robbers even more dexterous and ; 
audacious than the noblest knight who ever sang aj 
canticle to the Virgin, these halls were filled by magni- 1 
iicent Pashas and Agas, who lived here in the intervals : 
of war, and having conquered its best champions, ; 
despised Christendom and chivalry pretty much as an 
Englishman despises a Frenchman. Now the famous [ 
house is let to a shabby merchant, who has his little 
beggarly shop in the bazaar ; to a small officer, who 
ekes out his wretched pension by swindling, and who 
gets his pay in bad coin. Mahometanism pays in pewter 
now, in place of silver and gold. The lords of the world 
have run to seed. The powerless old sword frightens 
nobody now — the steel is turned to pewter too, some- 
how, and will no longer shear a Christian head off any 
shoulders. In the Crusades my wicked sympathies have | 
always been with the Turks. They seem to me the I 
better Christians of the two : more humane, less t 
brutally presumptuous about their own merits, and more j 
generous in esteeming their neighbours. As far as I can j 
get at the authentic story, Saladin is a pearl of refiner [ 
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ment compared to the brutal beef-eating Richard — 
about whom Sir Walter Scott has led all the world 
astray. 

When shall we have a real account of those times and 
heroes — no good-humoured pageant, like those of the 
Scott romances — but a real authentic story to instruct 
and frighten honest people of the present day, and make 
them thankful that the grocer governs the world now 
in place of the baron ! Meanwhile a man of tender 
feelings may be pardoned for twaddling a little over this 
sad spectacle of the decay of two of the great institutions 
of the world. Knighthood is gone — ^amen ; it expired 
with dignity, its face to the foe : and old Mahomet- 
anism is lingering about just ready to drop. But it is 
unseemly to see such a Grand Potentate in such a state 
of decay : the son of Bajazet Ilderim insolvent ; the 
descendants of the Prophet bullied by Calmucs and 
English and whipper-snapper Frenchmen ; the Fountain 
of Magnificence done up, and obliged to coin pewter ! 
Think of the poor dear houris in Paradise, how sad they 
must look as the arrivals of the Faithful become less and 
less frequent every day. I can fkncj the place begin- 
ning to wear the fatal Vauxhall look of the Seraglio, and 
which has pursued me ever since I saw it : the fountains 
of eternal wine are beginning to run rather dry, and of a 
questionable liquor; the ready-roasted-meat trees may 
cry, *Come eat me,' every now and then, in a faint 
voice, without any gravy in it — but the Faithful begin 
to doubt about the quality of the victuals. Of nights 
you may see the houris sitting sadly under them, 
darning their faded muslins : Ali, Omar, and the Imaums 
are reconciled and have gloomy consultations : and the 
Chief of the Faithful himself, the awful camel-driver, 
the supernatural husband of Khadijah, sits alone in a 
tumbledown kiosk, thinking moodily of the destiny that 
is impending over him ; and of the day when his gardens 
of bliss shall be as vacant as the bankrupt Olympus. 
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All the town of Rhodes has this appearance of decay 
and ruin except a few consuls' houses planted on the sea- 
side, here and there, with bright flags flaunting in the 
sun ; fresh paint ; English crockery ; shining mahogany, 
&c., — ^so many emblems of the new prosperity of thiir 
trade, ivhile the old inhabitants were going to rack — 
the fine Church of St. John, converted into a mosque, 
is a ruined church, with a ruined mosque inside; the 
fortifications are mouldering away, as much as time will 
let them. There was considerable bustle and stir about 
the little port; but it was the bustle of people who 
looked for the most part to be beggars ; and I saw no 
shop in the bazaar that seemed to have the value of a 
pedlar's pack. 

I took, by way of guide, a young fellow from Berlin, 
a journeyman shoemaker, who had just been making 
a tour in Syria, and who professed to speak both Arabic 
and Turkish quite fluently — which I thought he might 
have learned when he was a student at college, before he 
began his profession of shoemaking ; but I found he only 
knew about three words of Turkish, which were pro- 
duced on every occasion, as I walked under his guidance 
through the desolate streets of the noble old town. We 
went out upon the lines of fortification, through an 
ancient gate and guard-house, where once a chapel 
probably slpod, and of which the roofs were richly carved 
and gilded. A ragged squad of Turkish soldiers lolled 
about the gate now ; a couple of boys on a donkey ; a 
grinning slave on a mule ; a pair of women flapping 
along in yellow papooshes ; a basket-maker sitting under 
an antique carved portal, and chanting or howling as he 
plaited his osiers : a peacefiil well of water, at which 
knights' chargers had drunk, and at which the double- 
boyed donkey was now refreshing himself — would have 
made a pretty picture for a sentimental artist. As he 
sits, and endeavours to make a sketch of this plaintive 
little comedy, a shabby dignitary of the island comes 

o 
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clattering by on a thirty-shilling horse, and two or three 
of the ragged soldiers leave their pipes to salute him as 
he passes under the Gothic archway. 

The astonishing brightness and clearness of the sky 
under which the island seemed to bask, struck me as 
surpassing anything I had seen — not even at Cadiz, or 
the Piraeus, had I seen sand so yellow, or crater so 
magnificently blue. The houses of the people along the 
shore were but poor tenements, with humble courtyards 
and gardens ; but every fig-tree was gilded and bright, 
as if it were in an Hesperian orchard ; the palms, planted 
here and there, rose with a sort of halo of light round 
about them; the creepers on the walls quite dazzled 
with the brilliancy of their flowers and leaves ; the people ' 
lay in the cool shadows, happy and idle, with handsome 
solemn faces ; nobody seemed to be at work ; they only 
talked a very little, as if idleness and silence -were a ' 
condition of the delightful shining atmosphere in which 
they lived. 

We went down to an old mosque by the sea-shore, 
with a cluster of ancient domes hard by it, blazing in the 
sunshine, and carved all over with names of Allah, and ^ 
titles of old pirates and generals who reposed there. -- 
The guardian of the mosque sat in the garden-court, ^ 
upon a high wooden pulpit, lazily wagging his body to 
and fro, and singing the praises of the Prophet gently ^^ 
through his nose, as the breeze stirred through the trees'-^ 
overhead, and cast chequered and changing shadows over 
the paved court, and the little fountains, and the nasal ^i 
psalmist on his perch. On one side was the mosque,^ tj 
into which you could see, with its white walls and cool-^^tr 
matted floor, and c|uaint carved pulpit and ornaments.'ii^ 
and nobody at prayers. In the middle distance rose up:^ 
the noble towers and battlements of the knightly tow^n '^ 
with the deep sea-line behind them. ^r^ 

It really seemed as if everybody was to have a sort kx:^^ 
sober cheerfulness, and must yield to indolence und^^trc^ 
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this charming atmosphere. I went into the courtyard 
by the sea-shore (where a few lazy ships were lying, with 
no one on board), and found it was the prison of the 
place. The door was as wide open as Westminster Hall. 
Some prisoners, one or two soldiers and functionaries, 
and some prisoners' wives, were lolling under an arcade 
by a fountain ; other criminals were strolling about here 
and there, their chains clinking quite cheerfully ; and 
they and the guards and officiak came up chatting quite 
friendly together, and gazed languidly over the portfolio, 
as I was endeavouring to get the likeness of one or two 
of these comfortable male^ctors. One old and wrinkled 
she-criminal, whom I had selected on account of the 
peculiar hideousness of her countenance, covered it up 
with a dirty cloth, at which there was a general roar of 
laughter among this good-humoured auditory of cut- 
throats, pickpockets, and policemen. The only symptom 
of a prison about the place was a door, across, which a 
couple of sentinels were stretched, yawning ; while 
within lay three freshly-caught pirates — chained by the 
leg. They had committed some murders of a very late 
date, and were awaiting sentence ; but their wives were 
allowed to communicate freely with them : and it seemed 
to me that if half-a-dozen friends would set them free, 
and they themselves had energy enough to move, the 
sentinels would be a great deal too lazy to walk after 
them. 

The combined influence of Rhodes and Ramazan, I 
suppose, had taken possession of my friend the Schuster- 
gesellfrom Berlin. As soon as he received his fee, he cut 
meat once, and went and lay down by a fountain near the 
port, and ate grapes out of a dirty pocket-handkerchief. 
Other Christian idlers lay near him, dozing, or sprawl- 
ing, in the boats, or listlessly munching water-melons. 
Along the cofFee-houses of the quay sat hundreds more, 
with no better employment ; and the captain of the 
^Iberia' and his ofScers, and several of the passengers in 
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that fiiinous steamship, were in this company, being idle 
with all their might. Two or three adventurous young 
men went off to see the valley where the dragon was 
killed ; but others, more susceptible of the real influence 
of the island, I am sure would not have moved though 
we had been told that the Colossus himself was taking a 
walk half a mile off. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE WHITE SQUALL 

On deck, beneath the awning, 
I dozing lay and yawning ; 
It was the grey of dawning, 

Ere yet the sun arose ; 
And above the funnel's roaring, 
And the fitful wind's deploring, 
I heard the cabin snoring 

With universal nose. 
I could hear the passengers snorting, 
I envied their disporting : 
Vainly I was courting 

The pleasure of a doze. 

So I lay, and wondered why light 
Came not, and watched the twilight 
And the glimmer of the skylight, 

That shot across the deck ; 
And the binnacle pale and steady, 
And the dull glimpse of the dead-eye, 
And the sparks in fiery eddy. 
That whirled from the chimney neck ; 
In our jovial floating prison 
There was sleep from fore to mizen. 
And never a star had risen 

The hazy sky to speck. 
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Strange company we harboured ; ~~ 
We'd a hundred Jews to larboard, 
Unwashed, uncombed, unbarbered, 

Jews black, and brown, and grey ; 
With terror it would seize ye. 
And make your souls uneasy, 
To see those Rabbis greasy. 

Who did nought but scratch and pray : 
Their dirty children puking. 
Their dirty saucepans cooking. 
Their dirty fingers hooking 

Their swarming fleas away. 

To starboard Turks and Greeks were. 
Whiskered and brown their cheeks were, 
Enormous wide their breeks were. 

Their pipes did puiF alway ; 
Each on his mat allotted. 
In silence smoked and squatted. 
Whilst round their children trotted 

In pretty, pleasant play. 
He can't but smile who traces 
The smiles on those brown faces, 
And the pretty prattling graces 

Of those small heathens gay. 

And so the hours kept tolling. 
And through the ocean rolling. 
Went the brave * Iberia' bowling 
Before the break of day 

When a Squall upon a sudden 
Came o'er the waters scudding ; 
And the clouds began to gather. 
And the sea was lashed to lather. 
And the lowering thunder grumbled, 
And the lightning jumped and tumbled, 
And the ship, and all the ocean. 
Woke up in wild commotion. 
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Then the wind set up a howling, 
And the poodle-dog a yowling, 
And the cocks began a crowing, 
And the old cow raised a lowing, 
As she heard the tempest blowing ; 
And fowls and geese did cackle. 
And the cordage and the tackle 
Began to shriek and crackle ; 
And the spray dashed o'er the funnels. 
And down the deck in runnels ; 
And the rushing water soaks all, 
From the seamen in the fo'ksal 
To the stokers, whose black feces 
Peer out of their bed-places ; 
And the captain he was bawling, 
And the sailors pulling, hauling ; 
And the quarter-deck tarpauling 
Was shivered in the squalling ; 
And the passengers awaken 
Most pitifully shaken ; 
And the steward jumps up, and hastens 
For the necessary basins. 

Then the Greeks they groaned and quivered. 
And they knelt, and moaned, and shivered. 
As the plunging waters met them. 
And splashed and overset them ; 
And they call in their emergence 
Upon countless saints and virgins ; 
And their marrowbones are bended. 
And they think the world is ended. 

And the Turkish women for*ard 
Were frightened and behorror'd ; 
And, shrieking and bewildering. 
The mothers clutched their children, 
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The men sung^ ' Allah Illah 1 
Mashallah Bismillah I ' 
As the warring waters doused them, 
And splashed them and soused them ; 
And they called upon the Prophet, 
And thought but little of it. 

Then all the fleas in Jewry 
Jumped up and bit like fury ; 
And the progeny of Jacob 
Did on the main-deck wake up 
(I wot those greasy Rabbins 
Would never pay for cabins) ; 
And each man moaned and jabbered in 
His filthy Jewish gaberdine, 
In woe and lamentation, 
And howling consternation. 
And the splashing water drenches 
Their dirty brats and wenches ; 
And they crawl from bales and benches. 
In a hundred thousand stenches. 



This was the White Squall fomous 
Which latterly o'eccame us, 
And which all will well remember 
On the 28th September : 
When a Prussian Captain of Lancers 
(Those tight-laced, whiskered prancers) 
Came on the deck astonished, 
By that wild squall admonished, 
And wondering cried, * Potztausend I 
Wie ist der Sturm jetzt brausend I ' 
And looked at Captain Lewis, 
Who calmly stood and blew his 
Cigar in all the bustle, 
And scorned the tempest's tussle. 
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And oft we've thought thereafter 

How he beat the storm to laughter ; 

For well he knew his vessel 

With that vain wind could wrestle ; 

And when a wreck we thought her 

And doomed ourselves to slaughter, 

How gaily he fought her. 

And through the hubbub brought her, 

And, as the tempest caught her. 

Cried, * George ! some Brandy- and- water ! ' 

And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended. 
And, as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o'er the sea ; 
Ithoughty as day was breaking. 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me. 



CHAPTER X 

TELMESSUS BEYROUT 

There should have been a poet in our company to 
describe that charming little bay of Glaucus, into which 
we entered on the 26th of September, in the first steam- 
boat that ever disturbed its beautiful waters. You can't 
put down in prose that delicious episode of natural 
poetry ; it ought to be done in a symphony, full of sweet 
melodies and swelling harmonies ; or sung in a strain of 
clear crystal iambics, such as Milnes knows how to write. 
A mere map, drawn in words, gives the mind no notion 
of that exquisite nature. What do mountains become in 
type, or rivers in Mr, Vizetelly's best brevier ? Here 
lies the sweet bay, gleaming peaceful in the rosy sun- 
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shine : green islands dip here and there in its waters : 
purple mountains swell circling round it ; and towards 
them, rising from the bay, stretches a rich green plain, 
fruitful with herbs and various foliage, in the midst of 
which the white houses twinkle. I can see a little 
minaret, and some spreading palm-trees ; but, beyond 
these, the description would answer as well for Bantrv 
Bay as for Makri. You could write so for, nay, much 
more particularly and grandly, without seeing the place 
at all, and after reading Beaufort's ^ Caramania,' which 
gives you not the least notion of it. 

Suppose the great Hydrographer of the Admiralty 
himself can't describe it, who surveyed the place ; suppose 
Mf. Fellowes, who discovered it afterwards — suppose, I 
say, Sir John Fellowes, Knt., can't do it (and I defy any 
man of imagination to get an impression of Telmessus 
from his book) — can you, vain man, hope to try ? The 
e£fect of the artist, as I take it, ought to be, to produce 
upon his hearer's mind, by his art, an effect something 
similar to that produced on his own by the sight of the 
natural object. Only music, or the best poetry, can do 
this. Keats's ^Ode to the Grecian Urn' is the best 
description I know of that sweet old silent ruin of 
Telmessus. After you have once seen it, the remembrance 
remains with you, like a tune from Mozart, which he 
seems to have caught out of heaven, and which rings 
sweet harmony in your ears for ever after ! It's a benefit 
for all after life ! You have but to shut your eyes, and 
think, and recall it, and the delightful vision comes 
smiling back, to your order 1 — the divine air — the delicious 
little pageant, which nature set before you on this lucky 
day. 

Here is the entry made in the note-book on the 
eventful day: — ^In the morning steamed into the bay 
of Glaucus — landed at Makri — cheerful old desolate 
village — theatre by the beautiful sea-shore — great 
fertility, oleanders — a palm-tree in the midst of the 
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iriUage, spreading oat like a Sultan's aigrette — sculptured 
caTcms, or tombs, up the mountain— camels over the 
bridge.' 

Perhaps it is best for a man of fiuicy to make his own 
landscape out of these materials : to group the couched 
camels under the plane-trees; the little crowd of 
wandering ragged hgithens come down to the calm 
water, to behold the nearing steamer; to fiuicy a 
mountain, in the sides of which some scores of tombs are 
rudely carved; pillars and porticos^ and Doric en- 
tablatures. But it is of the little theatre that he must 
make the most beautiful picture — a charming little 
place of festival, lying out on the shore, and looking over 
the sweet bay and the swelling purple islands. No 
theatre-goer ever looked out on a fairer scene. It en- 
courages poetry, idleness, delicious sensual reverie. O 
Jones I friend of my heart I would you not like to be a 
white-robed Greek, lolling languidly, on the cool benches 
here, and pouring compliments (in the Ionic dialect) 
into the rosy ears of Neaera ? Instead of Jones, your 
name should be lonides ; instead of a silk hat, you should 
wear a chaplet of roses in your hair : you would not 
listen to the choruses they were singing on the stage, 
for the voice of the fiiir one would be whispering a 
rendezvous for the mescnuitiais haraisy and my lonides 
would have no ear for aught beside. Yonder, in the 
mountain, they would carve a Doric cave temple, to 
receive your urn when all was done ; and you would 
be accompanied thither by a dirge of the surviving 
lonidae. The caves of the dead are empty now, how- 
ever, and their place knows them not any more among 
the festal haunts of the living. But, by way of supplying 
the choric melodies sung here in old time, one of our 
companions mounted on the scene and spouted, 

* My name is Norval.* 

On the same day we lay to for a while at another 
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mined theatre, that of Antiphilos. The Oxford men, 
fresh with recollections of the little-go, bounded away 
up the hill on which it lies to the ruin, measured the 
steps of the theatre, and calculated the width of the 
scene; while others, less active, watched them with 
telescopes from the ship's sides, as they plunged in and 
out of the stones and holIows« 

Two days after the scene was quite changed. We 

were out of sight of the classical country, and lay in St 

George's Bay, behind a huge mountain, upon which St. 

George fought the dragon, and rescued the lovely Lady 

Sabra, the King of Babylon's daughter. The Turkish 

leet was lying about us, commanded by that Halil Pasha 

whose two children the two last Sultans murdered. 

The crimson flag, with the star and crescent, floated at 

the stern of his ship. Our diplomatist put on his 

uniform and cordons, and paid his Excellency a visit. 

He spoke in rapture, when he returned, of the beauty 

and order of the ship, and the urbanity of the infidel 

Admiral. He sent us bottles of ancient Cyprus wine to 

drink : and the captain of Her Majesty's ship ^ Trump,' 

alongside which we were lying, confirmed that good 

opinion of the Capitan Pasha which the reception of the 

aix)ve present led us to entertain, by relating many 

instances of his friendliness and hospitalities. Captain 

G said the Turkish ships were as well manned, as 

well kept, and as well manoeuvred, as any vessels in 
injr service; and intimated a desire to command a 
Turkish seventy^-four, and a perfect willingness to 
fight her against a French ship of the same size. But 
I heartily trust he will neither embrace the Mahometan 
opinions, nor be called upon to engage any seventy- 
four whatever. If he do, let us hope he will have his 
own men to fight with. If the crew of the * Trump' 
were all like the crew of the captain's boat, they need 
fear no two hundred and fifty men out of any country, 
with any Joinville at their head. We were carried on 
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,he^fla« l5^?'^™"* q-^y^ civilisation flourishes under 
!k!;X»V-,^''°"'"'''u*'"^'* ""^ streaming out over 
the yellow buildmgs in the dear air. Hither she brinS 
from England her produce of marine-stores and wooUef 

a-.)."r°t"r't' ^''''^\'°^V^ »nd her bitter ale 
Hither she has brought politeness, and the last modes 
from i^aris. They were exhibited in the person of a 
pretty lady, superintending the great French store and ' 
who, seeing a stranger sketching on the quay, sent 
forward a man with a chair to accommodate that artist 
and greeted him with a bow and a smile, such as only 
can be found in France. Then she fell to talking with a 
young French officer with a beard, who was greatly 
smitten with her. They were malting love just as they 
do on the Boulevard. An Arab porter left his bales, 
and the camel he was unloading, to come and look at 
the sketch. Two stumpy flat-feced Turkish soldiers, in 
red caps and white undresses, peered over the paper. 
A noble little Lebanonian girl, with a deep yellow face 
and curly dun-coloured hair, and a blue tattooed chin 
and for all clothing a little ragged shift of blue cloth^ 
stood by like a little statue, holding her urn, and stared 
with wondering brown eyes. How magnificently blue 
the water was 1 — how bright the flags and buildings as 
they shone above it, and the lines of the rigging tossing 
in the hay I The white crests of the blue waves jumped 
and sparkled like quicksilver ; the shadows were as 
broad and cool as the lights were brilliant and rosy ; the 
battered old towers of the commodore looked quite 
cheerful in the delicious atmosphere ; and the mountains 
beyond were of an amethyst colour. The French 
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officer and the lady went on chattering quite happily 
about love, the last new bonnet, or the battle of Isly^ or 
the *Juif Errant.* How neatly her gown and sleeves . 
fitted her pretty little person ! We had not teen a J 
woman for a month, except honest Mrs. Flanigan, the | 




stewardess, and the ladies of our party, and the tips of 
the noses of the Constantinople beauties as they passed 
by leering from their yakmacs, waddling and plapping 
in their odious yellow papooshes. 

And this day is to be marked with a second white 
ttone, for having given the lucky writer of the present, 
occasion to behold a scCond beauty. This was a native 
Syrian damsel, who bore the sweet name of Mariam. 
So it was she stood as two of us (I mention the number 
for fear of scandal) took her picture. 
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So it was tluit the good-natured black cook looked 
behind her young mistress, with a benevolent grin^ that 
only the admirable Leslie could paint. 

l^fariam was the sister of the joung guide whom we 
hired to show us through the town, and to let us be 
cheated in the purchase of gilt scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
which strangers think proper to buy. And before the 
preceding authentic drawing could be made, many were 
the stratagems the wily artists were obliged to employ, to 
subdue the shyness of the little Mariam. In the first 
place, she would stand behind the door (from which in 
the darkness her beautiful black eyes gleamed out like 
penny tapers^ ; nor could the entreaties of her brother 
and mamma bring her from that hiding-place. In order 
to conciliate the latter, we began by making a picture of 
her too— that is, not of her, who was an enormous old 
fat woman in yellow, quivering all over with strings of 
pearls, and necklaces of sequins, and other ornaments, 
the which descended fron her neck, and down her ample 
stomacher : we did not depict that big old woman, who 
would have been frightened at an accurate representation 
of her own enormity ; but an ideal being, all grace and 
beauty, dressed in her costume, and still simpering 
before me in my sketch-book like a lady in a book of 
fashions. 

This portrait was shown to the old woman, who 
handed it over to the black cook, who, grinning, carried' 
it to little Mariam — and the result was, that the young 
creature stepped forward, and submitted ; and has come ^ 
over to Europe as you see. 

A very snug and happy family did this of Mariam's 
appear to be. If you could judge by all the laughter ' 
and giggling, by the splendour of the women's attire, *i 
by the neatness of the little house, prettily decorated •; 
with arabesque paintings, neat mats, and gay carpetSi*: 
they were a family well to do in the Beyrout world, and «! 
lived with as much comfort as any Europeans. Tbef >t 

•it 
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one book ; and, on the wall of the principal apart- 
ment, a black picture of the Virgin, whose name is 
borne by pretty Mariam. 

The camels and the soldiers, the bazaars and khans, 
the fountains .and awnings, which chequer, with such 
delightful variety of light and shade, the alleys and 
markets of an Oriental town, are to be seen in Beyrout 
in perfectioji ; and an artist might here employ him- 
self for moiiths with advantage and pleasure. A new 
costume was here added to the motley and picturesque 
assembly of dresses. This was the dress of the blue- 
Teiled women from the Lebanon, stalking solemnly 
through the markets, with huge horns, near a yard high, 
on their foreheads. For thousands of years, since the 
time the Hebrew prophets wrote, these horns have so 
been exalted in the Lebanon. 

At night Captain Lewis gave a splendid ball and 
supper to the * Trump.' We had the * Trump's ' band 
to perform the music; and a grand sight it was to see 
the captain himself enthusiastically leading on the drum. 
Blue lights and rockets were burned from the yards of 
our ship ; which festive signals were answered presently 
from the ^ Trump/ and from another English vessel in 
the harbour. 

They must have struck the Capitan Pasha with won- 
der, for he sent his secretary on board of us to inquire 
vkat the fireworks meant. And the worthy Turk had 
Kvcdy put his foot on the deck, when he found himself 
seized round the waist by one of the * Trump's ' 
Acen, and whirling round the deck in a waltz, to his 
^n amazement, and the huge delight of the company. 

His face of wonder and gravity, as he went on twirling, 
^ttld not have been exceeded by that of a dancing 
^sh at Scutari ; and the manner in which he man- 
ned to tnjamber the waltz excited universal applause. 
I forgot whether he accommodated himself to 
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European ways so much further as to drink champagne 
at supper-time ; to say that he did would be telling tales 
out of school, and might interfere with the future ad- 
vancement of that jolly dancing Turk. 

We made acquaintance with another of the Sultan's 
subjects, who, I fear, will have occasion to doubt of the 
honour of the English nation, after the foul treachery 
with which he was treated. Among the occupiers of 
the little bazaar watchboxes, vendors of embroidered 
handkerchiefs and other articles of showy Eastern haber- 
dashery, was a good-looking neat yoimg fellow, who 
spoke English very fluently, and was particularly attentive 
to all the passengers on board our ship. This gentle- 
man was not only a pocket handkerchief merchant in 
the bazaar, but earned a further livelihood by letting out 
mules and donkeys ; and he kept a small lodging-house, 
or inn, for travellers, as we were informed. 

No wonder he spoke good English, and was exceed- 
ingly polite and well-bred ; for the worthy man had 
passed some time in England, and in the best society too. 
That humble haberdasher at Beyrout had been a lion 
here, at the very best houses of the great people, aivi had 
actually made his appearance at Windsor, where he was 
received as a Syrian Prince, and treated with great 
hospitality by Royalty itself. 

I don't know what waggish propensity moved one of 
the officers of the ^ Trump' to say that there was an 
equerry of His Royal Highness the Prince on board, and 
to point me out as the dignified personage in question. 
So the Syrian Prince was introduced to the Royal 
equerry, and a great many compliments passed between 
us. I even had the audacitv to state that on my very 
last interview with my Ro]ral master. His Royal High- 
ness had said, * Colonel Titmarsh, when you go to Bey- 
rout, you will make special inquiries regarding my 
interesting friend Cogia Hassan.' 

Poor Cogia Hassan (I forget whether that was his 
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name, but it is as good as another) was overpowered 
with thb Royal message ; and wc had an intimate 
conversation together, at which the waggish ofBcer of the 
' Xrump ' assisted with the greatest glee. 

But see the consequences of deceit 1 The next day as 
wc were getting under way, who should come on board 
but my friend the Syrian Prince, 
most eager for a last interview with 
the Windsor equerry ; and he begged 
mc to carry his protestations of un- 
alterable ndelity to the gracious 
consort of Her Majesty. Nor was 
this all. Cogia Hassan actually 
produced a great box of sweet- 
meats, of which he begged my 
Excellency to accept, and a little * 
figure of 2 doll dressed in the 
costume of Lebanon. Then the 
punishment of imposture began to 
be felt severely by me. How to 
accept the poor devil's sweetmeats ? 
How to refuse them ? And as we 
kni}w that one fib leads to another, 
so I was obliged to support the £rst falsehood by an- 
other ; and putting on a dignified air — ' Cogia Hassan,' 
says I, * I am surprised you don't know the habits of the 
British Court better, and are not aware that our gracious 
master solemnly forbids his servants to accept any sort of 
backsheesh upon our travels.' 

So Prince Cogia Hassan went over the side with his 
chest of sweetmeats, but insisted on leaving the doll, 
which may be worth twopence-halfpenny ; of which, and 
of the costume of the women of Lebanon, the above is 
an accurate likeness. 





When, after being for five whole weeks at sea, with a 
general belief that at the end of a few days the marine 
malady leaves you for good, you find that a brisk wind 
and a heavy rolling swell create exactly the same inward 
effects which they occasioned at the very commencement 
of the voyage — you begin to fancy that you are unfairly 
dealt with : and I, for my part, had thought of com- 
plaining to the Company of this atrocious violation of 
the rules of their prospectus ; but we were perpetually 
coming to anchor in various ports, at which intervals of 
peace and good-humour were restored to us. 

On the 3rd of October our cable rushed with a huge 
rattle into the blue sea before Jaffa, at a distance of con- 
siderably more than a mile off the town, which lay 
before us very clear, with the flags of the consuls flaring 
in the bright sky and making a cheerful and hospitable 
show. The houses a great heap of sun-baked stones, 
surmounted here and there by minarets and countless 
little whitewashed domes; a few date-trees spread out 
their fan-like heads over these dull-looking buildings; 
long sands stretched away on either side, with low purple 
hills behind them ; we could see specks of camels crawling 
over these yellow plains; and those persons who were 
about to land had the leisure to behold the sea-spray 
flashing over the sands, and over a heap of black rocks 
which lie before the entry to the town. The swell is 
very great, the passage between the rocks narrow, and 
the danger sometimes considerable. So the guide began 

114 
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to entertain the ladies and other passengers in the huge 
country boat which brought us from the steamer with 
an agreeable story of a lieutenant and eight seamen of 
one of Her Majesty's ships, who were upset, dashed- to 
pieces, and drowned upon these rocks, through which 
two men and two boys, with a very moderate portion of 
clothing, each standing and pulling half an oar — there 
were but two oars between them, and another by way of 
rudder — were endeavouring to guide us. 

When the danger of the rocks and surf was passed, 
came another danger of the hideous brutes in brown skins 
and the briefest shirts, who came towards the boat, 
straddling through the water with outstretched arms, 
grinning and yelling their Arab invitations to mount 
their shoulders. I think these fellows frightened the 
ladies still more than the rocks and the surf; but the 
poor creatures were obliged to submit ; and, trembling, 
were accommodated somehow upon the mahogany backs 
of these ruffians, carried through the shallows, and flung 
up to a ledge before the city gate, where crowds more of 
dark people were swarming, howling after their fashion. 
Xhe gentlemen, meanwhile, were having arguments 
about the eternal backsheesh with the roaring Arab 
boatmen ; and I recall with wonder and delight especially, 
the curses and screams of one small and extremely loud- 
lunged fellow, who expressed discontent at receiving a 
five, instead of a six-piastre piece. But how is one to 
know, without possessing the language ? Both coins are 
made of a greasy pewtery sort of tin ; and I thought the 
biggest was the most valuable : but the fellow showed a 
sense of their value, and a disposition seemingly to cut 
any man's throat who did not understand it. Men's 
throats have been cut for a less difference before now. 

Being cast upon the ledge, the first care of our 
gallantry was to look after the ladies, who were scared 
and astonished by the naked savage brutes, who were 
shouldering the poor things to and fro $ and bearing them 
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through these and a dark archway, we came into a street 
crammed with donkeys and their packs and drivers, and 
towering camels with leering eyes looking into the 
second-floor rooms, and huge splay feet, through which 
misdanus it tmsdemoisilUs were to be conducted. We 
made a rush at the first open door, and passed comfortably 
under the heels of some horses gathered under the arched 
court, and up a stone staircase, which turned out to be 
that of the Russian consul's house. His people welcomed 
us most cordially to his abode, and the ladies and the 
luggage (objects of our solicitude) were led up many 
stairs and across several terraces to a most comfortable 
little room, under a dome of its own, where the repre- 
sentative of Russia sat. Women with brown fiices and 
draggle-tailed coats and turbans, and wondering eyes, and 
no stays, and blue beads and gold coins hanging round 
their necks, came to gaze, as they passed, upon the fair 
neat Englishwomen. Blowsy black cooks puffing over 
fires and the strangest pots and pans on the terraces, 
children paddling about in long striped robes, interrupted 
their sports or labours to come and stare ; and the consul, 
in his cool domed chamber, with a lattice overlooking the 
sea, with clean mats, and pictures of the Emperor, the 
Virgin, and St. George, received the strangers with 
smiling courtesies, regaling the ladies with pomegranates 
and sugar, the gentlemen with pipes of tobacco, whereof 
the fragrant tubes were three yards long. 

The Russian amenities concluded, we left the ladies 
still under the comfortable cool dome of the Russian 
consulate, and went to see our own representative. 
The streets of the little town are neither agreeable to 
horse nor foot travellers. Many of the streets are mere 
flights of rough steps, leading abruptly into private houses : 
you pass under archways and passages numberless; a 
steep dirty labyrinth of stone-vaulted stables and sheds 
occupies the ground-floor of the habitations ; and you pass 
from flat to flat of the terraces; at various irregular 
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corners of which, little chambers, with little private 
domes, are erected, and the people live seemingly as much 
upon the terrace as in the room. 

We found the English consul in a queer little arched 
chamber, with a strange old picture of the King's arms to 
decorate one side of it ; and here the consul, a demure 
old man, dressed in red flowing robes, with a feeble 
janissary bearing a shabby tin-mounted staflF, or mace, to 
denote his office, received such of our nation as came to 
him for hospitality. He distributed pipes and coffee to 
all and every one ; he made us a present of his house and 
all his beds for the night, and went himself to lie quietly 
on the terrace ; and for all this hospitality he declined to 
receive any reward from us, and said he was but doing 
his duty in taking us in. This worthy man, I thought, 
must doubtless be very well paid by our Government for 
making such sacrifices ; but it appears that he does not 
get one single farthing, and that the greater number of 
our Levant consuls are paid at a similar rate of easy 
remuneration. If we have bad consular agents, have we 
a right to complain ? If the worthy gentlemen cheat 
occasionally, can we reasonably be angry? But in 
travelling through these countric^ English people, who 
don't take into consideration the miserable poverty and 
scanty resources of their country, and are apt to brag and 
be proud of it^ have their vanity hurt by seeing the 
representatives of every nation but their own well and 
decently maintained, and feel ashamed at sitting down 
under the shabby protection of our mean consular flag. 

The active young men of our party bad been on shore 
long before us, and seized upon all the available horses in 
the town ; but we relied upon a letter from Halil Pasha, 
enjoining all governors and pashas to help us in all ways ; 
and hearing we were the bearers of this document, the 
cadi and vice-governor of Jaffa came to wait upon the 
head of our party ; declared that it was his delight and 
honour to set eyes upon us ; that he would do everything 
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in the world to serve us; that there were no horses, 
unluckily, but he would send and get some in three 
hours ; and so left us with a world of grinning bows and 
many choice compliments from one side to the other, 
which came to each filtered through an obsequious 
interpreter. But hours passed, and the clatter of horses' 
hoofs was not heard. We had our dinner of eggs and 
flaps of bread, and the sunset gun fired : we had our pipes 
and coffee again, and the night fell. Is this man throwing 
dirt upon us ? we began to think. Is he laughing at our 
beards, and are our mothers' graves ill-treated by this 
smiling swindling cadi ? We determined to go and seek 
in his own den this shuffling dispenser of infidel justice. 
This time we would be no more bamboozled by compli- 
ments ; but we would use the language of stern ex- 
postulation, and, being roused, would let the rascal hear 
the roar of the indignant British lion ; so we rose up in 
our wrath. The poor consul got a lamp for us with a bit 
of wax-candle, such as I wonder his means could afford ; 
the shabby janissary marched ahead with his tin mace ; 
the two laquais-de-piace, that two of our company had 
hired, stepped forward, each with an old sabre, and we 
went clattering and stumbling down the streets of the 
town, in order to seize upon this cadi in his own divan. 
I was glad, for my part (though outwardly majestic and 
indignant in demeanour), that the horses had not come, 
and that we had a chance of seeing this litde queer 
glimpse of Oriental life, which the magistrate's faithless- 
ness procured for us. 

As piety forbids the Turks to eat during the weary 
daylight hours of the Ramazan, they spend their time 
profitably in sleeping until the welcome sunset, when 
the town wakens : all the lanterns are lighted up ; all 
the pipes begin to puff, and the narghil& to bubble ; all 
the sour-milk-and-sherbet-men begin to yell out the 
excellence of their wares ; all the frying-pans in the little 
dirty cookshops begin to friz, and the pots to send forth 
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a steam : and through this clingy, ragged, bustling, 
beggarly, cheerful scene, we began now to march towards 
the Bow Street of Jafia. We bustled through a crowded . 
narrow archway which led to the cadi's police-office, 
entered the little room, atrociously perfumed with musk, 
and passing by the rail-board, where the common sort 
stood, mounted the stage upon which his worship and 
friends sat, and squatted down on the divans in stern 
and silent dignity. His honour ordered us coffee, his 
countenance evidently showing considerable alarm. A 
black ^ve, whose duty seemed to be to prepare this 
beverage in a side-room with a furnace, prepared for each 
of us about a teaspoonful of the liquor : his worship's 
clerk, I presume, a tall Turk of a noble aspect, presented 
it to us ; and having lapped up the~ little modicum of 
drink, the British lion began to speak. 

All the other travellers (said the lion with perfect 
reason) have good horses and are gone ; the Russians 
have got horses, the Spaniards have horses, the English 
have horses, but we, we vizirs in our country, coming 
with letters of Halil Pasha, are laughed at, spit upon I 
Are Halil Pasha's letters dirt, that you attend to them in 
this way ? Are British lions dogs that you treat them 
so? — and so on. This speech with many variations was 
made on our side for a quarter of an hour ; and we finally 
swore that unless the horses were forthcoming we would 
write to Halil Pasha the next morning, and to His 
Excellency the English Minister at the Sublime Porte. 
Then you should have heard the chorus of Turks in 
reply : a dozen voices rose up from the divan, shouting, 
screaming, ejaculating, expectorating (the Arabic spoken I 
language seems to require a great employment of thej 
two latter oratorical methods), and uttering what thei 
meek interpreter did not translate to us, but what I dare 
say were by no means complimentary phrases towards 
us and our nation. Finally, the palaver concluded by 
the cadi declaring that by the will of Heaven horses 
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should be forthcoming at three o'clock in the morning i 
and that if not, why, then, we might write to Halil Paslia.. 

This posed us, and we rose up and haughtily ^oolc 
leave. I should like to know that fellow's real opinion 
of us lions very much : and especially to have had ^be 
translation of the speeches of a huge-breeched turbaned 
roaring infidel, who looked and spoke as if he would liave 
liked to fling us all into the sea, which was hoarsely 
murmuring under our windows an accompaniment to elie 
concert within. 

We then marched through the bazaars, that ivere 
lofty and grim, and pretty full of people. In a desolate 
broken building, some hundreds of children were playing 
and singing ; in many corners sat parties over their 
water-pipes, one of whom every now and then would 
begin twanging out a most queer chant ; others there 
were playing at casino — a crowd squatted around the 
squalling gamblers, and talking and looking on with 
eager interest. In one place of the bazaar we found a 
hundred people at least listening to a story-teller who 
delivered his tale with excellent action, voice, and 
volubility : in another they were playing a sort of 
thimble-rig with cofFee-cups, all intent upon the game, 
and the player himself very wild lest one of our party, 
who had discovered where the pea lay, should tell the 
company. The devotion and energy with which aii 
these pastimes were pursued, struck me as much as any- 
thing. These people have been playing thimble-rig and 
casino; that story-teller has been shouting his tale of 
Antar for forty years ; and they are just as happy with 
this amusement now as when first they tried it. Is there 
no ennui, in the Eastern countries, and are blue-devils 
not allowed to go abroad there ? 

From the bazaars we went to see the house of 
Mustapha, said to be the best house and the greatest 
man of Jafia. But the great man had absconded 
suddenly, and had fled into Egypt. The Sultan had 
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made a demand upon him for sixteen thousand purses, 
^80,000 — M ustapha retired — the Sultan pounced down 
upon his house, and his goods, his horses and his mules. 
His harem was desolate. M^^lMilnes could have written / 
six affecting poems, had Eebeenwfdi us, on the dark 
loneliness of that violated sanctuary. We passed from 
hall to hall, terrace to terrace — ^a few fellows were 
slumbering on the naked floors, and scarce turned as we 
went by them. We entered Mustapha's particular divan 
— there was the raised floor, but no bearded friends 
squatting away the night of Ramazan ; there was the 
little coffee furnace, but where was the slave and the 
coffee and the glowing embers of the pipes ? Mustapha's 
bvourite passages from the Koran were still painted up 
on the walls, but nobody was the wiser for them. We 
walked over a sleeping negro, and opened the windows 
which looked into his gardens. The horses and donkeys, 
the camels and mules were picketed there below, but 
where is the said Mustapha ? From the frying-pan of 
the Porte, has he not fallen into the fire of Mehemet 
Ali ? And which is best, to broil or to fry ? If it be 
but to read the * Arabian Nights ' again on getting home, 
it is good to have made this little voyage and seen these 
strange places and faces. 

Then we went out through the arched lowering gate- 
way of the town into the plain beyond, and that was 
another femous and brilliant scene of the ^Arabian 
Nights.' The heaven shone with a marvellous brilliancy 
— the plain disappeared far in the haze — the towers and 
battlements of the town rose black against the sky— old 
outlandish trees rose up here and there — clumps of 
camels were couched in the rare herbage — dogs were 
baying about — groups of men lay sleeping under their 
haicks round about — round about the tall gates many 
lights were twinkling — and they brought us water-pipes 
and sherbet — and we wondered to think that London 
was only three weeks off. 
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Then came the night at the consul's. The po<: 
demure old gentleman brought out his mattresses ; am 
the ladies sleeping round on the divans, we lay do^ir 
quite happy ; and I for my part intended to maJce a 
delightful dreams as Alnaschar; but — ^lo, the deli€:a.t 
mosquito sounded his horn: the active flea jumped up 
and came to feast on Christian flesh (the Eastern fle 
bites more bitterly than the most savage bug ii 
Christendom), and the bug — oh, the accursed ! Wh] 
was he made ? What duty has that infamous ruflian tc 
perform in the world, save to make people wretched j 
Only Bulwer in his most pathetic style could describe 
the miseries of that night — ^the moaning, the groaning,, 
the cursing, the tumbling, the blistering, the inf&mous 
despair and degradation ! I heard all the cocks in Jaffa 
crow ; the children crying, and the mothers hushing 
them ; the donkeys braying fitfully in the moonlight ; 
at last I heard the clatter of hoofs below, and the hailing 
of men. It was three o'clock, the horses were zctuslJf 
come ; nay, there were camels likewise ; asses and mules, 
pack-s^dles and drivers, all bustling together under the 
moonlight in the cheerful street — and the first night in >* 
Syria was over. 

it 
-■it! 
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It took an hour or more to get our little caravan into 
marching order, to accommodate all the packs to the 
borses, the horses to the riders ; to see the ladies comfort- 
ably placed in their litter, with a sleek and large black 
mide fore and aft, a groom to each mule, and a tall and 
aceedingly good-natured and mahogany-coloured infidel 
to walk by the side of the carriage, to balance it as it 
swayed to and fro, and to offer his back as a step to the 
inmates whenever they were minded to ascend or alight. 
These three fellows, nisting through the Ramazan, and 
over as rough a road, for the greater part, as ever shook 
mortal bones, performed their fourteen hours' walk of 
near forty miles with the most admirable courage, 
alacrity, and good-humour. They once or twice drank 
vater on the march, and so far infringed the rule ; but 
tkey refused all bread or edible refreshment offered to 
them, and tugged on with an energy that the best camel, 
and I am sure the best Christian, might envy. What a 
lesson of good-humoured endurance it was to certain 
Pall Mall Sardanapaluses, who grumble if club sofa- 
cushions are not soft enough ! 

If I could write sonnets at leisure, I would like to 

chronicle in fourteen lines my sensations on finding my- 

*|f on a high Turkish saddle, with a pair of fire-shovel 

stirrups and worsted reins, red padded saddle-cloth, and 

^anuinerable tags, firinges, glass-beads, ends of rope, to 

decorate the harness of the horse, the gallant steed on 

which I was about to gallop into Syrian life. What a 

*pffe we cut in the moonlight, and how they would 

123 
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have stared in the Strand ! Ay, or in Leicestershire, 
where I warrant such a horse and rider are not often 
visible I The shovel stirrups are deucedly short ; the 
clumsy leathers cut the shins of some equestrians 
abominably ; you sit over your horse as it were on a 
tower, from which the descent would be very easy, but 
for the big peak of the saddle. A good way for the 
inexperienced is to put a stick or umbrella across the 
saddle peak again, so that it is next to impossible to go 
over your horse's neck. I found this a vast comfort in 
going down the hills, and recommend it conscientiously 
to other dear simple brethren of the city. 

Peaceful men, we did not ornament our girdles with 
pistols, yataghans, &c., such as some pilgrims appeared to 
bristle all over with ; and as a lesson to such rash people, 
a story may be told which was narrated to us at Jerusalem, 
and carries a wholesome moral. The Honourable Hoggin 
Armer, who was lately travelling in the East, wore about 
his stomach two brace of pistols, of such exquisite finish 
and make, that a Sheikh, in the Jericho country, robbed 
him merely for the sake of the pistols. I don't know 
whether he has told the story to his friends at home. 

Another story about Sheikhs may here be told apropos. 
That celebrated Irish Peer, Lord Oldgent (who was 
distinguished in the Buckinghamshire Dragoons), having 
paid a sort of blackmail to the Sheikh of Jericho country, 
was suddenly set upon by another Sheikh, who claimed 
to be the real Jerichonian governor ; and these twins 
quarrelled over the body of Lord Oldgent, as the widows 
for the innocent baby before Solomon. There was 
enough for both — but these digressions are interminable. 

The party got under way at near four o'clock ; the 
ladies in the litter, the French femme^-chambre manfully 
caracoling on a grey horse; the cavaliers, like your 
humble servant, on their high saddles; the domestics, 
flunkeys, guides, and grooms, on all sorts of animals, — 
some fourteen in all. Add to these, two most grave and 
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stately Arabs in white beards, white turbans, white 
haicks and raiments ; sabres curling round their military 
thighs, and immense long guns at their backs. More 
venerable warriors I never saw ; they went by the side 
of the litter soberly prancing. When we emerged from 
the steep clattering streets of the city into the grey 
plains, lighted by the moon and starlight, these militaries 
rode onward, leading the way througli the huge avenues 
of strange diabolical-looking prickly pears (plants that 
look as if they had grown in Tartarus), by which the 
first mile or two of route from the city is bounded ; and 
as the dawn arose before us, exhibiting first a streak of 
grey, then of green, then of red in the sky, it was fine 
to see these martial figures defined against the rising 
light. The sight of that little cavalcade, and of the 
nature afoimd it, will always remain with me, I think, 
as one of the freshest and most delightful sensations I 
have enjoyed since the day I first saw Calais pier. It 
was full day when they gave their horses a drink at a 
large pretty oriental fountain, and then presently we 
entered the open plain — the fiimous plain of Sharon — so 
fruitful in roses once, now hardly cultivated, but always 
beautiful and noble. 

Here presently, in the distance, we saw another 
cavalcade pricking over the plain. Our two white 
warriors spread to the right and left, and galloped to 
reconnoitre. We, too, put our steeds to the canter, and 
handling our umbrellas as Richard did his lance against 
Saladin, went undaunted to challenge this caravan. 
The fiict is, we could distinguish that it was formed of 
the party of our pious friends the Poles, and we hailed 
them with cheerful shouting, and presently the two 
caravans joined company, and scoured the plain at the 
rate of near four miles per hour. The horse-master, a 
courier of this company, rode three miles for our one. 
He was a broken-nosed Arab, with pistols, a sabre, a 
fusee, a yellow Damascus cloth flapping over bis head) 
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and his nose ornamented with diachylon. He rode a 
hog-necked grey Arab, bristling over with harness, and 
jumped, and whirled, and reared, and halted, to the 
admiration of all. 

Scarce had the diachylonian Arab finished his evolu- 
tions, when lo I yet another cloud of dust was seen, and 
another party of armed and glittering horsemen appeared. 
They, too, were led by an Arab, who was followed by 
two janissaries, with silver maces shining in the sun. 
'Twas the party of the new Americian Consul-General 
of Syria and Jerusalem, hastening to that city, with the 
inferior consuls of Ramleh and Jafia to escort him. He 
expects to see the Millennium in three years, and has 
accepted the office of consul at Jerusalem, so as to be on 
the spot in readiness. 

When the diachylon Arab saw the American Arab, 
he straightway galloped his steed towards him, took his 
pipe, which he delivered at his adversary in guise of a 
jereed,and galloped round and round, and in and out, and 
there and back again, as in a play of war. The American 
replied in a similar playful ferocity — the two warriors 
made a little tournament for us there on the plains 
before Jaffa, in the which diachylon, being a little 
worsted, challenged his adversary to a race, and fled away 
on his grey, the American following on his bay. Here 
poor sticking-plaster was again worsted, the Yankee 
contemptuously riding round him, and then declining 
further exercise. 

What more could mortal man want ? A troop of 
knights and paladins could have done no more. In no 
page of Walter Scott have I read a scene more fair and 
sparkling. The sober warriors of our escort did not 
join in the gambols of the young men. There they rode 
soberly, in their white turbans, by their ladies' litter, 
their long guns rising up behind them. 

There was no lack of company along the road : 
donkeys numberless, camels by twos and threes ; now a 
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mule-driver, trudging along the road, chanting a most 

queer melody ; now a lady, in white veil, black mask, 

and yellow papooshes, bestriding her ass, and followed by 

her husband, — met us on the way ; and most people 

gave a salutation. Presently we saw Ramleh, in a 

smoking mist, on the plain before us, flanked to the 

right by a tall lonely tower, that might have held the 

bells of sonae moutier of Caen or Evreux. As we entered, 

about three hours and a half after starting, among the 

white domes and stone houses of the little town, we 

passed the place of tombs. Two women were sitting on 

one of them, — the one bending her head towards the 

stone, and rocking to and fro> and moaning out a very 

sweet pitiful lamentation. The American consul invited 

us to breakfast at the house of his subaltern, the 

hospitable one-eyed Armenian, who represents the 

United States at Jaffa. The stars and stripes were 

flaunting over his terraces, to which we ascended, leaving 

our horses to the care of a multitude of roaring ragged 

Arabs beneath, who took charge of and fed the animals, 

though I can't say in the least why ; biit, in the same 

way as getting off* my horse on entering Jerusalem, I 

gave the rein into the hand of the first person near me, 

and have never heard of the worthy brute since. At the 

American consul's we were served first with rice soup in 

pishpash, flavoured with cinnamon and spice ; then with 

boiled mutton, then with stewed ditto and tomatoes ; then 

with fowls swimming in grease ; then with brown ragouts 

belaboured with onions ; then with a smoking pilaflT of 

rice : several of which dishes I can pronounce to be of 

excellent material and flavour. When the gentry had 

concluded this repast, it was handed to a side-table, 

where the commonalty speedily discussed it. We left 

them licking their fingers as we hastened away upon the 

second part of the ride. 

And as we quitted Ramleh, the scenery lost that 
sweet and peaceful look which characterises the pretty 
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plain we had traversed ; and the sun, too, rising in the 
heaven, dissipated all those fresh beautiful tints in which 
God's world is clothed of early morning, and which city 
people have so seldom the chance of beholding. Xhe 
plain over which we rode looked yellow and gloomy ; 
the cultivation little or none ; the land across the road- 
side fringed, for the most part, with straggling wild- 
carrot plants ; a patch of green only here and there. 
We passed several herds of lean, smsul, well-conditioned 
cattle : many flocks of black goats, tended now and then 
by a ragged negro shepherd, his long gun slung over his 
back, his hand over his eyes to shade them as he stared 
at our little cavalcade. Most of the half-naked country- 
folks we met had this diismal appendage to Eastern rustic 
life ; and the weapon could hardly be one of mere 
defence, for, beyond the faded scull-cap, or tattered coat 
of blue or dirty white, the brawny, brown-chested, 
solemn-looking fellows had nothing seemingly to guard. 
As before, there was no lack of travellers on the road : 
more donkeys trotted by, looking sleek and strong ; 
camels singly and by pairs, laden with a little humble 
ragged merchandise, on their way between the two 
towns. About noon we halted eagerly at a short distance 
from an Arab village and well, where all were glad of a 
drink of fresh water. A village of beavers, or a colony 
of ants, make habitations not unlike these dismal huts 
piled together on the plain here. There were no single 
huts along the whole line of road ; poor and wretched as 
they are, the Fellahs huddle all together for protection 
from the other thieves their neighbours. The govern- 
ment (which we restored to them) has no power to 
protect them, and is only strong enough to rob them. 
The women, with their long blue gowns and ragged 
veils, came to and fro with pitchers on their heads. 
Rebecca had such an one when she brought drink to the 
lieutenant of Abraham. The boys came staring round, 
bawling after us with their fathers for the inevitable 
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backsheesh. The village dogs barked round the flocks, 
as they were driven to water or pasture. 

We saw a gloomy, not very lofty-looking ridge of 
hills in front of us ; the highest of which the guide 
pointing out to us, told us that from it we should see 
Jerusalem. It looked very near, and we all set up a 
trot of enthusiasm to get into this hill country. 

But that burst of enthusiasm (it may have carried us 
nearly a quarter of a mile in three minutes) was soon 
destined to be checked by the disagreeable nature of 
the country we had to traverse. Before we got to the 
real mountain district, we were in a manner prepared for 
it, by the mounting and descent of several lonely out- 
lying hills, up and down which our rough stony track 
wound. Then we entered the hill district, and our path 
lay through the clattering bed of an ancient stream, 
whose brawling waters have rolled away into the past, 
^ong with the fierce and turbulent race who once 
inhabited these savage hills. There may have been 
cultivation here two thousand years ago. The 
mountains, or huge stony mounds environing this rough 
path, have level ridges all the way up to their summits ; 
on these parallel ledges there is still some verdure and 
soil) when water flowed here, and the country was 
thronged with that extraordinary population, which, 
according to the Sacred Histories, was crowded into the 
region, these mountain steps may have been gardens and 
vineyards, such as we see now thriving along the hills of 
the Rhine. Now the district is quite deserted, and you 
ride among what seem to be so many petrified water- 
falls. We saw no animals moving among the stony 
breaks ; scarcely even a dozen little birds in the whole 
course of the ride. The sparrows are all at Jerusalem, 
among the housetops, where their ceaseless chirping and 
twittering forms the most cheerful sound of the place. 

The company of Poles, the company of Oxford men, 
and the little American army, travelled too quick for our 
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caravan, which was made to follow the slow progress of 
the ladies' litter^ and we had to make the journey 
through the mountains in a very small number. Not 
one of our party had a single weapon more dreadful than 
an umbrella ; and a couple of Arabs, wickedly inclined, 
might have brought us all to the halt, and rifled every 
carpet-bag and pocket belonging to us. Nor can I say 
that we journeyed without certain qualms of fear. 
When swarthy fellows, with girdles full of pistols and 
yataghans, passed us without unslinging their long guns 
— when scowling camel-riders, with awful long bending 
lances, decorated with tufts of rags, or savage plumes of 
scarlet feathers, went by without molestation — I think 
we were rather glad that they did not stop and parley : 
for, after all, a British lion with an umbrella is no match 
for an Arab with his infernal long gun. What, too, 
would have become of our women ? So we tried to 
think that it was entirely out of anxiety for them that 
we were inclined to push on. 

There is a shady resting-place and village in the midst 
of the mountain district where the travellers are- 
accustomed to halt for an hour's repose and refreshment y 
and the other caravans were just quitting this spot, having ^ 
enjoyed its cool shades and waters, when we came up. ^ 
Should we stop ? Regard for the ladies (of course no ; 
other earthly consideration) made us say, * No ! ' What 
admirable self-denial and chivalrous devotion ! So our i 
poor devils of mules and horses got no rest and no water, : 
our panting litter-men no breathing time, and we 
staggered desperately after the procession ahead of us. i 
It wound up the mountain in front of us : the Pole^s^^ 
with their guns and attendants, the American with i; 
his janissaries ; fifty or sixty all riding slowly like ^ 
the procession in ^ Bluebeard.' > 

But alas, they headed us verv soon ; when we got up:, 
the weary hill they were all out of sight. Perhaps k 
thoughts of Fleet Street did cross the minds of some olfir^^ 
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us then, and a vague desire to see a few policemen. 
The district now seemed peopled, and with an ugly race. 
Savage personages peered at us out of huts, and grim 
holes in the rocks. The mules began to loiter most 
abominably — water the muleteers must have — and, 
behold, we came to a pleasant-looking village of trees 
standing on a hill ; children were shaking figs from the 
trees — women were going about — before us was the 
mosque of a holy man — the village, looking like a 
collection of little forts, rose up on the hill to our right, 
with a long view of the fields and gardens stretching 
from it, and camels arriving with their burdens. Here 
we must stop; Paolo, the chief servant, knew the Sheikh 
of the village — he very good man — give him water and 
supper — water very good here — in fact we began to 
think of the propriety of halting here for the night, and 
making our entry into Jerusalem on the next day. 

A man on a handsome horse dressed in red came 
prancing up to us, looking hard at the ladies in the litter, 
and passed away. Then two others sauntered up, one 
handsome, and dressed in red too, and he stared into the 
litter without ceremony, began to play with a little dog that 
lay there, asked if we were Inglees, and was answered by 
me in the affirmative. Paolo had brought the water, the 
most delicious draught in the world. The gentlefolks 
had had some, the poor muleteers were longing for it. 
The French maid, the courageous Victoire (never since 
the days of Joan of Arc has there surely been a more 
gallant and virtuous female of France) refused the drink ; 
when suddenly a servant of the party scampers up to his 
master and says : ' Abou Gosh says the ladies must get 
out and show themselves to the women of the village T' 

It was Abou Gosh himself, the redoubted robber Sheikh 

about whom we had been laughing and crying * Wolf ! ' 

all day. Never was seen such a skurry ! ^ March ! * was 

he instant order given. When Victoire heard who it 

was and the message, you should have seen how she 
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changed countenance; trembling for her virtue in the 
ferocious clutches of a Gosh. ^Un verre d*eau pour 
Tamour de Dieu ! ' gasped she, and was ready to faint 
on her saddle. * Ne buvez plus, Victoire I ' screamed 
a little fellow of our party. * Push on, push on 1 ' cried 
one and all. ^What's the matter?' exclaimed the 
ladies in the litter, as they saw themselves suddenly 
jogging on again. But we took care not to tell them 
what had been the designs of the redoubtable Abou 
Gosh. Away then we went — Victoire was saved — ^and 
her mistresses rescued from dangers they knew not of, 
until they were a long way out of the village. 

Did he intend insult or good- will ? Did Victoire escape 
the odious chance of becoming Madame Abou Gosh i 
Or did the mountain chief simply propose to be hospitable 
after his fashion ? I think the latter was his desire ; if 
the former had been his wish, a half-dozen of his long 
guns could have been up with us in a minute, and had 
all our party at their mercy. But now, for the sake of 
the mere excitement, the incident was, I am sorry to say, 
rather a pleasant one than otherwise ; especially for a 
traveller who is in the happy condition of being able to 
sing before robbers, as is the case with the writer of the 
present. 

A little way out of the land of Goshen we came upon 
a long stretch of gardens and vineyards, slanting towards 
the setting sun, which illuminated numberless golden 
clusters of the most delicious grapes, of which we 
stopped and partook. Such grapes were never before 
tasted ; water so fresh as that which a countryman 
fetched for us from a well never sluiced parched throats 
before. It was the ride, the sun, and above all Abou 
Gosh, who made that refreshment so sweet, and hereby 
I o£Fer him my best thanks. Presently, in the midst of a 
most diabolical ravine, down which our horses went 
sliding, we heard th^^vening gun : it was fired from 
Jerusalem. The twilight is brief in this country, and in 
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a few minutes the landscape was grey round about us, 
and the sky lighted up by a hundred thousand stars, 
which made the night beautiful. 

Under this superb canopy we rode for a couple of 
hours to our journey's end. The mountains round about 
us darky lonely, and sad ; the landscape as we saw it at 
night, (it is not more cheerful in the daytime,) the most 
solemn and forlorn I have ever seen. The feelings of 
almost terror with which, riding through the night, we 
approached this awful place, the centre of the world's 
past and future history, have no need to be noted down 
here. Xhe recollection of those sensations must remain 
with a man as long as his memory lasts ; and he should 
think of them as often, perhaps, as he should talk of 
them little. 



CHAPTER XIII 

JERUSALEM 

The ladies of our party found excellent quarters in 
readiness for them at the Greek convent in the city; 
where airy rooms, and plentiful meals, and wines and 
sweetmeats delicate and abundant, were provided to 
cheer them after the fatigues of their journey. I don't 
know whether the worthy fathers of the convent share 
in the good things which they lavish on their guests ; 
but they look as if they do. Those whom we saw bore 
every sign of easy conscience and good living ; there 
were a pair of strong, rosy, greasy, lazy lay-brothers, 
dawdling in the sun on the convent-terrace, or peering 
over the parapet into the street below, whose looks gave 
one a notion of anything but asceticism. 

In the principal room of the strangers' house (the lay 
traveller is not admitted to dwell in the sacred interior 
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of the convent,) and over the buikling, the Russian 
double-headed eagle is displayed. The place is under 
the patronage of the Emperor Nicholas ; an Imperial 
Prince has stayed in these rooms ; the Russian consul 
performs a great part in the city ; and a considerable 
annual stipend is given by the Emperor towards the 
maintenance of the great establishment in Jerusalem. 
The Great Chapel of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is by for the richest, in point of furniture, of all the 
places of worship under that roof. We were in Russia, 
when we came to visit our friends here ; under the 
protection of the Father of the Church and the Imperial 
Eagle ! This butcher and tyrant, who sits on his throne 
only through the crime of those who held it .before him 
— every step in whose pedigree is stained by some 
horrible mark of murder, parricide, adultery — this 
padded and whiskered pontiff — who rules in his jack- 
boots over a system of spies and soldiers, of deceit, 
ignorance, dissoluteness, and brute force, such as surely 
the history of the world never told of before — has a 
tender interest in the welfare of his spiritual children : 
in the Eastern Church ranks after Divinity, and is 
worshipped by millions of men. A pious exemplar of 
Christianity truly I and of the condition to which its 
union with politics has brought it ! Think of the rank 
to which he pretends, and gravely believes that he 
possesses, no doubt I — think of those who assumed the 
same ultra-sacred character before him ! — and then of 
the Bible and the Founder of the Religion, of which 
the Emperor assumes to be the chief priest and de- 
fender ! 

We had some Poles of our party ; but these poor 
fellows went to the Latin convent, declining to worship 
after the Emperor's fashion. The next night after our 
arrival, two of them passed in the Sepulchre. There 
we saw them, more than once on subsequent visits, 
kneeling in the Latin Church before the pictures, or 
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inarching solemnly with candles in processions, or lying 
flat on the stones, or passionately kissing the spots which 
their traditions have consecrated as the authentic places 
of the Saviour's su£Ferings. More honest or more 
civilised, or from opposition, the Latin fathers have long 
given up and disowned the disgusting mummery of the 
Eastern Fire — which lie the Greeks continue annually 
to tell. 

Their travellers' house and convent, though large and 
commodious, are of a much poorer and shabbier condition 
than those of the Greeks. Both make-believe not to 
take money ; but the traveller is expected to pay in 
each. The Latin Others enlarge their means by a little 
harmless trade in beads and crosses, and mother-of-pearl 
shells, on which figure^ of saints are engraved ; and 
which they purchase from the manufacturers, and vend 
at a small profit. The English, until of late, used to be 
quartered in these sham inns ; but last year two or three 
Maltese took houses for the reception of tourists, who 
can now be accommodated with cleanly and comfortable 
board, at a rate not too heavy for most pockets. 

To one of these we went very gladly ; giving our 
horses the bridle at the door, which went off of their 
own will to their stables, through the dark inextricable 
labyrinths of streets, arch-ways and alleys, which we had 
threaded after leaving the main street from the Jafia 
Gate, There, there was still some life. Numbers of 
persons were collected at their doors, or smoking before 
the dingy cofiee-houses, where singing and story-telling 
were going on ; but out of this great street everything 
was silent, and no sign of a light from the windows of 
the low houses which we passed. 

We ascended from a lower floor up to a terrace, on 
which were several little domed chambers, or pavilions. 
From this terrace, whence we looked in the morning, a 
great part of the city spread before us : — white domes 
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upon domes, and terraces of the same character as our 
own. Here and there, from among these whitewashed 
mounds round about, a minaret rose, or a rare date-tree ; 
but the chief part of the vegetation near was that odious 
tree the prickly pear, — one huge green wart growing 
out of another, armed with spikes, as inhospitable as the 
aloe, without shelter or beauty. To the right the 
Mosque of Omar rose ; the rising sun behind it. 
Yonder steep tortuous lane before us, flanked by ruined 
walls on either side, has borne, time out of mind, the 
title of Via Dolorosa ; and tradition has fixed the spots 
where the Saviour rested, bearing his cross to Calvary. 
But of the mountain, rising immediately in front of us, 
a few grey olive-trees speckling the yellow side here 
and there, there can be no question. That is the Mount 
of Olives. Bethany lies beyond it. The most sacred 
eves that ever looked on this world have gazed on those 
ridges : it was there He used to walk and teach. With 
shame and humility one looks towards the spot where 
that inexpressible Love and Benevolence lived and 
breathed ; where the great yearning heart of the 
Saviour interceded for all our race ; and whence the 
bigots and traitors of his day led Him away to kill Him ! 

That company of Jews whom we had brought with 
us from Constantinople, and who had cursed every delay 
on the route, not from impatience to view the Holy 
City, but from rage at being obliged to purchase dear 
provisions for their maintenance on ship-board, made 
what bargains they best could at Jaffa, and journeyed to 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat at the cheapest rate. We 
saw the tall form of the old Polish Patriarch, venerable 
in filth, stalking among the stinking ruins of the Jewish 
quarter. The sly old Rabbi, in the greasy folding hat, 
who would not pay to shelter his children from the storm 
off" Beyrout, greeted us in the bazaars ; the younger 
Rabbis were furbished up with some smartness. We - 
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met them on Sunday at the kind of promenade by the 
wails of the Bethlehem Gate ; they were in company of 
some red-bearded co-religionists, smartly attired in 
Eastern raiment ; but their voice was the voice of the 
Jews of Berlin, and of course as we passed they were 
talking about so many hundert thaler. You may track 
one of the people, and be sure to hear mention of that 
silver calf that they worship. 

The English mission has been very unsuccessful with 
these religionists. I don't believe the Episcopal apparatus 
— the chaplains, and the colleges, and the beadles — have 
succeeded in converting a dozen of them ; and a sort of 
martyrdom is in store for the luckless Hebrews at 
Jerusialem who shall secede from their fiiith. Their old 
community spurn them with horror ; and I heard of the 
case of one unfortunate man, whose wife, in spite of her 
husband's change of creed, being resolved, like a true 
woman^ to cleave to him, was spirited away from him in 
bis absence ; was kept in privacy in the city, in spite of 
all exertions of the mission, of the consul and the bishop, ^ 
and the chaplains and the beadles ; was passed away from 
Jerusalem to Beyrout, and thence to Constantinople ; 
and from Constantinople was whisked off into the 
Russian territories, where she still pines after her husband. 
May that unhappy convert find consolation away from 
her. I could not help thinking, as my informant, an 
excellent and accomplished gentleman of the mission, 
told me the story, that the Jews had done only what the 
Christians do under the same circumstances. The 
woman was the daughter of a most learned Rabbi, as I 
gathered. Suppose the daughter of the Rabbi of Exeter, 
or Canterbury, were to marry a man who turned Jew, 
would not her Right Reverend Father be justified in 
taking her out of the power of a person likely to hurl 
her soul to perdition 7 These poor converts should 
surely be sent away to England out of the way of 
persecution. We could not but feel a pity for them, as 
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they sat there on their benches in the church conspicuous ; 
and thought of the scorn and contumely which attended 
them without, as they passed, in their European dresses 
and shaven beards, among their grisly, scowling, long- 
robed countrymen. 

As elsewhere in the towns I have seen, the Ghetto 
of Jerusalem is pre-eminent in filth. The people are 
gathered round about the dung-gate of the city. Of a 
Friday you may hear their waitings and lamentations for 
the lost glories of their city. I think the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat is the most ghastly sight I have seen in the 
world. From all quarters they come hither to bury their 
dead. When his time is come yonder hoary old miser, 
with whom we made our voyage, will lay his carcase to 
rest here. To do that, and to claw together money, 
has been the purpose of that strange long life. 

We brought with us one of the gentlemen of the 

mission, a Hebrew convert, the Rev. Mr. £ ; and 

lest I should be supposed to speak with disrespect above 
of any of the converts of the Hebrew faith, let me 
mention this gentleman as the only one whom I had the 
fortune to meet on terms of intimacy. I never saw a 
man whose outward conduct was more touching, whose 
sincerity was more evident, and whose religious feeling 
seemed more deep, real, and reasonable. 

Only a few feet off, the walls of the Anglican Church 
of Jerusalem rise up from their foundations on a pic- 
turesque open spot, in front of the Bethlehem Gate. : 
The English Bishop has his church hard by : and near ^ 
it is the house where the Christians of our denomination ' 
assemble and worship. > 

There seem to be polyglot services here. I saw books ^ 
of prayer, or Scripture, in Hebrew, Greek, and German : ^ 
in which latter language Dr. Alexander preaches every ^ 
Sunday. A gentleman who sat near me at church used 'x 
all these books indifferently ; reading the first lesson v^ 
from the Hebrew book, and the second from the Greek, 'i 
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Here we all assembled on the Sunday after our arrival : 
it was affecting to hear the music and language of our 
country sounding in this distant place ; to have the 
decent and manly ceremonial of our service ; the prayers 
delivered in that noble language. Even that stout anti- 
prelatist, the American consul, who has left his house 
and fortune in America in order to witness the coming 
of the Millennium, who believes it to be so near that he 
has brought a dove with him from his native land (which 
bird he solemnly informed us was to survive the expected 
Advent), was affected by the good old words and service. 
He swayed about and moaned in his place at various 
passages ; during the sermon he gave especial marks of 
sympathy and approbation. I never heard the service 
more excellently and impressively read than by the 
Bishop's chaplain, Mr. Veitch. But it was the music 
that was most touching I thought, — the sweet old songs 
of home. 

There was a considerable company assembled ; near a 
hundred people I should think. Our party made a large 
addition to the usual congregation. The bishop's femily 
is proverbially numerous : the consul, and the gentlemen 
of the mission, have wives, and children, and English 
establishments. These, and the strangers, occupied 
places down the room, to the right and left of the desk 
and communion-table. The converts, and the members 
of the college, in rather a scanty number, heed the 
officiating clergyman ; before whom the silver maces of 
the janissaries were set up, as they set up the beadles' 
maces in England. 

I made many walks round the city to Olivet and 
Bethany, to the tombs of the kings, and the fountains 
saaed m story. These are green and fresh, but all the 
rest of the landscape seemed to me to be frightful. 
Parched mountains, with a grey bleak olive-tree trembl- 
ing here and there ; savage ravines and valleys, paved 
with tombstones — a landscape unspeakably ghastly and 
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desolate, meet the eye wherever you wander round about 
the city. The place seems quite adapted to the events 
which are recorded in the Hebrew histories. It and they, 
as it seems to me, can never be regarded without terror. 
Fear and blood, crime and punishment, follow from page 
to page in frightful succession. There is not a spot at 
which you look, but some violent deed has been done 
there : some massacre has been committed, some victim 
has been murdered, some idol has been worshipped with 
bloody and dreadful rites. Not &r from hence is the 
place where the Jewish conqueror fought for the possession 
of Jerusalem. * The sun stood still, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day ; ' so that the Jews might have 
daylight to destroy the Amorites, whose iniquities were 
fiill, and whose land they were about to occupy. The 
fugitive heathen king, and his allies, were discovered in 
their hiding-place, and hanged : ^ and the children of 
Judah smote Jerusalem with the edge of the sword, and 
set the city on fire ; and they left none remaining, but 
utterly destroyed all that breathed.' 

I went out at the Zion Gate, and looked at the so- 
called tomb of David. I had been reading all the morn- 
ing in the Psalms, and his history in Samuel and Kings. 
* Bring thou down ShimeVs hoar head to the grave with 
bloody are the last words of the d]ring monarch as re- 
corded by the history. What they call the tomb is now 
a crumbling old mosque ; from which Jew and Christian 
are excluded alike. As I saw it, blazing in the sunshine, 
with the purple sky behind it, the glare only served to 
mark the surrounding desolation more clearly. The 
lonely walls and towers of the city rose hard by. Dreary 
mountains, and declivities of naked stones, were round 
about : they are burrowed with holes in which Christian 
hermits lived and died. You see one green place far 
down in the valley: it is called £n Rogel. Adonijah 
feasted there, who was killed by his brother Solomon, for 
asking for Abishag, for wife. The Valley of Hinnom 
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skirts the hill : the dismal ravine was a fruitftil garden 
once. Ahaz, and the idolatrous kings, sacrificed to idols 
under the green trees there, and ' caused their children 
to pass through the fire.' On the mountain opposite, 
Solomon, with the thousand women of his harem, 
worshipped the gods of all their nations, 'Ashtoreth,' 
and ^ Milcom, and Molech, the abomination of the 
Ammonites.' An enormous charnel-house stands on the 
hill where the bodies of dead pilgrims used to be thrown ; 
and common belief has fixed upon this spot as the 
Aceldama, which Judas purchased with the price of his 
treason. Thus you go on from one gloomy place to 
another, each seared with its bloody tradition. Yonder 
is the Temple, and you think of Titus's soldiery storm- 
ing its flaming porches, and entering the city, in the 
savage defence of which two million human souls 
perished. It was on Mount Zion that Godfrey and 
Tancred had their camp : when the Crusaders entered 
the mosque, they rode knee-deep in the blood of its 
defenders, and of the women and children who had fled 
thither for refuge : it was the victory of Joshua over 
again. Then, after three days of butchery, they purified 
the desecrated mosque and went to prayer. In the 
centre of this history of crime rises up the Great Murder 
of all. • . . 

I need say no more about this gloomy landscape. 
After a man has seen it once, he never forgets it — the 
recollection of it seems to me to follow him like a 
remorse, as it were to implicate him in the awfiil deed 
which was done there. Oh ! with what unspeakable 
shame and terror should one think of that crime, and 
prostrate himself before the image of that Divine Blessed 
Sufferer ! 

Of course the first visit of the traveller is to the 
famous Church of the Sepulchre. 

In the archway, leading from the street to the court 
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and church, there is a little bazaar of Bethlehemites, who 
must interfere considerably with the commerce of the 
Latin fathers. These men bawl to you from their stalls, 
and hold up for your purchase their devotional baubles, 
— bushels of rosaries and scented beads, and carved 
mother-of-pearl shells, and rude stone salt-cellars and 
figures. Now that inns are established, — envoys of 
these pedlars attend them on the arrival of strangers, 
squat all day on the terraces before your door, and 
patiently entreat you to buy of their goods. Some 
worthies there are who drive a good trade by tattooing 
pilgrims with the five crosses, the arms of Jerusalem ; 
under which the name of the city is punctured in 
Hebrew, with the auspicious year of the Hadji's visit. 
Several of our fellow-travellers submitted to this queer 
operation, and will carry to their grave this relic of their 
journey. Some of them had engaged as servant a man 
at Beyrout, who had served as a lad on board an English 
ship in the Mediterranean. Above his tattooage of the 
five crosses the fellow had a picture of two hearts united, 
and the pathetic motto, ^ Betsy my dear.' He had parted 
with Betsy my dear five years before at Malta. He had 
known a little English there, but had forgotten it. 
Betsy my dear was forgotten too. Only her name 
remained engraved with a vain simulacrum of constancy 
on the faithless rogue's skin : on which was now printed 
another token of equally efiFectual devotion. The beads 
and the tattooing, however, seem essential ceremonies 
attendant on the Christian pilgrim's visit ; for many 
hundreds of years, doubtless, the palmers have carried off 
with them these simple reminiscences of the sacred city. 
That symbol has been engraven upon the arms of how 
many Princes, Knights, and Crusaders ! Don't you see 
a moral as applicable to them as to the swindling Beyrout 
horseboy ? I have brought you back that cheap and 
wholesome apologue, in lieu of any of the Bethlehemite 
shells and beads. 
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After passing through the porch of the pedlars, you 
come to the courtyard in front of the noble towers of the 
Church of the Sepulchre, with pointed arches and 
Gothic traceries, rude, but rich and picturesque in design. 
Here crowds are waiting in the sun, until it shall please 
the Turkish guardians of the church-door to open. A 
swarm of beggars sit here permanently : old tattered 
hags with long veils, ragged children, blind old bearded 
beggars, who raise up a chorus of prayers for money, 
holding out their wooden bowls or clattering with their 
sticks on the stones, or pulling your coat skirts and 
moaning and whining ; yonder sit a group of coal-black 
Coptish pilgrims, with robes and turbans of dark-blue, 
fumbling their perpetual beads. A party of Arab 
Christians have come up from their tents or villages : 
the men half-naked, looking as if they were beggars, or 
banditti, upon occasion ; the women have flung their 
head-cloths back, and are looking at the strangers under 
their tattooed eyebrows. As for the strangers, there is 
no need to describe them : that figure of the Englishman I 
with his hands in his pockets, has been seen all the world ] 
over : staring down the crater of Vesuvius, or into a I 
Hottentot Kraal — or at a pyramid, or a Parisian co£fee- 
house, or an Esquimaux hut — with the same insolent 
calmness of demeanour. When the gates of the church 1 
are open, he elbows in among the first, and flings a few \ 
scornful piastres to the Turkish doorkeeper ; and gazes \ 
round easily at the place, in which people of every other 
nation in the world are in tears, or in rapture, or 1 
wonder. He has never seen the place until now, and 
looks as indififerent as the Turkish guardian who sits in 
the doorwsnr, and swears at the people as they pour in. 

Indeed, I believe it is impossible for us to comprehend 
the source and nature of the Roman Catholic devotion. 
I once went into a church at Rome at the request of a 
Catholic friend, who described the interior to be so 
beautiful and glorious, that he thought (he said) it must 
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be like heaven itself. I found walls hung with cheap 
stripes of pink and white calico, altars covered with 
artificial flowers, a number of wax candles, and plenty of 
gilt^paper ornaments. The place seemed to me like a 
shabby theatre ; and here was mj friend on his knees at 
my side, plunged in a rapture of wonder and devotion. 

I could get no better impression out of this the most 
famous church in the world. The deceits are too open 
and flagrant; the inconsistencies and contrivances too 
monstrous. It is hard even to sympathise with persons 
who receive them as genuine ; and though (as I know 
and saw in the case of my friend at Rome) the believer's 
life may be passed in the purest exercise of faith and 
charity, it is diflicult even to give him credit for honesty, 
so barefoced seem the impostures which he professes to 
believe and reverence. It costs one no small efibrt even 
to admit the possibility of a Catholic's credulity : to 
share in his rapture and devotion is still further out of 
your power ; and I could get from this church no other 
emotions but those of shame and pain. 

The legends with which the Greeks and Latins have 
garnished the spot have no more sacredness for you than 
the hideous, unreal, barbaric pictures and ornaments 
which they have lavished on it. Look at the fervour 
with which pilgrims kiss and weep over a tawdry Gothic 
paintine, scarcely better fashioned than an idol in a 
South Sea Morai. The histories which they are called 
upon to reverence are of the same period and order, — 
savage Gothic caricatures. In either a saint appears 
in the costume of the middle ages, and is made to 
accommodate himself to the fashion of the tenth century. 

The difierent Churches battle for the possession of the 
various relics. The Greeks shew you the Tomb of 
Melchisedec, while the Armenians possess the Chapel of 
the Penitent Thief; the poor Copts (with their little 
cabin of a chapel) can yet boast of possessing the thicket 
in which Abraham caught the Ram, which was to serve 
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as the vicat of Isaac ; the Latins point out the Pillar to 
which the Lord was bound. The place of the Invention 
of the Sacred Cross, the Fissure in the Rock of Golgotha, 
the Tomb of Adam himself — ^are all here within a few 
yards' space. You mount a few steps, and are told it is 
Calvary upon which you stand. All this in the midst 
of flaring candles, reeking incense, savage pictures of 
Scripture story, or portraits of kings who have been 
benefactors to the various chapels ; a din and clatter of 
strange people, — these weeping, bowing, kissing, — rthose 
utterly indifferent ; and the priests clad in outlandish 
robes, snuffling and chanting incomprehensible litanies, 
robing, disrobing, lighting up candles or extinguishing 
them, advancing, retreating, bowing with all sorts of un- 
fiuniliar genuflexions. Had it pleased the inventors of 
the Sepiuchre topography to have fixed on fifty more 
spots of ground as the places of the events of the sacred 
story, the pilgrim would have believed just as now. 
The priest's authority has so mastered his faith, that 
it accommodates itself to any demand upon it ; and the 
English stranger looks on the scene, for the first time, 
with a feeling of scorn, bewilderment, and shame at 
that grovelling credulity, those strange rites and cere- 
monies, that almost confessed imposture. 

Jarred and distracted by these, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, for some time, seems to an Englishman the 
least sacred spot about Jerusalem. It is the lies, and the 
legends, and the priests, and their quarrels, and their cere- . 
monies, which keep the Holy Place out of sight. A man 
has not leisure to view it, for the brawling of the guardians 
of the spot. The Roman conquerors, they say, raised up a 
statue of Venus in this sacred place, intending to destroy 
all memory of it. I don't think the heathen was as 
criminal as the Christian is now. To deny and dis- 
believe, is not so bad as to make belief a ground to cheat 
upon. The liar Ananias perished for that ; and yet out 
of these gates, where angels may have kept watch — out 
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of the tomb of Christ — Christian priests issue with a lie 
in their hands. What a place to choose for imposture, 
good God ! to sully with brutal struggles for self- 
aggrandisement or shameful schemes of gain ! 

The situation of the Tomb (into which, be it 
authentic or not, no man can enter without a shock of 
breathless fear, and deep and awful self-humiliation) 
must have struck all travellers. It stands in the centre 
of the arched rotunda, which is common to all denomina- 
tions, and from which branch off the various chapels be- 
longing to each particular sect. In the Coptic chapel I saw 
one coal-black Copt, in blue robes, cowering in the little 
cabin, surrounded by dingy lamps, barbarous pictures, 
and cheap hded trumpery. In the Latin Church there 
was no service going on, only two Others dusting the 
mouldy gewgaws along the brown walls, and laughing 
to one another. The gorgeous church of the Fire 
impostors, hard by, was always more fully attended ; as 
was that of their wealthy neighbours, the Armenians. 
These three main sects hate each other ; their quarrels 
are interminable; each bribes and intrigues with the 
heathen lords of the soil, to the prejudice of his 
neighbour. Now it is the Latins who interfere, and 
allow the common church to go to ruin, because the 
Greeks purpose to roof it ; now the Greeks demolish a 
monastery on Mount Olivet, and leave the ground to 
the Turk^^ather than allow the Armeiuans to possess 
it. On another occasion, the Greek s having mended the 
Armenian steps which lead to the (so-called) Cave of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, the latter asked for permission to 
destroy the work of the Greeks, and did so. And so 
round this sacred spot, the centre of Christendom, the 
representatives of the three great sects worship under 
one roof, and hate each other ! 

Above the Tomb of the Saviour, the cupola is operiy 
and you see the blue sky overhead. Which of the 
builders was it that had the grace to leave that under the 
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high protection of Heaven, and not confine it under the 
mouldering old domes and roofs, which cover so much 
selfishness, and uncharitableness and imposture ? 

We went to Bethlehem, too : and saw the apocryphal 
wonders there. 

Five miles' ride brings you from Jerusalem to it, over 
naked wavy hills ; the aspect of which, however, grows 
more cheerful as you approach the famous village. We 
passed the Convent of Mar Elyas on the road, walled 
and barred like a fort. In spite of its strength, however, 
it has more than once been stormed by the Arabs, and 
the luckless Others within put to death. Hard by was 
Rebecca's Well : a dead body was lying there, and 
crowds of male and female mourners dancing and 
howling round it. Now and then a little troop of 
savage scowling horsemen — ^a shepherd driving his black 
sheep, his. gun over his shoulder — a troop of camels— or 
of women, with long blue robes and white veils, bearing 
pitchers, and staring at the strangers with their great 
solemn eyes — or a company of labourers, with their 
donkeys, bearing grain or grapes to the city, — met us and 
enlivened the little ride. It was a busy and cheerful 
scene. The Church of the Nativity, with the adjoining 
convents, forms a vast and noble Christian structure. A 
party of travellers were going to the Jordan that day, 
and scores of their followers — of the robbing Arabs, who 
profess to protect them (magnificent figures some of 
them, with flowing haicks and turbans, with long guns 
and scimitars, and wretched horses, covered with gaudy 
trappings), were standing on the broad pavement before 
the little convent gate. It was such a scene as 
Cattermole might paint. Knights and Crusaders may 
have witnessed a similar one. You could fancy them 
issuing out of the narrow little portal, and so greeted by 
the swarms of swarthy clamorous women and merchants 
and children. ^ 
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The scene within the building was of the same Gothic 
character. We were entertained by the Superior of the 
Greek Convent, in a fine refectory, with ceremonies and 
hospitalities that pilgrims of the middle ages might have 
witnessed. We were shown over the magnificent 
Barbaric Church, visited of course the Grotto where the 
Blessed Nativity is said to have taken place, and the rest 
of the idols set up for worship by the clumsy legend. 
When the visit was concluded, the party going to the 
Dead Sea filed off with their armed attendants; each 
individual traveller making as brave a show as he could, 
and personally accoutred with warlike swords and pistols. 
The picturesque crowds, and the Arabs and the horsemen, 
in the sunshine ; the noble old convent, and the grey- 
bearded priests, with their feast ; and the church, and its 
pictures and columns, and incense ; the wide brown hills 
spreading round the village ; with the accidents of the 
road, — flocks and shepherds, wells and funerals, and 
camel-trains, — have left on my mind a brilliant, romantic, 

and cheerful picture. But you, dear M ^ without 

visiting the place, have imagined one far finer; and 
Bethlehem, where the Holy Child was born, and the 
angels sang, ^ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace and goodwill towards men,' is the most sacred and 
beautiful spot in the earth to you. 

By far the most comfortable quarters in Jerusalem are 
those of the Armenians, in their convent of St. James. 
Wherever we have been, those Eastern quakers look 
grave, and jolly, and sleek. Their convent at Mount 
Zion is big enough to contain two or three thousand of 
their feithful ; and their church is ornamented by the 
most rich and hideous gifts ever devised by uncouth piety. 
Instead of a bell, the ^t monks of the convent beat huge 
noises on a board, and drub the faithful in to prayers. I 
never saw men more lazy and rosy than these reverend 
fathers, kneeling in their comfortable matted church, or 
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sitting in easy devotion. Pictures, images, gilding, 
tinsel, wax candles, twinkle all over the place ; and ten 
thousand ostrichs' eggs (or any lesser number you may 
allot) dangle from the vaulted ceiling. There were 
great numbers of people at worship in this gorgeous 
church: they went on their knees, kissing the walls with 
much fervour, and paying reverence to the most precious 
relic of the convent, — ^the chair of St. James, their 
patron, the first Bishop of Jerusalem. 

The chair pointed out with greatest pride in the 
church of the Latin convent, is that shabby red damask 
one appropriated to the French Consul, — the repre- 
sentative of the King of that nation, — and the protection 
which it has from time immemorial accorded to the 
Christians of the Latin rite in Syria. All French 
writers and travellers speak of this protection with 
delightful complacency. Consult the French books of 
travel on the subject, and any Frenchman whom you 
may meet : he says, ' La France, Monsieur, de tous les 
temps protege les Chretiens d'Orient ; ' and the little 
fellow looks round the church with a sweep of the arm, 
and protects it accordingly. It is bon ton for them to go 
in processions; and you see them on such errands, 
marching with long candles, as gravely as may be. But 
I have never been able to edify myself with their devo- 
tion ; and the religious outpourings of Lamartine and \ 
Chateaubriand, which we have all been reading a propos \ 
of the journey we are to make, have inspired me with an ; 
emotion anything but respectful. ^ Voyezcomme M. de I 
Chateaubriand prie Dieu,' the Viscount's eloquence 
seems always to say. There is a sanctified grimace 
about the little French pilgrim which it is very difficult 
to contemplate gravely. 

The pictures, images, and ornaments of the principal 
Latin convent are quite mean and poor, compared to the 
wealth of the Armenians. The convent is spacious, but 
squalid. Many hopping and crawling plagues are said 
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to attack the skins of pilgrims who sleep there. It is 
laid out in courts and galleries, the mouldy, doors of 
which are decorated with twopenny pictures of &vourite 
saints and martyrs ; and so great is the shabbiness and 
laziness, that you might fancy yourself in a convent in 
Italy. Brown-clad Others, dirty, bearded, and sallow, 
go gliding about the corridors. The relic manufactory 
before mentioned carries on a considerable business, and 
despatches bales of shells, crosses, and beads to believers 
in Europe. These constitute the chief revenue of the 
convent now. La France is no longer the most Christian 
kingdom, and her protection of the Latins is not good 
for much since Charles X. was expelled ; and Spain, 
which used likewise to be generous on occasions (the 
gifts, arms, candlesticks, baldaquins of the Spanish 
sovereigns figure pretty frequently in the various Latin 
chapels), has been stingy since the late disturbances, the 
spoliation of the clergy, &c. After we had been taken 
to see the humble curiosities of the place, the Prior 
treated us in his wooden parlour with little glasses of 
pink RosoHo, brought with many bows and genuflexions 
by his reverence the convent butler. 

After this community of holy men, the most important 
perhaps is the American Convent, a Protestant con- 
gregation of Independents chiefly, who deliver tracts, 
propose to make converts, have meetings of their own, 
and also swell the little congregation that attends the 
Anglican service. I have mentioned our fellow-traveller, 
the Consul-General for Syria of the United States. He 
was a tradesman, who had made a considerable fortune, 
and lived at a country-house in comfortable retirement. 
But his opinion is, that the prophecies of Scripture are 
about to be accomplished ; that the day of the return of 
the Jews is at hand, and the glorification of the restored 
Jerusalem. He is to witness this — he and a favourite 
dove with which he travels ; and he forsook home and 
comfortable country-house, in order to make this journey. 
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He has no other knowledge of Syria but what he derives 
from the prophecy ; and this (as he takes the office 
gratis) has been considered a sufficient reason for his 
appointment by the United States Government. As soon 
as he arrived, he sent and demanded an interview with 
the Pasha; explained to him his interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, in which he has discovered that the Five 
Powers and America are about to intervene in Syrian 
afl&irs, and the infallible return of the Jews to Palestine. 
The news must have astonished the Lieutenant of the 
Sublime Porte ; and since the days of the Kingdom of 
Munster, under his Anabaptist Majesty John of Leyden, 
I doubt whether any Government has received or 
appointed so queer an ambassador. The kind, worthy, 
simple man took me to his temporary consulate-house at 
the American Missionary Establishment ; and, under 
pretence of treating me to white wine, expounded his 
ideas ; talked of futurity as he would about an article in 
The Times ; and had no more doubt of seeing a divi/ie 
kingdom established in Jerusalem than you that there, 
would be a levee next spring at St. James's. The little 
room in which we sat was padded with missionary tracts, 
but I heard of scarce any converts — not more than are 
made by our own Episcopal establishment. 

But if the latter's religious victories are small, and 
very few people are induced by the American tracts, and 
the English preaching and catechising, to forsake their 
own manner of worshipping the Divine Being in order to 
follow ours; yet surely our religious colony of men and 
women can't fail to do good, by the sheer force of good 
example, pure life, and kind offices. The ladies of the 
mission have numbers of clients, of all persuasions, in the 
town, to whom they extend their charities. Each of 
their houses is a model of neatness, and a dispensary of 
gentle kindnesses; and the ecclesiastics have formed a 
modest centre of civilisation in the place. A dreary joke 
was made in the House of Commons about Bishop 
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Alexander znd the Bithopess his Udjr, and the Bishoplings 
bis numeratu children, who were said to have scandalised 
the people of Jerusalem. That sneer evidently came 
from the Latins and Greeks ; for what could the Jews 
and Turks care because an English clergyman had a 
wife and children as their own priests have r There was 
no sort of ill-will exhibited towards them, as far as I 
could learn ; and I 
saw the Bishop's 
childrcnridingabout 
the town as safely 
as they could about 
,Hyde Park. All 
Europeans, indeed, 
seemed to me to be 
received with for- 
"-™voa^"*i ^ VM( ■ ^ bearancc, and almost 
jS'*^ j^*^Lr ^ courtesy, within the 

^Kl^ Jfc^_^ walls. As I was 

^^^Ss^flKA ?^ B*''"g ^^^^ making 
If^ ^' ■^ ,.V T sketches, the people 
would look on very 
good'humou redly, 
without offering the 
least interruption ; nay, two or three were quite ' 
ready to stand still for such an humble portrait as my ~ 
pencil could make of them; and the sketch done, it was v 
passed from one person to another, each making bis ' 
comments, and signifying a very polite approval. Above ^ 
are a pair of them, Fath Allah and Ameenut Daoodee ' 
his father, horse-dealers by trade, who came and sat with "-^ 
us at the inn, and smoked pipes (the sun being down), -^ 
while the original of the above masterpiece was made. ^ 
With the Arabs outside the walls, however, and the -■' 
freshly arriving country people, this politeness was not so '-t, 
much exhibited. There was a certain tattooed girl, with ^ 
black eyes and huge silver earrings, and a chin delicately -^ 
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picked out with blue, who formed one of a group of 
women outside the great convent, whose likeness I longed 
to carry off; — there was a woman with a little child, 
with wondering eyes, drawing water at the Pool of 
Siloam, in such an attitude and dress as Rebecca may 
have had when Isaac's lieutenant asked her for drink : — 
both of these parties standing still for half a minute, at 
the next cried out for backsheesh : and not content with 
the five piastres which I gave them individually, screamed 
out for more, and summoned their friends, who screamed 
out backsheesh too. I was pursued into the convent 
by a dozen howling women calling for pay, barring 
the door against them, to the astonishment of the 
worthy papa who kept it ; and at Miriam's Well 
the women were joined by a man with a large 
stick, who backed their petition. But him we coiUd 
afford to laugh at, for we were two and had sticks 
likewise. 

In the village of Siloam I would not recommend the 
artist to loiter. A colony of ruffians inhabit the dismal 
place, who have guns as well as sticks at need. Their 
dogs howl after the strangers as they pass through ; and 
over the parapets of their walls you are saluted by the 
scowls of a villainous set of countenances, that it is not 
good to see with one pair of eyes. They shot a man at 
mid-day at a few hundred yards from the gates while we 
were at Jerusalem, and no notice was taken of the 
murder. Hordes of Arab robbers infest the neighbour- 
hood of the city, with the Sheikhs of whom travellers 
make terms when minded to pursue their journey. I 
never could understand why the walls stopped these 
warriors if they had a mind to plunder the city, for there 
are but a hundred and fifty men in the garrison to man 
the long lonely lines of defence. 

I have seen only in Titian's pictures those magnificent 
purple shadows in which the hills round about lay, as 
the dawn rose faintly behind them ; and we looked at 
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Olivet for the last time from our terrace, where we 
were awaiting the arrival of the horses that were to 
carry us to Jafia. A yellow moon was still blazing in 
the midst of countless brilliant stars overhead ; the 
nakedness and misery of the surrounding city were 
hidden in that beautiful rosy atmosphere of mingling 
night and dawn. The city never looked so noble ; the 
mosques, domes, and minarets rising up into the calm 
star-lit sky. 

By the gate of Bethlehem there stands one palm-tree, 
and a house with three domes. Put these and the huge 
old Gothic gate as a background dark against the yellow- 
ing eastern skv : the foreground is a deep grey : as you 
look into it dark forms of horsemen come out of the 
twilight : now there come lanterns, more horsemen, a 
litter with mules, a crowd of Arab horseboys and dealers 
accompanying their beasts to the gate ; all the members 
of our party come up by twos and threes ; and, at last, 
the great eate opens just before sunrise, and we get into 
the grey plains. 

Oh ! the luxury of an English saddle ! An English 
servant of one of the gentlemen of the mission procured 
it for me, on the back of a little mare, which (as I am a 
light weight) did. not turn a hair in the course of the 
day's march — and after we got quit of the ugly, stony, 
clattering, mountainous Abou Gosh district, into the fair 
undulating plain, which stretches to Ramleh, carried me 
into the town at a pleasant hand-gallop. A negro, of 
preternatural ugliness, in a yellow gown, with a crimson 
handkerchief streaming over his head, digging his shovel 
spurs into the lean animal he rode, and driving three 
others before — swaying backwards and forwards on his 
horse, now embracing his ears, and now almost under 
his belly, screaming ^yallah' with the most frightful 
shrieks, and singing country songs — galloped along ahead 
of me. I acquired one of his poems pretty well, and 
could imitate his shriek accurately ; but I shall not have 
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the pleasure of singing it to you in England. I had 
forgotten the delightful dissonance two dajrs after, both 
the negro's and that of a real Arab minstrel, a donkey- 
driver accompanying our baggage, who sang and grinned 
with the most amusing good-humour. 

We halted, in the middle of the day, in a little wood 
of olive-trees, which forms almost the only shelter 
between Ja£Bi and Jerusalem, except that afforded by the 
orchards in the odious village of Abou Gosh, through 
which we went at a double quick pace. Under the 
olives, or up in the branches, some of our friends took a 
siesta. I have a sketch of four of them so employed. 
Two of them were dead within a month of the Bital 
Syrian fever. But we did not know how near hte was 
to us then. Fires were lighted, and fowls and eggs 
divided, and tea and *coiFee served round in tin panikins, 
and here we lighted pipes, and smoked and laughed at 
our ease. I believe everybody was happy to be out of ^ 
Jerusalem. The impression 1 have of it now is of ten 
days passed in a fever. 

We all found quarters in the Greek convent at 
Ramleh, where the monks served us a supper on a 
terrace, in a pleasant sunset ; a beautiful and cheerful 
landscape stretching around ; the land in graceful 
undulations, the towers and mosques rosy in the sunset, 
with no lack of verdure, especially of graceful palms. 
Jafia was nine miles off. As we rode all the morning 
we had. been accompanied by the smoke of our steamer, 
twenty miles off at sea. 

The convent is a huge caravanserai ; only three or 
four monks dwell in it, the ghostly hotel-keepers of the 
place. The horses were tied up and fed in the court- 
yard, into which we rode ; above were the living-rooms, 
where there is accommodation, not only for an unlimited 
number of pilgrims, but for a vast and innumerable host 
of hopping and crawling things, who usually persist in 
partaking of the traveller's bed. Let all thin-skinned 
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travellers in the East be warned on no Account to travel 
without the admirable invention described in Mr. 
Fellowes's book ; nay, possibly invented by* that enter- 
prising and learned traveller. You make a sack, of 
calico or linen, big enough for the body, appended to 
which is a closed chimney of muslin, stretched out by 
cane hoops, and fastened up to a beam, or against the 
wall. You keep a sharp eye to see that no flea or bug is 
on the lookout, and when assured of this, you pop into 
the bag, tightly closing the orifice after you. This 
admirable bug-disappointer I tried at Ramleh, and had 
the only undisturbed night's rest I enjoyed in the East. 
To be sure it was a short night, for our party were 
stirring at one o'clock, and those who got up insisted on 
talking and keeping awake those who inclined to sleep. 
But I shall never forget the terror inspired in my mind, 
being shut up in the bug-disappointer, when a facetious 
lay-brother of the convent fell upon me and began 
tickling me. I never had the courage again to try the 
anti-flea contrivance, preferring the friskiness of those 
animals to the sports of such a greasy grinning wag as 
my friend at Ramleh. 

In the morning, and long before sunrise, our little 
caravan was in marching order again. We went out 
with lanterns and shouts of * yallah ' through the narrow 
streets, and issued into the plain, where, though there 
was no moon, there were blazing stars shining steadily 
overhead. They become friends to a man who travels, 
especially under the clear Eastern sky ; whence they 
look down as if protecting you, solemn, yellow, and 
refulgent. They seem nearer to you than in Europe ; 
larger and more awful. So we rode on till the dawn 
rose, and JafFa came in view. The friendly ship was 
lying out in waiting for us ; the horses were given up to 
their owners ; and in the midst of a crowd of naked 
beggars, and a perfect storm of curses and yells for back- 
sheesh, our party got into their boats, and to the ship, 
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where we were welcomed by the very best captain that 
ever sailed upon this maritime globe, namely, Captain 
Samuel Lewis, of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
Service. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FROM JAFFA TO ALEXANDRIA 

[from the providor's log-book.] 



Bill of Fare, October iitb. 

Mulligatawny Soup. Curry and Rice. 

Salt Fish and Egg Sauce. Cabbage. 

Roast Haunch of Mutton. French Beans. 
Boiled Shoulder and Onion Sauce. Boiled Potatoes. 

Boiled Beef. Baked ditto. 

Roast Fowls. Damson Tart. 

Pillau ditto. Currant ditto. 

Ham. Rice Puddings. 

Haricot Mutton. Currant Fritters. 

We were just at the port's mouth — and could see the 
towers and buildings of Alexandria rising purple against 
the sunset, when the report of a gun came booming over 
the calm golden water ; and we heard, with much 
mortification, that we had no chance of getting pratique 
that night. Already the ungrateful passengers had begun 
to tire of the ship, — though in our absence in Syria 
it had been carefully cleansed and purified ; though it was j 
cleared of the swarming Jews who had infested the decks 
all the way from Constantinople ; and though we had 
been feasting and carousing in the manner described 
above. 

But very early next morning we bore into the harbour, 
busy with a great quantity of craft. We passed huge 
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black hulks of mouldering men-of-war^ from the sterns 
of which trailed the dirty red flag, with the star and 
crescent ; boats, manned with red-capped seamen, and 
captains and steersmen in beards and tarbooshes, passed 
continually among these old hulks, the rowers bending to 
their oars, so that at each stroke they disappeared bodily 
in the boat. Besides these, there was a large fleet of 
country ships, and stars and stripes, and tricolours, and 
Union Jacks ; and many active steamers, of the French 
and English companies, shooting in and out of the 
harbour, or moored in the briny waters. The ship of 
our company the ^ Oriental,' lay there — z palace upon 
the brine, and some of the Pasha s steam-vessels likewise, 
looking very like Christian boats ; but it was queer to 
look at some unintelligible Turkish flourish painted on 
the stern, and the long-tailed Arabian hieroglyphics gilt 
on the paddle-boxes. Our dear friend and comrade of 
Beyrout Hf we may be permitted to call her so), H.M.S. 
* Trump, was in the harbour ; and the captain of that 
gallant ship, coming to greet us, drove some of us on 
shore in his gig. 

I had been preparing myself overnight, by the help of 
a cigar and a moonlight contemplation on deck, for 
sensations on landing in Egypt. I was ready to yield 
mjrself up with solemnity to the mystic grandeur of the 
scene of initiation. Pompey's Pillar must stand like a 
mountain, in a yellow plain, surrounded by a grove of 
obelisks as tall as palm-trees. Placid sphinxes brooding 
o'er the Nile — mighty Memnonian countenances calm — 
had revealed Egypt to me in a sonnet of Tennyson's, and 
I was ready to gaze on it with pyramidal wonder and 
hieroglyphic awe. 

The landing quay at Alexandria is like the dockyard 
quay at Portsmouth : with a few score of brown hccs 
scattered amon? the population. There are slop-sellers, 
dealers in manne-stores, bottled-porter shops, seamen 
lolling about i flys and cabs are plying for hire ; and a 
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yelling chorus of donkey-boys, shrieking, * Ride, sir ! — 
Donkey, sir ! — I say, sir 1 ' in excellent English, dispel 
all romantic notions. The placid sphinxes brooding o'er / 
the Nile disappeared with that shriek of the donkey-boys. ; 
You might be as well impressed with Wapping as with 
your first step on Egyptian soil. 

The riding of a donkey is, after all, not a dignified 
occupation. A man resists the ofier at first, somehow, as 
an indignity. How is that poor little, red-saddled, long- 
eared creature to carry you ? Is there to be one for you, 
and another for your legs ? Natives and Europeans, of 
all sizes, pass by, it is true, mounted upon the same 
contrivance. I waited until I got into a very private 
spot, where nobody could see me, and then ascended — 
why not say descended at once? — on the poor little 
animal. Instead of being crushed at once, as perhaps the 
rider expected, it darted forward, quite briskly and cheer- 
fully, at six or seven miles an hour ; requiring no spur or 
admonitive to haste, except the shrieking of the little 
Egyptian gamin, who ran along by asinus s side. 

The character of the houses by which you pass is 
scarcely Eastern at all. The streets are busy with a 
motley population of Jews and Armenians, slave-driving- 
looking Europeans, large-breeched Greeks and well- 
shaven buxom merchants, looking as trim and ht as 
those on the Bourse or on 'Change ; only, among the 
natives, the stranger can't fail to remark (as the Caliph 
did of the Calenders in the ^Arabian Nights') that so 
many of them have only one eye* It is the horrid ophthalmia 
which has played such frightful ravages with them. You 
see children sitting in the doorways, their eyes completely 
closed up with the green sickening sore, and the flies 
fieeding on them. Five or six minutes of the donkey -ride 
brings you to the Frank quarter, and the handsome broad 
street (like a street of Marseilles) where the principal 
hoteb and merchants' houses are to be found, and where 
the consuls have their houses^ and hoist their flags. The 
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palace of the French Consul-Greneral makes the grandest 
show in the street, and presents a great contrast to the 
humble abode of the English representative, who protects 
his fellow-countrymen from a second floor. 

But that Alexandrian two-pair-front of a Consulate 

was more welcome and cheering than a palace to most of 

, us. For there lay certain letters, with post-marks of 

Heme upon them ; and kindly tidings, the first heard for 

two months : — ^though we had seen so many men and 

> cities since, that Cornhill seemed to be a vear ofi^ at 

least, with certain persons dwelling (more or less) in that 

vicinity. I saw a young Oxford man seize his despatches, 

and slink ofF with several letters, written in a tight neat 

hand, and sedulously crossed ; which any man could see, 

without looking farther, were the handiwork of Mary 

Ann, to whom he is attached. The lawyer received a 

bundle from his chambers, in which his clerk eased his 

soul regarding the state of Snooks v. Rodgers, Smith ats 

Tomkins, &c. The statesman had a packet of thick 

envelopes, decorated with that profusion of sealing-wax 

in which official recklessness lavishes the resources of the 

/ country : and your humble servant got just one little 

/ modest letter, containing another, written in pencil 

\ characters, varying in size between one and two inches \ 

\ but how much pleasanter to read than my Lord's despatch, 

\or the clerk's account of Smith ats Tomkins, — ^yes, even 

/than the Mary Ann correspondence ! . . . Yes, my 

dear madam, you will understand me, when I say that it 

; was from little Polly at home, with some confidential 

\jiiews about a cat, and the last report of her new doll. 

It is worth while to have made the journey for this 
j^ pleasure : to have walked the deck on long nights, and 
have thought of home. You have no leisure to do so in 
the city. You don't see the heavens shine above you so 
purely there, or the stars so clearly. How, after the per- 
usal of the above documents, we enjoyed a file of the 
admirable GaUgnani ; and what O'Connell was doing ; 
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and the twelve last new victories of the French in 
Algeria ; and, above all, six or seven numbers of Punch I 
There might have been an avenue of Pompey's Pillars 
within reach, and a live sphinx sporting on the banks of 
the Mahmoodieh Canal, and we would not have stirred 
to see them, until Punch had had his interview and 
Galignani was dismissed. 

The curiosities of Alexandria are few, and easily seen. 
We went into the bazaars, which have a much more 
Eastern look than the European quarter, with its Anglo- 
Gailic-Italian inhabitants, and Babel-like civilisation. 
Here and there a large hotel, clumsy and whitewashed, 
with Oriental trellised windows, and a couple of slouching 
sentinels at the doors, in the ugliest composite uniform 
that ever was seen, was pointed out as the residence of 
some great officer of the Pasha's Court, or of one of the 
numerous children of the Egyptian Solomon. His High- 
ness was in his own palace, and was consequently not 
visible. He was in deep grief, and strict retirement. It 
was at this time that the European newspapers annoimced 
that he was about to resign his empire; but the 
quidnuncs of Alexandria hinted that a love-afFair, in which 
the old potentate had engaged with senile extravagance, 
and the effects of a potion of hachisch, or some deleterious 
drug, with which he was in the habit of intoxicating 
himself, had brought on that languor and desperate 
weariness of life and governing, into which the venerable 
Prince was plunged. Before three days were over, how- 
ever, the fit had left him, and he determined to live and 
reign a little longer. A very few days afterwards several 
of our party were presented to him at Cairo, and found 
the great Egyptian ruler perfectly convalescent. 

This, and the Opera, and the quarrels of the two 
fnme donne^ and the beauty of one of them, formed the 
chief subjects of conversation ; and I had this important 
news in the shop of a certain barber in the town, who 
conveyed it in a langauge composed of French, Spanish, 

L 
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and Italian, and with a volubility quite worthy of a barber 
of * Gil Bias/ 

Then we went to see the famous obelisk presented by 
Mehemet Ali to the British Grovernment, who have not 
shown a particular alacrity to accept this ponderous 
present. The huge shaft lies on the ground, prostrate, 
and desecrated by all sorts of abominations. Children 
were sprawling about, attracted by the dirt there. Arabs, 
negroes, and donkey-boys were passing, quite indiiSerent, 
by the fallen monster of a stone — as indifferent as the 
British Government, who don't care for recording the 
glorious termination of their Egyptian campaign of 1801. 
If our country takes the compliment so coolly, surely 
it would be disloyal upon our parts to be more en- 
thusiastic. I wish they would offer the Trafalgar 
Square Pillar to the Egyptians ; and that both of the 
huge ugly monsters were lying in the dirt there side by 
side. 

Pompey's Pillar is by no means so big as the Charing 
Cross trophy. This venerable column has not escaped 
ill-treatment either. Numberless ships* companies, 
travelling cockneys, &c., have affixed their rude marks 
upon it. Some daring ruffian even painted the name of 
* Warren's Blacking' upon it, effacing other inscriptions, 
— one, Wilkinson says, of ' the second Psammetichus.' 
I regret deeply, my dear friend, that I cannot give you 
this document respecting a lamented monarch, in whose 
history I know you take such an interest. 

The best sight I saw in Alexandria was a negro holiday ; 
which was celebrated outside of the town by a sort of 
negro village of huts, swarming with old, lean, &t, ugly, 
infantine, happy faces, that nature had smeared with a 
preparation even more black and durable than that with 
which Psammetichus's base has been polished. Every 
one of these jolly &ces was on the broad grin, from 
the dusky mother to the india-rubber child sprawling 
upon her back, and the venerable jetty senior whose 
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wool was as white as that of s sheep in Florian's 
pastorals. 

To these dancers a couple of fellows were playing on a 
drum and a little banjo. They were singing a chorus, 
which was not only singular, and perfectly marked in 
the rhythm, but exceeding sweet in the tune. They 
danced in a circle ; and performers came trooping from 
all quarters, who fell into the round, and began waggling 
their heads, and waving their left hands, and tossing up 
and down the little thin rods which they each carried, 
and all singing to the very best of their power. 

I saw the chief eunuch of 
the Grand Turk at Con- 
stantinople pass by — (here is 
an accurate likeness of his 
beautiful features) — but with 
what a. different expression ! 
Though he is one of the 
greatest of the great in the 
Turkish Empire (ranking 
with a Cabinet Minister or 
Lord Chamberlain here), 
his fine countenance was 
clouded with care, and 
savage with ennui. 

Here his black brethren 
were ragged, starving, and happy ; and I need not tell 
such a nne moralist as you are, how it is the case, 
in the white as well as the black world, that happi- 
ness (republican leveller, who does not care a fig for the 
fashion I) often disdains the turrets of kings, to pay a 
visit to the ' tabernas pauperum.' 

We went the round of the cofiee-houses in the even- 
ing, both the polite European places of resort, where 
you get ices and the French papers, and those in the 
town, where Greeks, Turks, and general company resort, 
to sit upon uncomfortable chairs, and drink wretched 
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muddy coffee, and to listen to two or three miserable 
musicians, who keep up a variation of howling for hours 
together. But the pretty song of the niggers had 
spoiled me for that abominable music. 



CHAPTER XV 

TO CAIRO 

We had no need of hiring the country boats which ply 
on the Mahmoodieh Canal to Atfeh, where it joins the 
Nile, but were accommodated in one of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's fly-boats ; pretty similar to 
those narrow Irish canal boats in which the enterprising 
traveller has been carried from Dublin to Ballinasloe. 
The present boat was, to be sure, tugged by a little 
steamer, so that the Egyptian canal is ahead of the Irish 
in so far : in natural scenery, the one prospect is fully 
equal to the other; it must be confessed that there is 
nothing to see. In truth, there was nothing but this : 
you saw a muddy bank on each side of you, and a blue 
sky overhead. A few round mud huts and palm-trees 
'were planted along the line here and there. Sometimes 
we would see, on the water-side, a woman in a blue 
robe, with her son by her, in that tight brown costume 
with which nature had supplied him. Now, it was a 
hat dropped by one of the party into the water ; a 
brown Arab plunged and disappeared incontinently after 
the hat, re-issued from the muddy water, prize in hand, 
and ran naked after the little steamer (which was by this 
time far ahead of him), his brawny limbs shining in the 
sun : then we had half-cold fowls and bitter ale : then 
we had dinner — bitter ale and cold fowls ; with which 
incidents the day on the canal passed away, as harmlessly 
as if we had been in a Dutch trackschuyt. 

Towards evening we arrived at the town of Atfeh — 
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half land, half houses, half palm-trees, with swarms of 
half-naked people crowding the rustic shady bazaars, 
and bartering their produce of fruit or many-coloured 
grain. Here the canal came to a check, ' ending 
abruptly with a large lock, A little fleet of masts and 
country ships were beyond the lock, and it led into 
The Nile. 

After all, it is something to have seen these red waters. 
It is only low green banks, mud-huts, and palm-clumps, 
with the sun setting red behind them, and the great, 
dull, sinuous river flashing here and there in the light. 
But it is the Nile, the old Saturn of a stream — a divinity 
yet, though younger river-gods have deposed him. 
Hail ! O venerable fether of crocodiles ! We were all 
lost in sentiments of the profoundest awe and respect ; , 
which we proved by tumbling down into the cabin of 
the Nile steamer that was waiting to receive us, and 
fighting and cheating for sleeping-berths. 

At dawn in the morning we were on deck ; the 
character had not altered of the scenery about the river. 
Vast flat stretches of land were on either side, recovering 
from the subsiding inundations : near the mud villages, 

ax9unttl.shiporjtwojsa&JCC^^ ; 

the landscape everywhere stretching away level and 
lonely. In the sky in the east was a long streak of 
greenish light, which widened and rose until it grew to 
be of an opal colour, then orange ; then, behold, the 
round red disc of the sun rose flaming up above the \ 
horizon. Ajl,|h e water blushed as he got up ; the deck 
was all red; thesteersinan gave hlsTielnrfo another, and 
prostrated himself on the deck, and bowed his head east- 
ward, and praised the Maker of the sun : it shone on his 
white turban as he was kneeling, and gilt up his bronzed 
fiice, and sent his blue shadow over the glowing deck. 
The^jistances, which had been grey, were now clothed 
in purple; and the broad stream was illuminated. As 
the Sim rose higher, the morning blush faded away ; the 
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sky was cloudless and pale, and the river and the surround- 
ing landscape were dazzlingly clear. 

Looking ahead in an hour or two, we saw the Pyramids. 

Fancy my sensations, dear M : two big ones and a 

little one — 

! ! I 

There they lay, rosy and solemn in the distance — those 
old, majestical, m}rstical, familiar edifices. Several of us 
tried to be impressed ; but breakfast supervening, a rush 
was made at the cofFee and cold pies, and the sentiment 
of awe was lost in the scramble for victuals. 

Are we so biases of the world that the greatest marvels 
in it do not succeed in moving us ? Have society. Pall 
Mall clubs, and a habit of sneering, so withered up our 
organs of veneration that we can admire no more ? My 
sensation with regard to the Pyramids was, that I had 
seen them before : then came a feeling of shame that the 
view of them should awaken no respect. Then I wanted 
(naturally) to see whether my neighbours were any more 
enthusiastic than myself — Trinity College, Oxford, was 
busy with the cold ham : Downing Street was par- 
ticularly attentive to a bunch of grapes : Figtree Court 
behaved with decent propriety ; he is in good practice, 
and of a Conservative turn ot mind, which leads him to 
respect from principle Us faits accomplis : perhaps he 
remembered that one of them was as big as Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. But, the truth is, nobody was seriously 
moved. . . . And why should they, because of an 
exaggeration of bricks ever so enormous ? I confess, 
for my part, that the Pyramids are very big. 

After a voyage of about thirty hours, the steamer 
brought up at the quay of Boulak, amidst a small fleet 
of dirty comfortless cangias, in which cottons and roer- 
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chandise were loading and unloading, and a huge noise 
and bustle on the shore. Numerous villas, parks, and 
country-houses had begun to decorate the Cairo bank of 
the stream ere this : residences of the Pasha's nobles, 
who have had orders to take their pleasure here and 
beautify the precincts of the capital; tall factory 
chimneys also rise here ; there are foundries and steam- 
engine manufactories. These, and the pleasure-houses, 
stand as trim as soldiers on parade ; contrasting with the 
swarming, slovenly, close, tumbledown, Eastern old 
town, that forms the outport of Cairo, and was built 
before the importation of European taste and discipline. 

Here we alighted upon donkeys, to the full as brisk as 
those of Alexandria, invaluable to timid riders, and equal 
to any weight. We had a Jerusalem pony race into 
Cairo ; my animal beating all the rest by many lengths. 
The entrance to the capital, from Boulak, is very pleasant 
and picturesque — over a fair road, and the wide-planted 
plain of the Ezbekieh ; where are gardens, canals, fields, 
and avenues of trees, and where the great ones of the 
town come and take their pleasure. We saw many 
barouches driving about with fat Pashas lolling on the 
cushions ; stately^looking colonels and doctors taking 
their ride, followed by their orderlies or footmen ; lines 
of people taking pipes and sherbet in the cofiee-houses ; 
and one of the pleasantest sights of all, — a fine new 
white building with Hotel d'Orient written up in huge 
French characters, and which, indeed, is an establish- 
ment as large and comfortable as most of the best inns 
of the South of France. As a hundred Christian people, 
or more, come from England and fi'om India every 
fortnight, this inn has been built to accommodate a large 
proportion of them, and twice a month, at least, its sixty 
rooms are full. 

The gardens firom the windows give a very pleasant 
and animated view : the hotel-gate is besieged by crews 
of donkey-drivers ; the noble stately Arab women, with 
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tawny skins (of which a simple robe of floating blue 
cotton enables you liberally to see the colour) and large 
black eyes, come to the well hard by for water : camels 
are perpetually arriving and setting down their loads ; 
the court is full of bustling dragomans, ayahs, and 
children from India $ and poor old venerable he-nurses, 
with grey beards and crimson turbans, tending little 
white-faced babies that have seen the light at Dumdum 
or Futtyghur : a copper-coloured barber, seated on his 
hams, is shaving a camel-driver at the great inn-gate. 
The bells are ringing prodigiously; and Lieutenant 
Waghorn is bouncing in and out of the courtyard full 
of business. He only left Bombay yesterday morning, 
; was seen in the Red Sea on Tuesday, is engaged to 
dinner this afternoon in the Regent's Park, and (as it is 
; about two minutes since I saw him in the courtyard) I 
■ make no doubt he is by this time at Alexandria, or at 
Malta, say, perhaps, at both. lien est capable. If any 
man can be at two places at once (which I don't believe 
or deny) Waghorn is he. 

Six o'clock bell rings. Sixty people sit down to a 
quasi-French banquet; thirty Indian officers in 
moustaches and jackets ; ten civilians in ditto and 
spectacles ; ten pale-fiiced ladies with ringlets, to whom 
all pay prodigious attention. All the pale ladies drink 
pale ale, which, perhaps, accounts for it ; in fact the 
Bombay and Suez passengers have just arrived, and hence 
this crowding and bustling;, and display of military jackets 
and moustaches, and ringlets and beauty. The windows 
are open, and a rush of mosquitoes from the Ezbekieh 
waters, attracted by the wax candles, adds greatly to 
the excitement of the scene. There was a little tough 
old Major, who persisted in flinging open the windows, 
to admit these volatile creatures, with a noble disregard 
to their sting — and the pale ringlets did not seem to 
heed them either, though the delicate shoulders of some 
of them were bare. 
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All the meat, ragouts, fricandeaux, and roasts, which 
are served round at dinner, seem to me to be of the 
same meat : a black uncertain sort of viand do these 
^ fleshpots of Egypt ' contain. But what the meat is no 
one knew : is it the donkey ? The animal is more 
plentiful than any other in Cairo. 

After dinner, the ladies retiring, some of us take a 
mixture of hot water, sugar, and pale French brandy, 
which is said to be deleterious, but is by no means un* 
palatable. One of the Indians offers a bundle of Bengal 
cheroots ; and we make acquaintance with those honest 1 
bearded white-jacketed Majors and military Commanders,! 
finding England here in a French hotel kept by an 
Italian, at the city of Grand Cairo, in Africa. 

On retiring to bed you take a towel with you into the • 
sacred interior, behind the mosquito curtains. Then ' 
your duty is, having tucked the curtains closely around, \ 
to flap and bang violently with this towel, right and left, 
and backwards and forwards, untilevery mosquito should 
have been massacred that may have taken refuge within 
your muslin canopy. 

Do what you will, however, one of them always 
escapes the murder ; and as soon as the candle is out the 
miscreant begins his infernal droning and trumpeting ; 
descends playfully upon your nose and face, and so lightly 
that you don't know that he touches you. But that for 
a week afterwards you bear about marks of his ferocity, 
you might take the invisible little being to be a creature 
of fancy — z mere singing in your ears. 

This, as an account of Cairo, dear M , you will 

probably be disposed to consider as incomplete : the fact 
is, I have seen nothing else as yet. I have peered into no 
hareQis. The magicians, proved to be humbugs, have 
been bastinadoed out of town. The dancing-girls, those 
lovely Alme, of whom I had hoped to be able to give a 
glowing and elegant, though strictly moral, description, 
have been whipped into Upper Egypt, and as you are 
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ssnring in your mind Well, it isnU a good description 

of Cairo : vou are perfectly right. It is England in 
Egypt. I like to see her there with her pluck, enter- 
prise, manliness, bitter ale, and Harvey Sauce. Wherever 
they come they stay and prosper. From the summit of 
yonder Pyramids forty centuries may look down on them 
if they are minded ; and I say those venerable daughters 
of time ought to be better pleased by the examination, 
than by regarding the French bayonets and General 
Bonaparte, Member of the Institute, fifty years ago, 
running about with sabre and pigtail. Wonders he did, 
to be sure, and then ran away, leaving Kleber, to be 
murdered, in the lurch — a few hundred yards from the 
spot where these disquisitions are written. But what 
are his wonders compared to Waghorn i Nap massacred 
the Mamelukes at the Pyramids : Wag has conquered 
the Pyramids themselves ; dragged the unwieldy 
structures a month nearer England than they were, and 
brought the country along with them. All the trophies 
and captives that ever were brought to Roman triumph 
were not so enormous and wonderful as this. All the 
heads that Napoleon every caused to be struck off (as 
George Cruikshank sajrs) would not elevate him a 
monument as big. Be ours the trophies of peace ! O 
my country ! O Waghorn ! Ha tibi erunt artes. 
When I go to the Pyramids I will sacrifice in your name, 
and pour out libations of bitter ale and Harvey Sauce in 
your honour. 

One of the noblest views in the world is to be seen 
from the citadel, which we ascended to-day. You see 
the city stretching beneath it, with a thousand minarets 
and mosqueS) — the great river curling through the green 
plains, studded with innumerable villages. The Pyramids 
are beyond^ brilliantly distinct ; and the lines and fortifi- 
cations of the height, and the arsenal lying below. 
Grazing down, the euide does not fail to point out the 
famous Mameluke leap, by which one of the corps 
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escaped death, at the time that His Highness the Pasha 
arranged the general massacre of the body. 

The venerable Patriarch's harem is close by, where he 
received, with much distinction, some of the members of 
our party. We were allowed to pass very close to the 
sacred precincts, and saw a comfortable white European 
building, approached by flights of steps, and flanked by 
pretty gardens. Police and law-courts were here also, 
as I understood ; but it was not the time of the Egyptian 
assizes. It would have been pleasant, otherwise, to see 
the Chief Cadi in his hall of justice ; and painful, though 
instructive, to behold the immediate application of the 
bastinado. 

The great lion of the place is a new mosque which 

Mehemet Ali is constructing very leisurely. It is built 

of alabaster of a fair white, with a delicate blushing 

tinge ; but the ornaments are European — the noble, 

fantastic, beautiful Oriental art is forgotten. The old 

mosques of the city, of which I entered two, and looked 

at many, are a thousand times more beautiful. Their 

variety of ornament is astonishing, — the di£Ference in 

the shapes of the domes, the beautiful fancies and caprices 

in the forms of the minarets, which violate the rules of 

proportion with the most happy daring grace, must have 

struck every architect who has seen them. As you go 

through the streets, these architectural beauties keep the 

eye continually charmed: now it is a marble fountain, 

with its arabesque and carved overhanging roof, which 

you can look at with as much pleasure as an antique 

gem, so neat and brilliant is the execution of it ; then, 

you come to the arched entrance to a mosque, which 

shoots up like — like what? — like the most beautiful 

pirouette by Taglioni, let us say. This architecture is 

not sublimely beautiful, perfect loveliness and calm, like 

that which was revealed to us at the Parthenon (and in 

comparison of which the Pantheon and Colosseum are 

vulgar and coarse, mere broad-shouldered Titans before 
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ambrosial Jove) ; but these fantastic spires, and cupolas, 
and galleries, excite, amuse, tickle the imagination, so to 
speak, and perpetually fascinate the eye. There were 
very few believers in the famous mosque of Sultan 
Hassan when we visited it, except the Moslemitish 
beadle, who was on the look-out for backsheesh, just like 
his brother officer in an English cathedral ; and who, 
making us put on straw slippers, so as not to pollute the 
sacred pavement of the place, conducted us through it. 

It is stupendously light and airy ; the best specimens 
of Norman art that I have seen (and surely the Crusaders 
must have carried home the models of these heathenish 
temples in their eyes) do not exceed its noble grace and 
simplicity. The mystics make discoveries at home that 
the Gothic architecture is Catholicism carved in stone — 
(in which case, and if architectural beauty is a criterion 
or expression of religion, what a dismal barbarous creed 
must that expressed by the Bethesda meeting-house and 
Independent chapels be ?) — if, as they would gravely hint, 
because Gothic architecture is beautiful, Catholicism is 
therefore lovely and right, — why, Mahometanism must 
have been right and lovely too once. Never did a creed 
possess temples more elegant ; as elegant as the Cathe- 
dral at Rouen, or the Baptistery at Pisa. 

But it is changed now. There was nobody at 
prayers; only the official beadles, and the super- 
numerary guides, who came for backsheesh. Faith 
hath degenerated. Accordingly they can't build these 
mosques, or invent these perfect forms, any more. 
Witness the tawdry incompleteness and vulgarity of 
the Pasha's new temple, and the woeful failures among 
the very late edifices in Constantinople ! 

However, they still make pilgrimages to Mecca in 
great force. The Mosque of Hassan is hard by the 
green plain on which the Hag encamps before it sets 
forth annually on its pious peregrination. It was not 
yet its time, but I saw in the bazaars that redoubted 
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Dervish, who is the master of the Hag — the leader of 
every procession, accompanying the sacred camel ; and 
a personage almost as much respected as Mr. O'Connell 
in Ireland. 

This fellow lives by alms (I mean the head of the 
Hag). Winter and summer he wears no clothes 'but a 
thin and scanty white shirt. He wields a staff, and 
stalks along scowling and barefoot. His immense shock 
of black hair streams behind him, and his brown brawny 
body is curled over with black hair, like a savage man. 
This saint has the largest harem in the town ; he is said 
to be enormously rich by the contributions he has levied ; 
and is so adored for his holiness by the infatuated folk, 
that when he returns from the Hag (which he does on 
horseback, the chief MoUahs going out to meet him and 
escort him home in state along the Ezbekieh road), the 
people fling themselves down under the horse's feet, 
eager to be trampled upon and killed, and confident of 
heaven if the great Hadji's horse will but kick them into 
it. Was it my fault if I thought of Hadji Daniel, and 
the believers in him ? 

There was no Dervish of repute on the plain when I 
passed ; only one poor wild fellow, who was dancing, 
with glaring eyes and grizzled beard, rather to the con- 
tempt of the bystanders, as I thought, who by no means 
put coppers into his extended bowl. On this poor devil's 
head there was a poorer devil still — a live cock, entirely 
plucked, but ornamented with some bits of ragged tape 
and scarlet and tinsel, the most horribly grotesque and 
miserable object I ever saw. 

A little way from him, there was a sort of play going 
on — a clown and a knowing one, like Widdicombe and 
the clown with us, — the buffoon answering with blunder- 
ing responses, which made all the audience shout with 
laughter ; but the only joke which was translated to me 
would make you do anything but laugh, and shall there-> 
fore never be revealed by these lips. AH their humour, 
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mjr dragoman telk me, is of this questionable sort ; and 

a young Egyptian gentleman, son of a Pasha, whom I 

subsequently met at Malta, confirmed the statement, and 

gave a detail of the practices of private life which was 

anything but edifying. The great aim of woman, he 

said, in the much-maligned Orient, is to administer to 

the brutality of her lord ; her merit is in knowing how 

to vary the beast's pleasures* He could give us no idea, 

he said, of the tvit of the Egyptian women, and their 

skill in doubU entendre ; nor, I presume, did we lose much 

by our ignorance. What I would urge, humbly, how- 

1 ever, is this— «Do not let us be led away by German 

\ writers and aesthetics, Semilassoisms, Hahnhahnisms, and 

' the like. The life of the East is a life of brutes. The 

much-maligned Orient, I am confident, has not been 

\ maligned near enough ; for the good reason that none of 

! us can tell the amount of horrible sensuality practised 

i there. 

Beyond the Jack-pudding rascal and his audience, 
there was on the green a spot, on which was pointed out 
to me a mark, as of blood. That morning the blood 
had spouted from the neck of an Amaoot soldier, who 
had been executed for murder. These Arnaoots are the 
curse and terror of the citizens. Their camps are with- 
out the city ; but they are always brawling, or drunken, 
or murdering within, in spite of the rigid law which is 
applied to them, and which brings one or more of the 
scoundrels to death almost every week. 

Some of our party had seen this fellow borne bv the 
hotel the day before, in the midst of a crowd of soldiers 
who had apprehended him. The man was still formid- 
able to his score of captors : his clothes had been torn . 
oiF; his limbs were bound with cords; but he was 
struggling frantically to get free; and my informant 
described the figure and appearance of the naked, bound, 
writhing savage, as quite a model of beauty. 

Walking in the street, this fellow had just before been 
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struck by the looks of a woman who was passing, and laid 
hands on her. She ran away, and he pursued her. She 
ran into the police-barrack^ which was luckily hard by ; 
but the Arnaoot was nothing daunted, and followed into 
the midst of the police. One of them tried to stop him. 
The Arnaoot pulled out a pistol, and shot the policeman 
dead. He cut down three or four more before he was 
secured. He knew his inevitable end must be death : 
that he could not seize upon the woman : that he could 
not hope to resist half a regiment of armed soldiers : 
yet his instinct of lust and murder, was too strong ; and 
so he had his head^taken off quite calmly this morning, 
many of his comrades attending their brother's last 
moments. He cared not the least about dying; and 
knelt down and had his head off as coolly as if he were 
looking on at the same ceremony performed on another. 

When the head was off, and the blood was spouting 
on the ground, a married woman, who had no children, 
came forward very eagerly out of the crowd, to smear 
herself with it, — the application of criminals' blood being 
considered a very favourable medicine for women 
afflicted with barrenness, — so she indulged in this 
remedy. 

But one of the Arnaoots standing near said, ^ What, 
you like blood, do you ? ' (or words to that effect). 
* Let's see how yours mixes with my comrade's.' And 
thereupon, taking out a pistol, he shot the woman in the 
midst of the crowd and the guards who were attending 
the execution ; was seized of course by the latter ; ana 
no doubt to-morrow morning will have his head off too. 
It would be a good chapter to write — the Death of the 
Arnaoot — but I shan't go. Seeing one man hanged is 
quite enough in the course of a life, y^y at ///, as the 
Frenchman said of hunting. 

These Arnaoots are the terror of the town. They 
seized hold of an Englishman the other day, and were 
very nearly pistolling him. Last week one of them 
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murdered a shopkeeper at Boulak, who refused to sell 
him a water-melon at a price which he, the soldier, fixed 
upon it. So, for the matter of three-halfpence, he killed 
the shopkeeper ; and had his own rascally head chopped 
off, universally regretted by his friends. Why, I wonder, 
does not His Highness the Pasha invite the Arnaoots to 
a dijiuner at the Ciudel, as he did the Mamelukes, and 
serve them up the same sort of breakfast ? The walls 
are considerably heightened since £min Bey and his 
horse leapt them, and it is probable that not one of them 
would escape. 

This sort of pistol practice is common enough here, it 
would appear ; and not among the Arnaoots merely, but 
the higher orders. Thus, a short time since, one of His 
Highness's grandsons, whom I shall call Bluebeard Pasha 
(lest a revelation of the name of the said Pasha might 
interrupt our good relations with his country) — one of 
the young Pasfias being rather backward in his education, 
and anxious to learn mathematics, and the elegant 
deportment of civilised life, sent to England for a tutor. 
I have heard he was a Cambridge man, and had learned 
both algebra and politeness under the Reverend Doctor 
Whizzle, of College. 

One day when Mr MacWhirter, B.A., was walking 
in Shoubra Gardens, with His Highness the young Blue- 
beard Pasha, inducting him into the usages of polished 
society and favouring him with reminiscences of 
Trumpington, there came up a poor fellah, who flung 
himself at the feet of young Bluebeard, and calling for 
justice in a loud and pathetic voice, and holding out a 
petition, besought His Highness to cast a gracious eye 
upon the same, and see that his slave had justice done 
him. 

Bluebeard Pasha was so deeply engaged and interested 
by his respected tutor's conversation, that he told the 
poor fellah to go to the deuce, and resumed the discourse 
which his ill-timed outcry for justice had interrupted. 
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But the unlucky wight of a fellah was pushed by his 
evil destiny, and thought he would make yet another 
application. So he took a jshort cut down one of the 
garden lanes, and as the Prince and the Reverend Mr. 
MacWhirter, his tutor, came along once more engaged 
in pleasant disquisition, behold the fellah was once more 
in their way, kneeling at the august Bluebeard's feet, 
yelling out for justice as before, and thrusting his 
petition into the Royal &ce. 

When the Prince's conversation was thus interrupted 
a second time, his Royal patience and clemency were at 
an end. < Man,' said he, ^ once before I bade thee not to 
pester me with thy clamour, and lo I you have disobeyed 
me, — take the consequences of disobedience to a Prince, 
and thy blood be upon thine own head.' So saying, 
be drew out a pistol and blew out the brains of that 
fellah, so that he never bawled out for justice any 
more. 

The Reverend Mr. MacWhirter was astonished at 
this sudden mode of proceeding : * Gracious Prince,' said 
^ 'we do not shoot an undergradute at Cambridge 
even for walking over a college grass-plot. Let me 
^ggest to your Royal Highness that this method of 
ndding yourself of a poor devil's importunities is such as 
we should consider abrupt and almost cruel in Europe. 
^t me beg you to moderate your Royal impetuosity 
>or the future ; and, as your Highness's tutor, entreat 

yoa to be a little less prodigal of your powder and 

shot.* 

*0 MoUah ! ' said His Highness, here interrupting his 
pvernor's afiectionate appeal, — ^^you are good to talk 
*wut Trumpington and the Pons Asinorum, but if you 
*tcrfcrc with the course of justice in any way, or 
P^cnt me from shooting any doe of an Arab who snarls 
*J my heels, I have another pistol ; and, by the beard of 
"*« Prophet ! a bullet for you too.' So saying he pulled 
^t the weapon, with such a terrific and significant 

M 
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glance at the Reverend Mr. MacWhirter, that that 
gentleman wished himself back in his Combination Room 
again ; and is by this time, let us hope, safely housed 
there. 

Another facetious anecdote, the last of those I had 

from a well-informed gentleman residing at Cairo, w^hose 

name (as many copies of this book that is to be will be 

in the circulating libraries there) I cannot, for obvious 

reasons, mention. The revenues of the country come 

into the august treasury through the means of formers, 

to whom the districts are let out, and who are personally 

answerable for their quota of the taxation. This practice 

involves an intolerable deal of tyranny and extortion on 

the part of those engaged to levy the taxes, and creates a 

corresponding duplicity among the fellahs, who are not 

only wretchedly poor among themselves, but whose 

object is to appear still more poor, and guard their 

money from their rapacious overseers. Thus the Orient 

is much maligned ; but everybody cheats there : that is 

a melancholy fact. The Pasha robs and cheats the 

merchants ; knows that the overseer robs him, and bides 

his time, until he makes him disgorge by the application 

of the tremendous bastinado; the overseer robs and 

squeezes the labourer; and the poverty-stricken devil 

cheats and robs in return ; and so the government moves 

in a happy cycle of roguery. 

Deputations from the fellahs and peasants come 
perpetually before the august presence, to complain of 
the cruelty and exactions of the chiefs set over them : 
but, as it is known that the Arab never will pay with- 
out the bastinado, their complaints, for the most 
part, meet with but little attention. His Highness's 
treasury must be filled, and his officers supported in 
their authority. 

However, there was one village, of which the com- 
plaints were so pathetic, and the inhabitants so supremely 
wretched, that the Royal indignation was moved at their 
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stoiy, and the chief of the village, SJuafli pt Beg , was 
called to give an account of himself at Cairo. 

When he came before the presence, Mehemet Ali 
reproached him with his horrible cruelty and exactions ; 
asked him how he dared to treat his faithful and beloved 
subjects in this way, and threatened him with disgrace, 
and the utter confiscation of his property, for thus having 
reduced a district to ruin. 

^ Your Highness says I have reduced these fellahs to 
ruin,' said Skinflint Beg : 'what is the best way to con- 
found my enemies, and to show you the falsehood of 
their accusations that I have ruined them ? — To bring 
more money from them. If I bring you five hundred 
purses from my village, will you acknowledge that my 
people are not ruined yet P ' 

The heart of the Pasha was touched : ' I will have no 
more bastinadoing, O Skinflint Beg ; you have tortured 
these poor people so much, and have got so little from 
them, that my Royal heart relents for the present, and I 
will have them suffer no farther.' 

*Give me free leave — give me your Highness's 
gracious pardon, and I will bring the five hundred purses 
as surely as my name is Skinflint Beg. I demand only 
the time to go home, the time to return, and a few days 
to stay, and I will come back as honestly as Regulus 
Pasha did to the Carthaginians, — I will come back and 
make my face white before your Highness.' 

Skinflint Beg's prayer for a reprieve was granted, and 
he returned to his village, where he forthwith called the 
elders together. *0 friends,' he said, 'complaints of our 
poverty and misery have reached the Royal throne, and 
the benevolent heart of the Sovereign has been melted 
by the words that have been poured into his ears. '' My 
heart yearns towards my people of El Muddee," he 
says; "I have thought how to relieve their miseries. 
Near them lies the fruitful land of £1 Guanee. It 
is rich in maize and cotton, in sesame and barley ; it 
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is worth a thousand purses; but I will let it to my 
children for seven hundred^ and I will give over the 
rest of the profit to them, as an alleviation for their 
affliction." * 

The elders of £1 Muddee knew the great value and 
fertility of the lands of Guanee, but they doubted the 
sincerity of their governor, who, however, dispelled their 
fears, and adroitlv quickened their eagerness to close 
with the proflfered bargain, ^ I will myself advance two 
hundred and fifty purses,' he said ; * do you take counsel 
among yourselves, and subscribe the other five hundred ; 
and when the sum is ready, a deputation of you shall 
carry it to Cairo, and I will come with my share ; and 
we will lay the whole at the feet of His Highness/ So 
the grey-bearded ones of the village advised with one 
another ; and those who had been inaccessible to 
bastinadoes, somehow found money at the calling of 
interest ; and the Sheikh, and they, and the five hundred 
purses, set off on the road to the capital 

When they arrived. Skinflint Beg and the elders of £1 
Muddee sought admission to the Royal throne, and there 
laid down their purses. * Here is your humble servant's 
contribution,' said Skinflint, producing his share; 'and 
here is the ofiering of your loyal village of £1 Muddee. 
Did I not before say that enemies and deceivers had 
maligned me before the august presence, pretending 
that not a piastre was left in my village, and that my 
extortion had entirely denuded the peasantry ? See ! 
here is proof that there is plenty of money still in £1 
Muddee : in twelve hours the elders have subscribed 
five hundred purses, and lay them at the feet of their 
lord.' 

Instead of the bastinado. Skinflint Beg was instantly 
rewarded with the Royal favour, and the former mark of 
attention was bestowed upon the fellahs who had maligned 
him ; Skinflint Beg was promoted to the rank of Skinflint 
Bey ; and his manner of extracting money from his 
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people may be studied with admiration in a part of the 
United Kingdom. * 

At the time of the Syrian quarrel^ and when, appre- 
hending some general rupture with England, the Pasha 
wished to raise the spirit of the fellahs, and relever la 
morale nationaUy he actually made one of the astonished 
Arabs a colonel. He degraded him three days after 
peace was concluded. The young Egyptian colonel, who 
told me this, laughed and enjoyed the joke with the 
utmost gusto. * Is it not a shame,' he said, ^ to make me 
a colonel at three-and-twenty ; I, who have no particular 
merit, and have never seen any service ? ' Death has 
since stopped the modest and good-natured young fellow's 

further promotion . The death of Bey was announced 

in the French papers a few weeks back. 

My above kind-hearted and agreeable young informant 
used to discourse, in our evenings in the Lazaretto at 
Malta, very eloquently about the beauty of his wife, 
whom be had left behmd him at Cairo — her brown hair, 
her brilliant complexion, and her blue eyes. It is this 
Circassian blood, I suppose, to which the Turkish 
aristocracy that governs Egypt must be indebted for the 
fairness of their skin. Ibrahim Pasha, riding by in his 
barouche, looked like a bluff jolly-faced English dragoon 
officer, with a grey moustache and red cheeks, such as you 
might see on a field-day at Maidstone. All the numerous 
officials riding through the town were quite as fair as 
Europeans. We made acquaintance with one dignitary, 
a very jovial aiid fat Pasha, the proprietor of the inn, I 
believe, who was continually lounging about the Ezbekieh 
garden, and who, but for a slight Jewish cast of counten- 
ance, might have passed any day for a Frenchman. The 
ladies whom we saw were equally fair ; that is, the very 
slight particles of the persons of ladies which our lucky 
eyes were permitted to gaze on. These lovely creatures 

* At Derrynane Beg, for initance. 
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go through the town by parties of three or four, mounted 
on donkeys, and attended by slaves holding on at the 
crupper, to receive the lovely riders lest they should fall, 
and shouting out shrill cries of * Schmaalek,' * Ameenek ' 
(or however else these words may be pronounced), and 
flogging ofF the people right and left with the buffalo- 
thong. But the dear creatures are even more closely 
disguised than at Constantinople : their bodies are 
enveloped with a large black silk hood, like a cab-head ; 
the fashion seemed to be to spread their arms out, and 
give this covering all the amplitude of which it was 
capable, as they leered and oeled you from under their 
black masks with their big rolling eyes. 

Everybody has big rolling eyes here (unless, to be sure, 
they lose one of ophthalmia). The Arab women are 
some of the noblest figures I have ever seen. The habit 
of carrying jars on the head always gives the figure grace 
and motion ; and the dress the women wear certainly 
displays it to fiill advantage. I have brought a complete 
one home with me, at the service of any lady for a 
masqued ball. It consists of a coarse blue dress of calico, 
open in front, and fastened with a horn button. Three 
yards of blue stuff" for a veil ; on the top of the veil a jar 
to be balanced on the head ; and a little black strip of 
silk to fall over the nose, and leave the beautiful eyes 
fiill liberty to roll and roam. But such a costume, 
not aided by any stays or any other article of dress 
whatever, can be worn only by a very good figure. 
I suspect it won't be borrowed for many balls next 
season. 

The men, a tall, handsome, noble race, are treated like 
dogs. I shall never forget riding through the crowded 
bazaars, my interpreter, or laquais-de-place, ahead of me 
to clear the way — when he took his whip, and struck it 
over the shoulders of a man who could not or would not 
make way. 

The man turned round — an old, venerable, handsome 
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face, with awfully sad eyes, and a beard long and quite 

grey. He did not make the least complaint, but slunk 

out of the way, piteously shaking his shoulder. The 

sight of that indignity gave me a sickening feeling of 

disgust. I shouted out to the cursed lackey to hold his 

handy and forbade him ever in my presence to strike old 

or young more ; but everybody is doing it. The whip 

is in everybody's hands : the Pasha's running footman, 

as he goes bustling through the bazaar ; the doctor's 

attendant, as he soberly threads the crowd on his mare ; 

the negro slave, who is riding by himself, the most 

insolent of all, strikes and slashes about without mercy, 

and you never hear a single complaint. v 

-How to describe the beauty of the streets to you ! — 1 

the fantastic splendour ; the variety of the houses, and 

archways, and hanging roofs, and balconies, and porches ; 

the delightful accidents of light and shade which chequer 

them : the noise, the bustle, the brilliancy of the crowd : 

the interminable vast bazaars with their barbaric 

splendour. There is a fortune to be made for painters 

in Cairo, and materials for a whole Academy of them. 

I never saw such a variety of architecture, of life, of 

picturesqueness, of brilliant colour, and light and shade. 

There is a picture in every street, and at every bazaar 

stall. Some of these our celebrated water-colour painter, 

Mr. Lewis, has produced with admirable truth and 

exceeding minuteness and beauty ; but there is room for 

a hundred to follow him ; and should any artist (by some 

rare occurrence) read this, who has leisure, and wants to 

break new ground, let him take heart, and try a winter 

in Cairo, where there is the finest climate and the best 

subjects for his pencil. 

A series of studies of negroes alone would form a i 
picture-book, delightfully grotesque. Mounting my I 
donkey to-day, I took a ride to the desolate noble old 
buildings outside the city, known as the Tombs of the 
Caliphs. Every one of these edifices, with their domes. 
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and courts, and minarets, is strange and beautifiiL In 
one of them there was an encampment of negro slaves 
newly arrived : some scores of them were huddled 
against the sunny wall ; two or three of their masters 
lounged about the court, or lay smoking upon carpets. 
There was one of these fellows, a straight-nosed ebony- 
feced Abyssinian, with an expression of such sinister 
good-humour in his handsome face as would form a 
perfect type of villainy. He sat leering at me, over his 
carpet, as I endeavoured to get a sketch of that incarnate 
rascality. ^ Give me some money,' said the fellow. ^ I 
know what you are about. You will sell my picture for 
money when you get back to Eiu-ope ; let me have some 
of it now 1 ' But the very rude and humble designer 
was quite unable to depict such a consummation and 
perfection of roguery j so flung him a cigar, which he 
began to smoke, grinning at the giver. I requested the 
interpreter to inform him, by way of assurance of my 
disinterestedness, that his &ce was a great deal too ugly 
to be popular in Europe, and that was the particular 
reason why I had selected it. 

Then one of his companions got up and showed us his 
black cattle. The male slaves were chiefly lads, and the 
women young, well-formed, and abominably hideous. 
The dealer pulled her blanket off one of them, and bade 
her stand up, which she did with a great deal of shudder- 
ing modesty. She was coal-black, her lips were the size 
of sausages, her eyes large and good-humoured ; the hair 
lor wool on this young person's head was curled and 
'.greased into a thousand filthy little ringlets. She was 
Evidently the beauty of the flock. 

They are not unhappy : they look to being bought, as 
many a spinster looks to an establishment in England ; 
once in a family they are kindly treated and well clothed, 
and fatten, and are the merriest people of the whole 
community. These were of a much more savage sort 
than the slaves I had seen in the horrible market at 
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Constantinople, where I recollect the following young 
creature^ 




(indeed it' is a very &ir likeness of her) whilst I was 
looking at her and forming pathetic conjectures regard- 
ing her fate — smiling very good-humouredly, and bidding 
the interpreter aslc mc to buy her for twenty pounds. 

From these Tombs of the Caliphs the Desert is before 
you. It comes up to the walls of the city, and stops at 
some gardens which spring up all of a sudden at its edge. 
You can see the first Station-house on the Suez Road ; 
and so from distance-point to point, could ride thither 
alone without a guide. 

^inus trotted gallantly into this desert for the space 
of a quarter of an hour. There we were (taking care to 
keep our back to the city walls), in the real actual desert : 
mounds upon mounds of sand, stretching away as far as 
the eye can see, until the dreary prospect fades away in 
the yellow horizon I I had formed a finer idea of it out 
of 'Eothen.' Perhaps in a simoon it may look more 
awful. The only adventure that befell in this romantic \ 
place was that Asinus't legs went deep into a hole : I 
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whereupon his rider went over his head, and bit the sand, 
and measured his length there ; and upon this hint rose 
up, and rode home again. No doubt one should have 
gone out for a couple of da]rs' march — as it was, the 
desert did not seem to me sublime, only uncomfortable. 

Very soon after this perilous adventure the sun like- 
wise dipped into the sand (but not to rise therefrom so 
quickly as I had done) ; and I saw this daily phenomenon 
of sunset with pleasure, for I was engagea at that hour 

to dine with our old friend J , who has established 

himself here in the most complete Oriental fashion. 

You remember J , and what a dandy he was, the 

faultlessness of his boots and cravats, the brilliancy of his 
waistcoats and kid-gloves; we have seen his splendour 
in Regent Street, in the Tuileries, or on the Toledo. 
My first object on arriving here was to find out his 
house, which he has taken far away firom the haunts of 
European civilisation, in the Arab quarter. It is situated 
in a cool, shady, narrow alley; so narrow, tliat it was 
with great difficulty — His Highness Ibrahim Pasha 
happening to pass at the same moment — that my little 
procession of two donkeys, mounted by self and valet-de- 
place, with the two donkey-boys our attendants, could 
range ourselves along the wall, and leave room for the 
august cavalcade. His Highness having rushed on (with 
an afiable and good-humoured salute to our imposing 
party), we made J.'s quarters: and, in the first place, 
entered a broad covered court or porch, where a swarthy 
tawny attendant, dressed in blue, with white turban, 
keeps a perpetual watch. Servants in the East lie about 
all the doors, it appears ; and you clap your hands, as 
they do in the dear old ^ Arabian Nights/ to summon 
them. 

This servant disappeared through a narrow wicket, 
which he closed after him ; and went into the inner 
chambers, to ask if his lord would receive us. He came 
back presently, and rising up from my donkey, I confided 
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him to his attendant (lads more sharp, arch, and wicked 
than these donkey-boys don't walk the pav6 of Paris or 
London), and passed the mysterious outer door. 

First we came into a broad open court, with a covered 
gallery running along one side of it. A camel was 
reclining on the grass there ; near him yr^ a gazelle, to 

glad J with his dark blue eye ; and a numerous brood 

of hens and chickens, who furnish his liberal table. On 
the opposite side of the covered gallery rose up the walls 
of his long, queer, many-windowed, many-galleried house.. 
There were wooden lattices to those arched windows, 
through the diamonds of one of which I saw two of the 
most beautiful, enormous, ogling black eyes in the world, 
looking down upon the interesting stranger. Pigeons 
were flapping, and hopping, and fluttering, and cooing 
about. Happy pigeons, you are, no doubt, fed with 
crumbs from the henni-tipped fingers of Zuleika I All 
this court, cheerful in the sunshine, cheerful with the 
astonishing brilliancy of the eyes peering out from the 
lattice-bars, was as mouldy, ancient, and ruinous — as 
any gentleman's house in Ireland, let us say. The paint 
was peeling off the rickety old carved galleries; the 
arabesques over the windows were chipped and worn ; — 
the ancientness of the place rendered it doubly picturesque. 
I have detained you a long time in the outer court. 
Why the deuce was Zuleika there, with the beautifiil 
black eyes ? 

Hence we passed into a large apartment, where there 
was a fountain ; and another domestic made his appear- 
ance, taking me in charge, and relieving the tawny 
porter of the gate. This fellow was clad in blue too, 
with a red sash and a grey beard. He conducted me 
into a great hall, where there was a great, large Saracenic 
oriel window. He seated me on a divan ; and stalking 
oflF, for a moment, returned with a long pipe and a brass 
chafing-dish : he blew the coal for the pipe, which he 
motioned me to smoke, and left me there with a respect- 
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ftil bow. This delay, this mystery of servants, that outer 
court with the camels, gazelles, and other beautiful-eyed 
things, affected me prodigiously all the time he was stay- 
ing away ; and while I was examining the strange apart- 
ment and its contents, my respect and awe for the owner 
increased vastly. 

As you will be glad to know how an Oriental noble- 
man (such as J undoubtedly is) is lodged and 

garnished, let me describe the contents of this hall of 
audience. It is about forty feet long, and eighteen or 
twenty high. All the ceiling is carved, gilt, painted and 
embroidered with arabesque, and choice sentences of 
Eastern writing. Some Mameluke Aga, or Bey, whom 
Mehemet AH invited to breakfast and massacred, was 
the proprietor of this mansion once : it has grown 
dingier, but, perhaps, handsomer, since his time. 
Opposite the divan is a great bay-window, with a divan 
likewise round the niche. It looks out upon a garden 
about the size of Fountain Court, Temple ; surrounded 
by the tall houses of the quarter. The garden is full of 
green. A great palm-tree springs up in the midst, with 
plentiful shrubberies, and a talking fountain. The room 
beside the divan is furnished with one deal table, value 
five shillings ; four wooden chairs, value six shillings ; 
and a couple of mats and carpets. The table and chairs 
are luxuries imported from Europe. The regular 
Oriental dinner is put upon copper trays, which are laid 

upon low stools. Hence J EfFendi's house may be 

said to be much more sumptuously furnished than those 
of the Beys and Agas his neighbours. 

When these things had been examined at leisure, 

J appeared. Could it be the exquisite of the 

* Europa * and the * Trois Frcres ? * A man — ^in a long 
yellow gown, with a long beard somewhat tinged with 
grey, with his head shaved, and wearing on it, first, a 
white wadded cotton nightcap ; second, a red tarboosh — 
made his appearance and welcomed me cordially. ^It 
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'was some time, as the Americans say, before I could 

* realise ' the semillant J of old times. 

He shuffled off his outer slippers before he curled up 
on the divan beside me. He clapped his hands, and 
languidly called ^ Mustapha/ Mustapha came with more 
lights, pipes, and cpffee; and then we fell to talking 
about London, and I gave him the last news of the 
comrades in that dear city. As we talked, his Oriental 
coolness and languor gave way to British cordiality ; he 

was the most amusing companion of the club once 

more* 

He has adapted himself outwardly, however, to the 

Oriental life. When he goes abroad he rides a grey 

horse with red housings, and has two servants to walk 

beside him. He wears a very handsome grave costume 

of dark blue, consisting of an embroidered jacket and 

gaiters, and a pair of trousers, which would make a set of 

dresses for an English family. His beard curls nobly 

over his chest, his Damascus scimitar on his thigh. His 

red cap gives him a venerable and Bey-like appearance. 

There is no gewgaw or parade about him, as in some of 

your dandified young Agas. I should say that he is a 

Major-General of Engineers, or a grave oiEcer of State. 

We and the Turkified European, who found us at dinner, 

sat smoking in solemn divan. 

His dinners were excellent ; they were cooked by a 
regular Egyptian female cook. We had delicate 
cucumbers stuffed with forced-meats ; yellow smoking 
pilafis, the pride of the Oriental cuisine ; kid and fowls 
a I'Aboukir and a la Pyramide : a number of little savoury 
plates of legumes of the vegetable-marrow sort ; kibobs 
with an excellent sauce of plums and piquant herbs. We 
ended the repast with rubv pomegranates, pulled to pieces, 
deliciously cool and pleasant* For the meats, we 
certainly ate them with the Infidel knife and fork ; but 
for the fruit, we put our hands into, the dish and {picked 
them into our mouths in what cannot but be the true 
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Oriental manner. I asked for lamb and pistachio-nuts, 
and cream-tarts au poivre ; but J.*s cook did not furnish 
us with either of those historic dishes. And for drink, 
we had water freshened in the porous little pots of grey 
clay, at whose spout every traveller in the East has sucked 
delighted. Also, it must be confessed, we drank certain 
sherbets, prepared by the two great rivals, Hadji Hodson 
and Bass Bey — the bitterest and most delicious of 
draughts ! O divine Hodson 1 a camel's load of thy 
beer came from Beyrout to Jerusalem while we were 
there. How shall I ever forget the joy inspired by one 
of those foaming cool flasks i 

We don't know the luxury of thirst in English climes. 
Sedentary men in cities at least have seldom ascertained 
it ; but when they travel, our countrymen guard against 
it well. The road between Cairo and Suez is jonche 
with soda-water corks. Tom Thumb and his brothers 
might track their way across the desert by those land- 
marks. 

Cairo is magnificently picturesque : it is fine to have 
palm*trees in your gardens, and ride about on a camel ; 
but, after all, I was anxious to know what were the 
particular excitements of Eastern life, which detained 

J , who is a town-bred man, from his natural 

pleasures and occupations in London ; where his family 
don't hear from him, where his room is still kept ready 
at home, and his name is on the list of his club ; and 
where his neglected sisters tremble to think that their 
Frederick is going about with a great beard and a 
crooked sword, dressed up like an odious Turk. In a 
^ lark ' such a costume may be very well ; but home, 
London, a razor, your sister to make tea, a pair of 
moderate Christian breeches in lieu of those enormous 
Turkish shulwars,are vastly more convenient in the long 
run. What was it that kept him away firom these 
decent and accustomed delights f 

It couldn't be the black eyes in the balcony — upon his 
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honour she was only the black cook, who has done the 
pila£F, and stuiFed the cucumbers. No, it was an 
indulgence of laziaess such as Europeans, Englishmen, 
at least, don't know how to enjoy. Here he lives like a 
languid Lotus-eater — a dreamy, hazy, lazy, tobaccofied 
life. He was away from evening parties, he said : he 
needn't wear white kid gloves, or starched neck-cloths, 
or read a newspaper. And even this life at Cairo was j 
too civilised for him : Englishmen passed through ; old | 
acquaintances would call : the great pleasure of pleasures • 
was life in the desert, — under the tents, with still more '^ 
nothing to do than in Cairo ; now smoking, now \ 
cantering on Arabs, and no crowd to jostle you ; solemn 
contemplations of the stars at night, as the camels were | 
picketed, and the fires and the pipes were lighted. 

The night-scene in the city is very striking for its 
vastness and loneliness. Everybody has gone to rest long 
before ten o'clock. There are no lights in the enormous 
buildings; only the stars blazing above, with their 
astonishing brilliancy, in the blue peaceful sky. Your 
guides carry a couple of little lanterns which redouble 
the darkness in the solitary echoing street. Mysterious 
people are curled up and sleeping in the porches. A 
patrol of soldiers passes, and hails you. There is a light 
yet in one mosque, where some devotees are at prayers 
all night ; and you hear the queerest nasal music pro- 
ceeding from those pious believers. As you pass the 
mad'house, there is one poor fellow still talking to the 
moon — no sleep for him. He howls and sings there all 
the night — quite cheerfully, however. He has not lost 
his vanity with his reason : he is a Prince in spite of the 
bars and the straw. 

What to say about those femous edifices, which has 
not been better said elsewhere? — but you will not 
believe that we visited them, unless I bring some token 
from them. 
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A white-capped lad skips up the stones with a jug of 
water in his hand, to refresh weary climbers ; and squats 
himself down on the summit. The vzs^ flat landscape 
stretches behind him; the great winding river; the 
purple city, with forts, and domes, and spires ; the green 
fields, and palm-groves, and speckled villages ; the plains 
still covered with shining inundations — the landscape 
stretches far far away, until it is lost and mingled in the 
golden horizon. It is poor work this landscape-painting 
in print. Shelley's two sonnets are the best views that I 
know of the Pyramids — better than the reality ; for a 
man may lay down the book, and in quiet fancy conjure 
up a picture out of these magnificent words, which shan't 
be disturbed by any pettinesses or mean realities, — ^such as 
the swarms of howling beggars, who jostle you about the 
actual place, and scream in your ears incessantly, and 
hang on your skirts, and bawl for money. 

The ride to the Pyramids is one of the pleasantest 
possible. In the fall of the year, though the sky is 
almost cloudless above you, the sun is not too hot to 
bear ; and the landscape, refreshed by the subsiding 
inundations, delightfully green and cheerful. We made 
up a party of some half-dozen from the hotel, a lady (the 
kind soda-water providor, for whose hospitality the most 
grateful compliments are hereby offered) being of the 
company, bent like the rest upon going to the summit 
of Cheops. Those who were cautious and wise, took a 
brace of donkeys. At least five times during the route 
did my animals fall with me, causing me to repeat the 
desert experiment over again, but with more success. 
The space between a moderate pair of legs and the 
ground, is not many inches. By eschewing stirrups, the 
donkey could fall, and the rider alight on the ground, 
• with the greatest ease and grace. Almost everybody 
was down and up again in the course of the day. 

We passed through the Ezbekieh and by the suburbs 
of the town, where the garden-houses of the Egyptian 
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noblesse are situated, to old Cairo, where a ferry-boat 
took the whole party across the Nile, with that noise and 
bawling volubility in which the Arab people seem to be 
so unlike the grave and silent Turks ; and so took our 
course for some eight or ten miles over the devious tract 
which the still outlying waters obliged us to pursue. 
The Pyramids were in sight the whole way. One or 
two thin silvery clouds were hovering over them, and 
casting delicate rosy shadows upon the grand simple old 
piles. Along the track we saw a score of pleasant 
pictures of Astern life : — the Pasha's horses and slaves 
stood caparisoned at his door ; at the gate of one country- 
house, I am sorry to say, the Bey's gig was in waiting,— > 
a most unromantic chariot ; the husbandmen were 
coming into the city, with their strings of donkeys and 
their loads ; as they arrived, they stopped and sucked at 
the fountain : a column of red-capped troops passed to 
drill, with slouched gait, white uniforms, and glittering 
bayonets. Then we had the pictures at the quay : the 
ferry-boat, and the red-sailed river-boat, getting under 
way, and bound up the stream. There was the grain 
market) and the huts on the opposite side ; and that 
beautiful woman, with silver armlets, and a face the 
colour of gold, which (the nose-bag having been luckily 
removed) beamed solemnly on us Europeans, like a great 
yellow harvest moon. The bunches of purpling dates 
were pending from the branches ; grey cranes or herons 
were flying over the cool shining lakes, that the river's 
overflow had left behind ; water was gurgling through 
the courses by the rude locks and barriers formed there, 
and overflowing this patch of ground ; whilst the 
neighbouring field was fast budding into the more 
brilliant fresh green. Single dromedaries were stepping 
along, their riders lolling on their hunches ; low sail- 
. boats were lying in the canals ; now, we crossed an old 
marble bridge ; now, we went, one by one, over a ridge 
of slippery earth ; now, we floundered through a small 

N 
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lake of mud. At last, at about half-a-mile off the 
Pyramid, we came to a piece of water some two-score 
yards broad, where a regiment of half-naked Arabs, 
seizings upon each individual of the party, bore us off on 
their shoulders, to the laughter of all, and the great 
perplexity of several, who every moment expected to be 
pitched into one of the many holes with which the 
treacherous lake abounded. 

It was nothing but joking and laughter, bullying of 
guides, shouting for interpreters, quarrelling about 
sixpences. We were acting a farce, with the Pyramids 
for the scene. There they rose up enormous mider our 
eyes, and the most absurd trivial things were going on 
under their shadow. The sublime had disappeared, vast 
as they were. Do you remember how Gulliver lost his 
awe of the tremendous Brobdingnag ladies? Every 
traveller must go through all sorts of chafiering, and 
bargaining, and paltry experiences, at this spot. You 
look up the tremendous steps, with a score of savage 
ruffians bellowing round you ; you hear faint cheers and 
cries high up, and catch sight of little reptiles crawling 
upwards; or, having achieved the summit, they come 
hopping and bouncing down again from degree to 
degree, — the cheers and cries swell louder and more 
disagreeable ; presently the little jumping thing, no 
bigger than an insect a moment ago, bounces down upon 
you expanded into a panting Major of Bengal cavalry. 
He drives off the Arabs with an oath, — wipes his red 
shining fsice with his yellow handkerchief, drops puffing 
on the sand in a shady corner, where cold fowl and hard 
eggs are awaiting him, and the next minute you see his 
nose plunged in a foaming beaker of brandy and soda- 
water. He can say now, and for ever, he has been up 
the Pyramid. There is nothing sublime in it. You 
cast your eye once more up that staggering perspective 
of a zigzag line, which ends at the summit, and wish you 
were up there — and down again. Forwards ! — Up with 
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70U ! It must be done. Six Arabs are behind you, who 
won't let you escape if you would. 

The importunity of these ruffians is a ludicrous 
annoyance to which a traveller must submit. For two 
miles before you reach the Pyramids they seize on you 
and never cease howling. Five or six of them pounce 
upon one victim, and never leave him until they have 
carried him up and down. Sometimes they conspire to 
run a man up the huge stair, and bring him, half'-killed 
and fainting, to the top. Always a couple of brutes 
insist upon impelling you sternwards ; from whom the 
only means to release yourself is to kick out vigorously 
and unmercifully, when the Arabs will possibly retreat. 
The ascent is not the least romantic, or difficult, or 
sublime ; you walk up a great broken staircase, of which 
some of the steps are four feet high. It's not hard, only 
a little high. You see no better view from the top than 
you behold from the bottom ; only a little more river, 
and sand, and ricefield. You jump down the big steps 
at your leisure ; but your meditations you must keep for 
after-times, — the ciu-sed shrieking of the Arabs prevents 
all thought or leisure. 

And this is all you have to tell about thei 

Pyramids ? Oh ! for shame 1 Not a compliment to^ 
their age and sis^ ? Not a big phrase, — not a rapture i 
Do you mean to say that you had no feeling of respect 
and awe ? Try, man, and build up a monument of 
words as lofty as they are — they, whom 'imber edax' 
and ^aquilo impotens' and the flight of ages have not 
been able to destroy. 

No : be that work for ereat geniuses, great 

painters, great poets I This quill was never made to 
uke such flights: it comes of the wing of a humble 
domestic bird, who walks a common ; who talks a great 
deal (and hisses sometimes) ; who can't fly far or high, 
and drops always very quickly ; and whose unromantic 
end is to be laid on a Michaelmas or Christmas table, 
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I and there to be discussed for half-an-hour — let us hope, 

t wmrtt'W* «««*v«^ ••^lien 



with some relish. 



Another week saw us in the Quarantine Harbour at 
Malta, where seventeen days of prison and quiet were 
almost agreeable, after the incessant sight-seeing of the 

last two months. Jn the jptprval, hetwpun thp ^r< 

AugysL^ndjthe^^thof^ctob^ may boast of having 
seen more men and cities than most travellers have seen 
in such a time : — Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Cairo. I 
shall have the carpet-bag, which has visited these places 
m company with its owner, embroidered with their 
names ; as military flags are emblazoned, and laid up in 
ordinary, to be looked at in old age. With what a 
number of sights and pictures, — of novel sensations, 
and lasting and delightful remembrances, does a man 
furnish his mind after such a tour 1 You forget all the 
annoyances of travel ; but the pleasure remains with you, 
through that kind provision of Nature by which a man 
forgets being ill, but thinks with joy of getting well, and 
can remember all the minute circumstances of his 
convalescence. I forget what sea-sickness is now : 
though it occupies a woeful portion of my Journal. 
There was a time on board when the bitter ale was 
decidedly muddy ; and the cook of the ship deserting at 
Constantinople, it must be confessed his successor was 
for some time before he got his hand in. These sorrows 
have passed away with the soothing influence of time : 
the pleasures of the voyage remain, let us hope, as long 
as life will endure. It was but for a couple of days that 
those shining columns of the Parthenon glowed under 
the blue sky there ; but the experience of a life could 
scarcely impress them more vividly. We saw Cadiz 
only for an hour; but the white buildings, and the 
glorious blue sea, how clear they are to the memory ! — 
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with the tang of that gipsy's guitar dancing in the 
market-place, in the midst of the fruit, and the beggars 
and the sunshine. Who can forget the Bosphorus, the 
brightest and fairest scene in all the world ; or the 
towering lines of Gibraltar ; or the great piles of Mafra, 
as we rode into the Tagus ? As I write this, and think, 
back comes Rhodes, with its old towers and artillery, 
and that wonderful atmosphere, and that astonishing 
blue sea which environs the island. The Arab riders go 
pacing over the plains of Sharon, in the rosy twilight, 
just before sunrise ; and I can see the ghastly Moab 
mountains, with the Dead Sea gleaming before them, 
from the mosque on the way towards Bethany. The 
black gnarled trees of Gethsemane lie at the foot of 
Olivet, and the yellow ramparts of the city rise up on 
the stony hills beyond. 

But the happiest and best of all the recollections, 
perhaps, are those of the hours passed at night on the 
deck, when the stars were shining overhead, and the hours 
were tolled at their time, and your thoughts were fixed 
upon home far away. As the sun rose I once heard the 
priest, from the minaret of Constantinople, crying out, 
' Come to prayer,' with his shrill voice ringing through 
the clear air; and saw, at the same hour, the Arab 
prostrate himself and pray, and the Jew Rabbi, bending 
over his book, and worshipping the Maker of Turk and 
Jew. Sitting at home in London, and writing this last 
line of farewell, those figures come back the clearest of 
all to the memory, with the picture, too, of our ship 
sailing over the peaceful Sabbath sea, and our own 
prayers and services celebrated there. So each, in his 
fiishion, and after his kind, is bowing down, and adoring 
the Father, who is equally above all. Cavil not, you 
brother or sister, if your neighbour's voice is not like 
yours ; only hope that his words are honest (as far as 
they may be), and his heart humble and thankful. 
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GEORGE DE BARNWELL 

By Sir E. L. B. L., Bart. 

Vol.1 

In the Morning of Life the Truthful wooed the Beauti- 
ful, and their o6spring was Love. Like his Divine 
parents, He is eternal He has his Mother's ravishing 
smile : his Father's steadfast eyes. He rises every day, 
fresh and glorious as the untired Sun-God. He is Eros, 
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the ever young. Dark dark were this world of ours had 
either Divinity left it — dark without the day-beams of 
the Latonian Charioteer, darker yet without the daedal 
Smile of the God of the Other Bow ! Dost knoi^ him, 
reader ? 

Old is he, Eros, the ever young. He and Time were 
children together. Chronos shall die, too ; but Love 
is imperishable. Brightest of the Divinities, where hast 
thou not been sung i Other worships pass away ; the 
idols for whom pyramids were raised lie in the desert 
crumbling and almost nameless ; the Olympians are fled, 
their fanes no longer rise among the quivering olive- 
groves of Ilissus, or crown the emerald-islets of the 
amethyst ^gean ! These are gone, but thou remainest. 
There is still a garland for thy temple, a heifer for 
thy stone. A heifer ? Ah, many a darker sacrifice. 
Other blood is shed at thy altars, Remorseless 
One, and the Poet-Priest who ministers at thy 
Shrine draws his auguries from the bleeding hearts of 
men ! 

While love hath no end. Can the Bard ever cease sing- 
ing ? In Kingly and Heroic ages, 'twas of Kings and 
Heroes that the Poet spake. But in these, our times, 
the Artisan hath his voice as well as the Monarch. The 
people To-day is King, and we chronicle his woes, as 
They of old did the sacrifice of the Princely Iphigenia, 
or the fate of the crowned Agamemnon. 

Is Odysseus less august in his rags than in his purple ? 
Fate, Passion, Mystery, the Victim, the Avenger, the 
Hate that harms, the Furies that tear, the Love that 
bleeds, are not these with us Still i are not these still 
the weapons of the Artist ? the colours of his palette ? 
the chords of his lyre ? Listen ! I tell thee a tale — not 
of Kings — but of Men— not of Thrones — but of Love, 
and Grief, and Crime. Listen, and but once more. 
'Tis for the last time (probably) these fingers shall sweep 
the strings. £. l. b. l. 
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Noonday in Chepe. 

'Twas noonday in Chepe. High Tide in the mighty 
River City ! — Its banks well-nigh overflowing with the 
myriad-waved Stream of Man ! The toppling wains, 
bearing the produce of a thousand marts; the gilded 
equipage of the Millionary ; the humbler, but yet larger 
vehicle from the green metropolitan suburbs (the Hang- 
ing Gardens of our Babylon), in which every traveller 
might, for a modest remuneration, take a republican 
seat ; the mercenary caroche, with its private freight ; 
the brisk curricle of the letter-carrier, robed in Royal 
scarlet : these and a thousand others were labouring and 
pressing onward, and locked and bound and hustling 
together in the narrow channel of Chepe. The 
imprecations of the charioteers were terrible. From the 
noble's broidered hammercloth, or the driving-seat of the 
common coach, each driver assailed the other with floods 
of ribald satire. The pavid matron within the one 
vehicle (speeding to the Bank for her semestrial pittance) 
shrieked and trembled ; the angry Dives hastening to his 
office (to add another thousand to his heap) thrust his 
head over the blazoned panels, and displayed an eloquence 
of objurgation which his very Menials could not equal ; 
the dauntless street urchins, as they gaily threaded the 
Labyrinth of Life, enjoyed the perplexities and quarrels 
of the scene, and exacerbated the already furious com- 
batants by their poignant infantile satire. And the 
Philosopher, as he regarded the hot strife and struggle of 
these Candidates in the race for Gold, thought with a 
sigh of the Truthful and the Beautiful, and walked on, 
melancholy and serene. 

*Twas noon in Chepe. The ware-rooms were 
thronged. The flaunting windows of the mercers 
attracted many a purchaser; the glittering panes be- 
hind which Birmingham had glazed its simulated silver 
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induced rustics to pause ; although only noon, the 
savoury odours of the Cook Shops tempted the over- 
hungry citizen to the bun of Bath, or to the fragrant 
potage that mocks the turtle's flavour — the turtle ! 
O dapibus supremi grata testudo yovis I I am an Alder- 
man when I think of thee ! Well : it was noon in 
Chepe.- 

But were all battling for gain there ? Among the 
many brilliant shops, whose casements shone upon 
Chepe, there stood one a century back (about which 
period our tale opens) devoted to the sale of Colonial 
produce. A rudely carved image of a negro, with a 
fantastic plume and apron of variegated feathers, 
decorated the lintel. The East and West had sent their 
contributions to replenish the window. 

The poor slave had toiled, died perhaps, to produce yon 
pyramid of swarthy sugar marked ^ Only 6^d. ' — ^that 
catty box, on which was the epigraph ^ Strong Family 
Congou only 3s. Qd.,' was from the country of Con- 
futzee — that heap of dark produce bore the legend 
*TRY OUR REAL NUT'— 'twas Cocoa— and that 
nut the Cocoa-nut, whose milk has refreshed the traveller 
and perplexed the natural philosopher. The shop in 
question was, in a word, a Grocer's. 

In the midst of the shop and its gorgeous contents sat 
one who, to judge from his appearance (though 'twas a 
difficult task, as, in sooth, his back was turned), had just 
reached that happy period of life when the Boy is ex- 
panding into the Man. O Youth, Youth ! Happy and 
Beautiful I O fresh and roseate dawn of life ; when the 
dew yet lies on the flowers, ere they have been scorched 
and withered by Passions' fiery Sun 1 Immersed in 
thought or study, and indifferent to the din around him, 
sat the boy. A careless guardian was he of the treasures 
confided to him. The crowd passed in Chepe: he 
never marked it. The sun shone on Chepe : he only 
asked that it should illumine the page he read. The 
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knave might filch his treasures : he was heedless of the 
knave. The customer might enter : but his book was 
all in all to him. 

And indeed a customer was there ; a little hand was 
tapping on the counter with a pretty impatience ; a pair 
of arch eyes were gazing at the boy, admiring, perhaps, 
his manly proportions through the homely and tightened 
garments he wore. 

' Ahem ! sir I I say, young man ! ' the customer ex- 
claimed. 

^Ton {Papameib&menos prosephi^ read on the student, 
his voice choked with emotion. * What language ! ' 
he said ; ^ how rich, how noble, how sonorous ! 

prosephe podas * 

The customer burst out into a fit of laughter so 
shrill and cheery, that the young Student could not but 
turn round, and blushing, for the first time remarked her. 
' A pretty grocer's boy you are, * she cried, * with your 
applepiebomenos and your French and lingo. Am I to 
be kept waiting for hever f * 

^ Pardon, fair Maiden,' said he, with high-bred 
courtesy ; * 'twas not French I read, 'twas the Godlike 
language of the blind old bard. In what can I be 
serviceable to ye, lady ? ' and to spring from his desk, to 
smooth his apron, to stand before her the obedient Shop 
Boy, the Poet no more, was the work of a moment. 

^ I might have prigged this box of figs,' the damsel 
said good-naturedly, ^and you'd never have turned 
round.' 

* They came from the country of Hector,' the boy 
said. * Would you have currants, lady ? These once 
bloomed in the island gardens of the blue ^sean. 
They are uncommon fine ones, and the figure is low ; 
they're fourpence-halfpenny a pound. Would you 
mayhap make trial of our teas ? We do not advertise, 
as some folks do : but sell as low as any other house.' 

* You're precious young to have all these good things,' 
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the girl exclaimed, not unwilling, seemingly, to prolong 
the conversation. ^ If I was you, and stood behind the 
counter, I should be eating figs the whole day long/ 

^ Time was,' answered the lad, ^ and not long since, I 
thought so too. I thought I never should be tired of 
figs. But my old uncle bade me take my fill, and now 
in sooth I am aweary of them/ 

^ I think you gentlemen are always so,' the coquette 
said. 

^ Nay, say not so, fair stranger ! ' the youth replied, 
his face kindling as he spoke, and his eagle eyes flashing 
fire. ^ Figs pall ; but oh ! the Beautiful never does. 
Figs rot ; but oh ! the Truthful is eternal. I was born, 
lady, to grapple with the Lofty and the Ideal. My soul 
yearns for the Visionary. I stand behind the counter, it 
is true ; but I ponder here upon the deeds of heroes, and 
muse over the thoughts of sages. What is grocery for 
one who has ambition i What sweetness hath Musco- 
vado to him who hath tasted of Poesy f The Ideal, 
lady, I often think, is the true Real, and the Actual but 
a visionary hallucination. But pardon me ; with what 
may I serve thee f ' 

' I came only for sixpenn'orth of tea-dust,' the girl 
said with a faltering voice ; ^ but oh, I should like to hear 
you speak on for ever ! ' 

Only for sixpenn'orth of tea-dust i Girl, thou earnest 
for other things I Thou lovedst his voice ? Siren ! 
what was the witchery of thine own ? He deftly made 
up the packet, and placed it in the little hand. She paid 
for her small purchase, and with a farewell glance of her 
lustrous eyes she left him. She passed slowly through 
the portal, and in a moment more was lost in the crowd. 
It was noon in Chepe. And George de Barnwell was 
alone. 
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Vol. II 

We have selected the following episodical chapter in 
preference to anything relating to the mere story of 
George de Barnwell, with which most readers are 
familiar. 

Up to this passage (extracted from the beginning of 
Vol. II.) the tale is briefly thus : 

Xhe rogue of a Millwood has come back every day to 
the grocer's shop in Chepe, wanting some sugar, or some 
nutmeg, or some figs, half-a-dozen times in the week. 

She and George de Barnwell have vowed to.each other 
an eternal attachment. 

This flame acts violently upon George. His bosom 
swells with ambition. His genius breaks out pro- 
digiously. He talks about the Good, the Beautiful, the 
Ideal, &c., in and out of all season, and is virtuous and 
eloquent almost beyond belief — in fact like Devereux, 
or P. Clifford, or E. Aram, Esquires. 

Inspired by Millwood and love, George robs the till, 
and mingles in the world which he is destined to orna- 
ment. He outdoes all the dandies, all the wits, all the 
scholars, and all the voluptuaries of the age — an indefinite 
period of time between Queen Anne and George II.— 
dines with Curll at St. John's Gate, pinks Colonel 
Charteris in a duel behind Montague House, is initiated 
into the intrigues of the Chevalier St. George, whom he 
entertains at his sumptuous pavilion at Hampstead, and 
likewise in disguise at the shop in Cheapside. 

His uncle, the owner of the shop, a surly curmudgeon 
with very little taste for the True and Beautiful, has 
retired from business to the pastoral village in Cam- 
bridgeshire from which the noble Barnwells came. 
George's cousin Annabel is, of course, consumed with 
a secret passion for him. 

Some trifling inaccuracies may be remarked in the 
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ensuing brilliant little chapter ; but it must be re- 
membered that the author wished to present an age 
at a glance ; and the dialogue is quite as fine and 
correct as that in the ^ Last of the Barons,' or in 
^ Eugene Aram,' or other works of our author, in which 
Sentiment and History, or the True and Beautiful, are 
united. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

button's in pall mall 

Those who frequent the dismal and enormous Mansions 
of Silence which society has raised to Ennui in that 
Omphalos of town, Pall Mall, and which, because they 
knock you down with their dulness, are called Clubs no 
doubt ; those who yawn from a bay-window in St. 
James's Street, at a half-score of other dandies gaping 
from another bay-window over the way; those who 
consult a dreary evening paper for news, or satisfy them- 
selves with the jokes of the miserable Punch by way of 
wit ; the men about town of the present day, in a word, 
can have but little idea of London some six or eight 
score years back. Thou pudding-sided old dandy of St. 
James s Street, with thy lacquered boots, thy dyed 
whiskers, and thy su£Focating waistband, what art thou 
to thy brilliant predecessor in the same quarter ? The 
Brougham from which thou descendest at the portal of 
the * Carlton * or the ' Traveller's,* is like everybody 
else's ; thy black coat has no more plaits, nor buttons, 
nor fancy in it than thy neighbour's ; thy hat was made 
on the very block on which Lord Addlepate's was cast 
who has just entered the club before thee. You and he 
yawn together out of the same omnibus-box every night ; 
you fancy yourselves men of pleasure ; you fancy your- 
selves men of fashion ; you fancy yourselves men of 
taste ; in fancy, in taste, in opinion, in philosophy, the 
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newspaper legislates for you ; it is there you get your 
jokes and your thoughts, and your facts and your wisdom 
— poor Pall Mall dullards. Stupid slaves of the press, 
on that ground which you at present occupy, there were 
men of wit and pleasure and fashion, some £ve-and- 
twenty lustres ago. 

We are at Button's — the well-known sign of the 
* Turk's Head.' The crowd of periwigged heads at the 
windows — the swearing chairmen round the steps (the 
blazoned and coronalled panels of whose vehicles denote 
the lofty rank of their owners), — the throng of em- 
broidered beaux entering or departing, and rendering the 
air fragrant with the odours of pulvillio and pomander, 
proclaim the celebrated resort of London's Wit and 
Fashion. It is the corner of Regent Street. Carlton 
House has not yet been taken down. 

A stately gentleman in crimson velvet and gold is 
sipping chocolate at one of the tables, in earnest converse 
with a friend whose suit is likewise embroidered, but 
stained by time, or wind mayhap, or wear. A little 
deformed gentleman in iron-grey is reading the Morning 
Chronicle newspaper by the fire, while a divine, with a 
broad brogue, and a shovel hat and cassock, is talking 
freely with a gentleman, whose star and riband, as well 
as the unmistakable beauty of his Phidian countenance, 
proclaims him to be a member of Britain's aristocracy. 

Two ragged youths, the one tall, gaunt, clumsy, and 
scrofulous, the other with a wild, careless, beautiful 
look, evidently indicating Race, are gazing in at the 
window, not merely at the crowd in the celebrated 
Club, but at Timothy the waiter, who is removing a 
plate of that exquisite dish, the muffin (then newly 
invented), at the desire of some of the revellers within. 

' I would, Sam,' said the wild youth to his companion, 
^ that I had some of my mother Macclesfield's gold, to 
enable us to eat of those cates and mingle with yon 
springalds and beaux.' 

o 
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* To vaunt a knowledge of the stoical philosophy,' said 
the youth addressed as Sam, ^ might elicit a smile of 
incredulity upon the cheek of the parasite of pleasure ; 
but there are moments in life when History fortifies 
endurance : and past study renders present deprivation 
more bearable. If our pecuniary resources be exiguous, 
let our resolution, Dick, supply the deficiencies of 
Fortune. The muffin we desire to-day would little 
benefit us to-morrow. Poor and hungry as we are, are 
we less happy, Dick, than yon listless voluptuary who 
banquets on the food which you covet ? ' 

And the two lads turned away up Waterloo Place, 
and past the * Parthenon ' Club-house, and disappeared 
to take a meal of cow-heel at a neighbouring cook's shop. 
Their names were Samuel Johnson and Richard Savage. 

Meanwhile the conversation at Button's was fast and 
brilliant. * By Wood's thirteens, and the divvle go wid 
'em,' cried the Church dignitary in the cassock, ' is it in 
blue and goold ye are this morning, Sir Richard, when 
you ought to be in seeblesP' 

* Who's dead. Dean ? ' said the nobleman, the Dean's 
companion. 

^ Faix, mee Lard Bolingbroke, as sure as mee name's 
Jonathan Swift — and I'm not so sure of that neither, for 
who knows his father's name ? — there's been a mighty 
cruel murther committed entirely. A child of Dick 
Steele's has been barbarously slain, dthrawn, and 
quarthered, and it's Joe Addison yondther has done it. 
Ye should have killed one of your own, Joe, ye thief of 
the world.* 

'II' said the amazed and Right Honourable Joseph 
Addison ; ' I kill Dick's child ! I was godfather to the 
last.' 

'And promised a cup and never sent it,' Dick 
ejaculated. Joseph looked grave. 

' The child I mean is Sir Roger de Coverley, Knight 
and Baronet. What made ye kill him, ye savage 
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Mohock ? The whole town is in tears about the good 
knight ; all the ladies at Church this afternoon were in 
mourning ; all the booksellers are wild ; and Lintot says 
not a third of the copies of the Spectator are sold since the 
death of the brave old gentleman.' And the Dean of St. 
Patrick's pulled out the Spectator newspaper, containing 
the well-known passage regarding Sir Roger's death. 
' I bought it but now in Wellington Street,' he said ; 
*the news-boys were howling all down the Strand.' 

' What a miracle is Genius — Genius, the Divine and 
Beautiful,' said a gentleman leaning against the same 
fire-place with the deformed cavalier in iron-grey, and 
addressing that individual, who was in fact Mr. Alexander 
Pope. ^What a marvellous gift is this, and Royal 
privilege of Art I To make the Ideal more credible than 
the Actual : to enchain our hearts, to command our 
hopes, our regrets, our tears, for a mere brain-born 
Emanation : to invest with life the Incorporeal, and to 
glamour the cloudy into substance, — >these are the lofty 
privileges of the Poet, if I have read poesy aright ; and I 
am as ^miliar with the sounds that rang from Homer's 
lyre, as with the strains which celebrate the loss of 
Belinda's lovely locks' — (Mr. Pope blushed and bowed, 
highly delighted) — * these, I say, sir, are the privileges of 
the Poet — the Poietes — the Maker — he moves the world, 
and asks no lever ; if he cannot charm death into life, as 
Orpheus feigned to do, he can create Beauty out of 
Nought, and defy Death by rendering Thought Eternal. 
Ho ! Jemmy, another flask of Nantz.' 

And the boy — for he who addressed the most brilliant 
company of wits in Europe was little more — emptied the 
contents of the brandy-flask into a silver flagon, and 
quaflfed it gaily to the health of the company assembled. 
'Twas the third he had taken during the sitting. 
Presently, and with a graceful salute to the Society, he 
quitted the coffee-house, and was seen cantering on a 
magnificent Arab past the National Gallery. 
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^ Who is yon spark in blue and silver ? He beats Joe 
Addison himself in drinking, and pious Joe is the greatest 
toper in the three kingdoms,' Dick Steele said good- 
naturedly. 

^ His paper in the Spectator beats thy best, Dick, thou 
sluggard,' the Right Honourable Mr. Addison exclaimed. 
^ He is the author of that famous No. 996, for which you 
have all been giving me the credit.' 

* The rascal foiled me at capping verses,' Dean Swift 
said, ^ and won a tenpenny piece of me, plague take hinti ! ' 

* He has suggested an emendation in my ** Homer," 
which proves him a delicate scholar,' Mr. Pope exclaimed. 

' He knows more of the French King than any man I 
have met with ; and we must have an eye upon him,' said 
Lord Bolingbroke, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and beckoning a suspicious-looking person who 
was drinking at a side-table, whispered to him something. 

Meantime who was he ? where was he, this youth who 
had struck all the wits of London with admiration i His 
galloping charger had returned to the City ; his splendid 
court-suit was do£Fed for the citizen's gaberdine and 
grocer's humble apron. 

George de Barnwell was in Chepe — in Chepe, at the 
feet of Martha Millwood. 



Vol. Ill 

THE CONDEMNED CELL 



^ ^id me mollibus implicas lacertisy mj EUinor ? Nay,' 
George added, a faint smile illumining his wan but noble 
features, ' why speak to thee in the accents of the Roman 
poet, which thou comprehendest not ? Bright One, 
there be other things in Life, in Nature, in this In- 
scrutable Labyrinth, this Heart on which thou leanest, 
which are equally unintelligible to thee ! Yes, my pretty 
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one, what is the Unintelligible but the Ideal ? what is the 
Ideal but the Beautiful T what the Beautiful bu^ the 
Eternal ? And the Spirit of Man that would commune 
with these is like Him who wanders by the thina 
pobiphloisboio thalasses^ and shrinks awe-struck before that 
Azure Mystery.' 

Emily's eyes filled with fresh-gushing dew. * Speak 
on, speak ever thus, my George,' she exclaimed. Barn- 
well's chains rattled as the confiding girl clung to him. 
Even Snoggin, the Turnkey appointed to sit with the 
Prisoner, was affected by his noble and appropriate 
^guage, and also burst into tears. 

* You weep, my Snoggin,' the Boy said ; * and why ? 
Hath Life been so charming to me that I should wish 
to retain it ? Hath Pleasure no after Weariness ? 
Ambition no Deception ; Wealth no Care ; and Glory 
no Mockery ? Psha ! I am sick of Success, palled of 
Pleasure, weary of Wine and Wit, and — nay, start not, 
my Adelaide — and Woman. I fling away all these 
things as the Toys of Boyhood. Life is the Soul's 
Nursery. I am a Man, and pine for the Illimitable 1 
Mark you me ! Has the Morrow any terrors for me, 
think ye i Did Socrates falter at his poison ? Did 
Seneca blench in his bath i Did Brutus shirk the sword 
when his great stake was lost ? Did even weak Cleopatra 
shrink from the Serpent's fatal nip ? And why should 
I ? My great Hazard hath been played, and I pay my 
forfeit. Lie sheathed in my heart, thou flashing Blade ! 
Welcome to my bosom, thou faithful Serpent ; I hug 
thee, peace-bearing Image of the Eternal I Ha, the 
hemlock cup ! Fill high, boy, for my soul is thirsty for 
the Infinite I Get ready the bath, friends ; prepare me 
for the feast To-morrow — bathe my limbs in odours, and 
put ointment in my hair.' 

^ Has for a bath,' Snoggin interposed, * they're not to 
be 'ad in this ward of the prison ; but I dussay Hemmy 
will git you a little hoil for your 'air.' 
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The Prisoned One laughed loud and merrily. * My 
guardian understands me not, pretty one — and thou, 
what sayest thou? From those dear lips methinks— 
plura sunt oscula quam sententia — I kiss away thy tears, 
dove !— they will flow apace when I am gone, then they 
will dry, and presently these fair eyes will shine on 
another, as they have beamed on poor George Barnwell. 
Yet wilt thou not all forget him, sweet one. He was an 
honest fellow, and had a kindly heart for all the world 

said ' 

* That, that he had,' cried the gaoler and the girl, in 
voices gurgling with emotion. And you who read ! you 
unconvicted Convict — you murderer, though haply you 
have slain no one — ^you Felon in posse if not in esse — deal 
gently with one who has used the Opportunity that has 
failed thee — and believe that the Truthful and the 
Beautiful bloom sometimes in the dock and the convict's 
tawny Gaberdine ! 

• • • • • • 

In the matter for which he suflFered, George could 
never be brought to acknowedge that he was at all in the 
wrong. 'It may bean error of judgment,' he said to 
the Venerable Chaplain of the gaol, ' but it is no crime. 
Were it Crime, I should feel Remorse. Where there is 
no Remorse, Crime cannot exist. I am not sorry: 
therefore, I am innocent. Is the proposition a fair one ? ' 
The excellent Doctor admitted that it was not to be 
contested. 

* And wherefore, sir, should I have sorrow,' the Boy 
resumed, ' for ridding the world of a sordid worm ;♦ of a 

* This is a gross plagiarism : the above sentiment is expressed much 
more eloquently in the ingenious romance of « Eugene Aram:* — *Th« 
burning desires I have known — the resplendent visions I have nuncd— 
the sublime aspirings that have lifted me so often from sense and clay: 
these tell me, that whether for good or ill, I am the thing of an immortality, 
and a creature of a God. ... I have destroyed a man noxious to the 
world ! with the wealth by which he afflicted society, I have been the means 
of blessing many.' 
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man whose very soul was dross, and who never had a 
feeling for the Truthful and the Beautiful ! When I 
stood before mv uncle in the moonlight, in the gardens 
of the ancestral halls of the De Barnwells, I felt that it 
was the Nemesis come to overthrow him. '*Dog," I 
said to the trembling slave, " tell me where thy Gold is. 
Thou hast no use for it. I can spend it in relieving the 
Poverty on which thou tramplest ; in aiding Science, 
which thou knowest not \ in uplifting Art, to which thou 
art blind. Give Gold, and thou art free." But he spake 
not, and I slew him.' 

^ I would not have this doctrine vulgarly promulgated,' 
said the admirable chaplain, * for its general practice 
might chance to do harm. Thou, my son, the Refined, 
the Gentle, the Loving and Beloved, the Poet and Sage, 
urged by what I cannot but think a grievous error, hast 
appeared as Avenger. Think what would be the world's 
condition, were men without any yearning after the 
Ideal to attempt to reorganise Society, to redistribute 
Property, to avenge Wrong.' 

^ A rabble of pigmies scaling Heaven,' said the noble 
though misguided young Prisoner. ^ Prometheus was a 
Giant, and he fell.' 

* Yes, indeed, my brave youth ! ' the benevolent Doctor 
Fuzwig exclaimed, clasping the Prisoner's marble and 
manacled hand ; * and the Tragedy of To-morrow will 
teach the World that Homicide is not to be permitted 
even to the most amiable Genius, and that the lover of 
the Ideal and the Beautiful, as thou art, my son, must 
respect the Real likewise.' 

* Look ! here is supper ! ' cried Barnwell gaily. * This 
is the Real, Doctor ; let us respect it and fall to.' He 
partook of the meal as joyously as if it had been one of his 
early festals ; but the worthy chaplain could scarcely eat 
it for tears. 



CODLINGSBY 
By D. Shrewsbbrry, Esq. 

I 

* The whole world is bound by one chain. In every city 
in the globe there is one quarter that certain travellers 
know and recognise from its likeness to its brother 
district in all other places where are congregated the 
habitations of men. In Tehran, or Pekin, or Stamboul, 
or New York, or Timbuctoo, or London, there is a 
certain district where a certain man is not a stranger. 
Where the idols are fed with incense by the streams of 
Ching-wang-foo ; where the minarets soar sparkling 
above the cypresses, their reflections quivering in the 
lucid waters of the Golden Horn ; where the yellow 
Tiber flows under broken bridges and over imperial 
glories ; where the huts are squatted by the Niger, under 
the palm-trees ; where the Northern Babel lies, with its 
warehouses, and its bridges, its graceful &ctory chimneys, 
and its clumsy fanes — hidden in fog and smoke by the 
dirtiest river in the world — in all the cities of mankind 
there is One Home whither men of one family may 
resort. Over the entire world spreads a vast brother- 
hood, sufiering, silent, scattered, sympathising, waiting — 
an immense Freemasonry. Once this world-spread 
band was an Arabian clan — a little nation alone and 
outlying amongst the mighty monarchies of ancient 
time, the Megatheria of history. The sails of their rare 
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ships might be seen in the Egyptian waters ; the camels 
of their caravans might thread the sands of Baalbec, or 
wind through the date-groves of Damascus ; their flag 
was raised, not ingloriously, in many wars, against 
mighty odds ; but 'twas a small people, and on one dark 
night the Lion of Judah went down before Vespasian's 
Eagles, and in flame, and death, and struggle, 
Jerusalem agonised and died. . . . Yes, the Jewish city 
is lost to Jewish men ; but have they not taken the 
world in exchange ? ' 

Mused thus Godfrey de Bouillon, Marquis of Cod- 
lingsby, as he debouched from Wych Street into the 
Strand. He had been to take a box for Armida at 
Madame Vestris's theatre. That little Armida was 
J^/& of Madame Vestris's theatre ; and her little brougham, 
and her little self, and her enormous eyes, and her 
prodigious opera-glass, and her miraculous bouquet, 
which cost Lord Codlingsby twenty guineas every 
evening at Nathan's in Covent Garden (the children of 
the gardeners of Sharon have still no rival for flowers), 
might be seen, three nights in the week at least, in the 
narrow, charming, comfortable little theatre. Godfrey 
had the box. He was strolling, listlessly, eastward ; and 
the above thoughts passed through the young noble's 
mind as he came in sight of Holywell Street. 

The occupants of the London Ghetto sat at their 
porches basking in the evening sunshine. Children were 
playing on the steps. Fathers were smoking at the 
lintel. Smiling faces looked out from the various and 
darkling draperies with which the warehouses were 
hung. Ringlets glossy, and curly, and jetty — eyes black 
as night — midsummer night — ^when it lightens; haughty 
noses bending like beaks of eagles — eager quivering 
nostrils — lips curved like the bow of Love — every man 
or maiden, every babe or matron in that English Jewry 
bore in his countenance one or more of these character- 
istics of his peerless Arab race. 
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^ How beautiful they are ! ' mused Codlingsby, as he 
surveyed these placid groups calmly taking their pleasure 
in the sunset. 

^ D'you vant to look at a nishe coat ? ' a voice said, 
which made him start ; and then some one behind him 
began handling a masterpiece of Stultz's with a familiarity 
which would have made the Baron tremble. 

^ Rafael Mendoza ! ' exclaimed Godfrey. 

*The same, Lord Codlingsby/ the individual so 
apostrophised replied. * I told you we should meet 
again where you would little expect me. Will it please 
you to enter ? this is Friday, and we close at sunset. It 
rejoices my heart to welcome you home.' So saying, 
Rafael laid his hand on his breast, and bowed, an oriental 
reverence. All traces of the accent with which -he first 
addressed Lord Codlingsby had vanished : it was disguise : 
half the Hebrew's life is a disguise. He shields himself 
in craft, since the Norman boors persecuted him. 

They passed under an awning of old clothes, tawdry 
fripperies, greasy spangles, and battered masks, into a 
shop as black and hideous as the entrance was foul. 
^ This your home, Rafisiel ? ' said Lord Codlingsby. 

* Why not ? ' Rafael answered. * I am tired of Schloss 
Schinkenstein ; the Rhine bores me after a while. It 
is too hot for Florence ; besides, they have not com- 
pleted the picture-gallery, and my place smells of putty. 
You wouldn't have a man, mon cher, bury himself in his 
chateau in Normandy, out of the hunting season ? The 
Rugantino Palace stupefies me. Those Titians are so 
gloomy, I shall have my Hobbemas and Tenierses, I 
think, from my house at the Hague hung over them.' 

^ How many castles, palaces, houses, warehouses, shops, 
have you, Rafael ? ' Lord Codlingsby asked, laughing. 

* This is one,' Rafael answered. ' Come in.' 
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II 



The noise in the old town was terrific ; Great Tom 
was booming sullenly over the uproar ; the bell of St. 
Mary's was clanging with alarm ; St. Giles's tocsin 
chimed furiously ; howls, curses, flights of brickbats, 
stones shivering windows, groans of wounded men, cries 
of frightened females, cheers of either contending party 
as it charged the enemy from Carfax to Trumpington 
Street, proclaimed that the battle was at its height. 

In Berlin they would have said it was a revolution, 
and the cuirassiers would have been charging, sabre in 
hand, amidst that infuriate mob. In France they would 
have brought down artillerV) and played on it with 
twenty-four pounders. In Cambridge nobody heeded 
the disturbance — it was a Town and Gown row. 

The row arose at a boat-race. The Town boat 
(manned by eight stout Bargees, with the redoubted 
Rullock for stroke) had bumped the Brazenose light oar 
usually at the head of the river. High words arose 
regarding the dispute. Aftei returning from Gran- 
Chester, when the boats pulled back to Christchurch 
meadows, the disturbance between the Townsmen and 
the University youths — their invariable opponents — grew 
louder and more violent, until it broke out in open battle. 
Sparring and skirmishing took place along the pleasant 
fields that lead from the University gate down to the 
broad and shining waters of the Cam, and under the 
walls of Balliol and Sidney Sussex. The Duke of 
Bellamont (then a dashing young sizar at Exeter) had a 
couple of rounds with Billy Butt, the bow-oar of the 
Bargee boat. Vavasour of Brazenose was engaged with 
a powerful butcher, a well-known champion of the Town 
party, when, the great University bells ringing to dinner, 
truce was called between the combatants, and they 
retired to their several colleges for refection. 
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During the boat-race, a gentleman pulling in a canoe, 
and smoking a narghilly, had attracted no ordinary 
attention. He rowed about a hundred yards ahead of the 
boats in the race, so that he could have a good view of 
that curious pastime. If the eight-oars neared him, with 
a few rapid strokes of his flashing paddles his boat shot a 
furlong ahead ; then he would wait, surveying the race, 
and sending up volumes of odour from his cool narghilly. 

^ Who is he ? ' asked the crowds who panted along 
the shore, encouraging, according to Cambridge wont, 
the efforts of the oarsmen in the race. Town and Gown 
alike asked who it was, who, with an ease so provoking, 
in a barque so singular, with a form seemingly so slight, 
but a skill so prodigious, beat their best men. No answer 
could be given to the query, save that a gentleman in a 
dark travelling-chariot, preceded by six fourgons and a 
courier, had arrived the day before at the ' Hoop Inn,' 
opposite Brazenose, and that the stranger of the canoe 
seemed to be the individual in question. 

No wonder the boat, that all admired so, could 
compete with any that ever was wrought by Cambridge 
artificer or Putney workman. That boat — slim, shining, 
and shooting through the water like a pike after a small 
fish — was a caique from Tophana : it had distanced the 
Sultan's oarsmen and the best crews of the Capitan Pasha 
in the Bosphorus ; it was the workmanship of Togrul- 
Beg, Caikjee Bashee of his Highness. The Bashee had 
refused fifty thousand tomauns from Count BouteniefF, 
the Russian Ambassador, for that little marvel. When 
his head was taken off, the Father of Believers presented 
the boat to Rafael Mendoza. 

It was Rafael Mendoza that saved the Turkish 
monarchy after the battle of Nezeeb. By sending three 
millions of piastres to the Seraskier ; by bribing Colonel 
de St. Cornichon, the French envoy in the camp of the 
victorious Ibrahim, the march of the Egyptian army was 
stopped — the menaced empire of the Ottomans was 
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saved from ruin ; the Marchioness of Stokepogis, our 
Ambassador's lady, appeared in a suit of diamonds which 
outblazed even the Romanoff jewels, and Rafael 
Mendoza obtained the little caique. He never travelled 
without it. It was scarcely heavier than an arm-chair. 
Baroni, the courier, had carried it down to the Cam that 
morning, and Rafael had seen the singular sport which 
we have mentioned. 

The dinner over, the young men rushed from their 
colleges, flushed, full-fed, and eager for battle. If the 
Gown was angry, the Town, too, was on the alert. 
From IfHey and Barnwell, from factory and mill, from 
wharf and warehouse, the Town poured out to meet the 
enemy, and their battle was soon general. From the 
Addenbrooke's hospital to the Blenheim turnpike, all 
Cambridge was in an uproar — the College gates closed — 
the shops barricaded — the shop-boys away in support of 
their brother townsmen — the battle raged, and the 
Gown had the worst of the fight. 

A luncheon of many courses had been provided for 
Rafael Mendoza at his inn ; but he smiled at the clumsy 
e£Forts of the University cooks to entertain him, and a 
couple of dates and a glass of water formed his meal. In 
vain the discomfited landlord pressed him to partake of 
the slighted banquet. ' A breakfast I psha ! ' said he. 
^ My good man, I have nineteen cooks, at salaries rising 
from four hundred a year. I can have a dinner at any 
hour ; but a Town and Gown row ' (a brickbat here 
flying through the window crashed the carafe of water 
in Mendoza's hand) — ^a Town and Gown row is a 
novelty to me. The Town has the best of it, clearly, 
though : the men outnumber the lads. Ha, a good 
blow I How that tall townsman went down before 
yonder slim young fellow in the scarlet trencher- 
cap !' 

^ That is the Lord Codlingsby,' the landlord said. 

*A light weight, but a pretty fighter/ Mendoza 
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!!T^^kcd^^f" ^^^ "^^^ y^"*" l^ft> Lord Codlingsby ; 
T it^* * A-,ord Codlingsby; claret drawn, by 

rtiS^ ha^""??. fi'*^ '^^ l^^^^'-d ^<»- 'Will your 

i Hcncvcr ^*^^«^«.Margaux or Lafitte ? ' 

freoun I • ;^^ *^^ 8^*"g to match himself against that 

^'^'^othcr ^^*^^ exclaimed, as an enormous boatman 

--^'^P rof 0« C^ RuUock, indeed, the most famous 

l^jUiscr OT^v^ambridgc, and before whose fists the Gowns- 

tfi^^ ^ y ^^^n like ninepins — fought his way up to the 

gpot wncrc. With admirable spirit and resolution. Lord 

Qodlingsoy and one or twd of his friends were making 

bc^d against a number of the Town. 

The young noble fiu:ed the huge champion with the 

ggilantry of his race, but was no match for the enemy's 

ctrcHg^'* *** weight and sinew, and went down at every 

roUO^* '^ brutal fellow had no mercy on the lad. 

His savage treatment chafed Mendoza as he viewed the 

jicqual combat from the inn-window. * Hold your 

hand i ' ^^ ^™^ ^^ ^***s Goliath ; * don't you see he's but 

^ iJ)o^^ ^^ %9^ again ! ' the bargeman cried, not 
, -ding ^^ interruption. * Down he goes again : I 
Vkcs whopping a lord ! ' 

^* 4 (toward \ ' shouted Mendoza ; and to fling open the 
. j^y^ amidst a shower of brickbats, to vault over the 
h ^IconV* ^^ ^^^^^ ^^"^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ pillars to the ground, 
«^iis an instant's work. 

At the next he stood before the enormous barge- 



man. 



After the coroner's inquest, Mendoza gave ten thousand 

ds to each of the bargeman's ten children, and it 

^^^thus his first acquaintance was formed with Lord 

But we Me lingering on the threshold of the house in 
Holy well Street. Let us go in. 
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III 

Godfrey and Rafael passed from the street into the 
outer shop of the old mansion in Holywell Street. It 
was a masquerade warehouse to all appearance. A dark- 
eyed damsel of the nation was standing at the dark and 
grimy counter, strewed with old feathers, old yellow 
boots, old stage mantles, painted masks, blind and 
yet gazing at you with a look of sad death-like intelli- 
gence from the vacancy behind their sockets. 

A medical student was trying one of the doublets of 
orange-tawny and silver, slashed with dirty light blue. 
He was going to a masquerade that night. He thought 
Polly Pattens would admire him in the dress — Polly 
Pattens, the fairest of maids-of-all-work — the Borough 
Venus, adored by half the youth of Guy's. 

' You look like a prince in it, Mr. Lint,* pretty 
Rachel said, coaxing him with her beady black eyes. 

* It is the cheese,' replied Mr. Lint ; * it ain't the 
dress that don't suit, my rose of Sharon ; it's the figure. 
Hullo, Rafael, is that you, my lad of sealing-wax ? 
Come and intercede for me with this wild gazelle ; she 
says I can't have it under fifteen bob for the night. 
And it's too much : cuss me if it's not too much, unless 
you'll take my little bill at two months, Rafael.' 

* There's a sweet pretty brigand's dress you may 
have for half de monish,' Rafael replied ; ^ there's a 
splendid clown for eight bob ; but for dat Spanish dress, 
selp ma Moshesh, Mistaer Lint, ve'd ask a guinea of any 
but you. Here's a gentlemansh just come to look at it. 
Look 'ear, Mr. Brownsh, did you ever shee a nisher ting 
dan dat ? ' So saying, Rafael turned to Lord Codlingsby 
with the utmost gravity and displayed to him the gar- 
ment about which the young medicus was haggling. 

' Cheap at the money,' Codlingsby replied ; ' if you 
won't make up your mind, sir, I should like to engage 
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it myself.' But the thought that another should appear 
before Polly Pattens in that costume was too much for 
Mr. Lint ; he agreed to pay the fifteen shillings for the 
garment. And Ra^el, pocketing the money with 
perfect simplicity, said, ' Dis vay, Mr. Brownsh ; dere's 
someting vill shoot you in the next shop.' 

Lord Codlingsby followed him, wondering. 

■ You are surprised at our system,' said Rafael, mark' 
ing the evident bewilderment of his friend. ' Confess 
you would cat! it meanness — my huckstering with 
yonder young fool. I call it simplicity. Why throw 
away a shilling without need ? Our race never did. A 
shilling is four men's bread : shall I disdain to defile ny 
fingers by holding them out relief in their necessity ? It 
is you who are mean — you Normans — not we of the 
ancient race. You have your vulgar measurement for 
great things and small. You call a thousand pounds 
respectable, and a shekel despicable. Psha, my 
Codlingsby 1 One is as the other. I trade in pennies 
and in millions. I am above or below neither.' 

They were passing through a second shop smelling 
strongly of cedar, and, in feet, piled up with bales of 
those pencils which the young Hebrews are in the habit 
of vending through the streets. ' I have sold bundles 
and bundles of these,' said Rafael. ' My little brother is 
now out with oranges in Piccadilly. I am bringing him 
up to be head of our house in Amsterdam. We all do 
it. I had myself to see Rothschild in Eaton Place this 
morning, about the Irish loan, of which I have taken 
three millions : and as I wanted to walk, I carried the 
bag. 

'You should have seen the astonishment of Lauda 
Latymer, the Archbishop of Croydon's daughter, as she . 
was passing St. Bennet's, Knights bridge, and as she 
fancied she recognised in the man who was crying old 
clothes the gentleman with whom she had talked at the 
Count de St. Aulair's the night before.* Something like . 
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a blush flushed over the pale features of Mendoza as he 
mentioned the Lady Lauda's name. * Come on/ said he. 
Thejr passed through various warehouses — the orange- 
room, the sealing-wax room, the six-bladed knife depart- 
ment, and finally came to an old baize door. Rafael 
opened the baize door by some secret contrivance, and 
they were in a black passage, with a curtain at the 
end. 

He clapped his hands ; the curtain at the end of the 
passage drew back, and a flood of golden light streamed 
on the Hebrew and his visitor. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

They entered a moderate-sized apartment — indeed, 
Holywell Street is not above a hundred yards long, and 
this chamber was not more than half that length — it was 
fitted up with the simple taste of its owner. 

The carpet was of white velvet — (laid over several 
webs of Aubusson, Ispahan, and Axminster, so that your 
foot gave no more sound as it trod upon the yielding 
plain than the shadow did which followed you) — of 
white velvet, painted with flowers, arabesques, and classic 
figures, by Sir William Ross, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
Mrs. Mee, and Paul Delaroche. The edges were 
wrought with seed-pearls, and fringed with Valenciennes 
lace and bullion. The walls were hung with cloth of 
silver, embroidered with gold figures, over which were 
worked pomegranates, polyanthuses, and passion- 
flowers, in ruby, amethyst, and smaragd. The drops of 
dew which the artificer had sprinkled on the flowers 
were diamonds. The hangings were' overhung by 
pictures yet more costly, Giorgione the gorgeous, 
Titian the golden, Rubens the ruddv and pulpy (the Pan 
of Painting), some of Murillo's beatined sheperdesses, who 
smile on you out of darkness like a star, a few score 
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first-class Leonardos, and fifty of the masterpieces of the 
patron of Julius and Leo, the Imperial genius of Urbino, 
covered the walls of the little chamber. Divans of 
carved amber covered with ermine went round the room, 
and in the midst was a fountain, pattering and babbling 
with jets of double-distilled otto of roses. 

' Pipes, Goliath ! ' Rafael said gaily to a little negro 
with a silver collar (he spoke to him in his native tongue 
of Dongola) ; * and welcome to our snuggery, my 
Codlingsby. We are quieter here than in the front of the 
house, and I wanted to show you a picture. I'm proud 
of my pictures. That Leonardo came from Genoa, and 
was a gift to our father from my cousin. Marshal 
Manasseh : that Murillo was pawned to my uncle by 
Marie Antoinette before the flight to Varennes — the 
poor lady could not redeem the pledge, you know, and 
the picture remains with us. As for the Rafael, I 
suppose you are aware that he was one of our people. 
But what are you gazing at ? Oh ! my sister — I forgot. 
Miriam ! this is the Lord Codlingsby.' 

She had been seated at an ivory pianoforte on a 
mother-of-pearl music-stool, trying a sonata of Herz. 
She rose when thus apostrophised. Miriam de Mendoza 
rose and greeted the stranger. 

The Talmud relates that Adam had two wives — 
Zillah the dark beauty ; Eva the fair one. The 
ringlets of Zillah were black ; those of Eva were 
golden. The eyes of Zillah were night ; those of Eva 
were morning. Codlingsby was fair — of the fair Saxon 
race of Hengist and Horsa — they called him Miss 
Codlingsby at school ; but how much fairer was Miriam 
the Hebrew ! 

Her hair had that deep glowing tinge in it which has 
been the delight of all painters, and which, therefore, the 
vulgar sneer at. It was of burning auburn. Meander- 
ing over her fairest shoulders in twenty thousand minute 
ringlets, it hung to her waist and below it. A light blue 
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velvet fillet clasped with a diaoiond aigrette (valued at two 
hundred thousand tomauns, and bought from Lieutenant 
Vicovich, who had received it from Dost Mahomed), 
with a simple bird of paradise, formed her head-gear. A 
sea-green cymar, with short sleeves, displayed her ex- 
quisitely moulded arms to perfection, and was fastened 
by a girdle of emeralds over a yellow satin frock. Pink 
gauze trousers spangled with silver, and slippers of the 
same colour as the band which clasped her ringlets (but 
so covered with pearls that the original hue of the charm- 
ing little papoosh disappeared entirely) completed her 
costume. She had three necklaces on, each of which 
would have dowered a Princess — her fingers glistened 
with rings to their rosy tips, and priceless bracelets, 
bangles, and armlets wound round an arm that was 
whiter than the ivory grand piano on which it leaned. 

As Miriam de Mendoza greeted the stranger, turning 
upon him the solemn welcome of her eyes, Codlingsby 
swooned almost in the brightness of her beauty. It was 
well she spoke ; the sweet kind voice restored him to con- 
sciousness. Muttering a few words of incoherent recog- 
nition, he sank upon a sandal-wood settee, as Goliath, 
the little slave, brought aromatic coffee in cups of opal, 
and alabaster spittoons, and pipes of the fragrant Gibelly. 

* My Lord*s pipe is out,* said Miriam, with a smile, 
remarking the bewilderment of her guest — who in truth 
forgot to smoke — and taking up a thousand-pound note 
from a bundle on the piano, she lighted it at the taper 
and proceeded to reillumine the extinguished chibouk of 
Lord Codlingsby. 



IV 

When Miriam, returning to the mother-of-pearl music- 
stool, at a signal from her brother, touched the silver and 
enamelled keys of the ivory piano, and began to sing. 



1 
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Lord Codlingsby felt as if be were listening at the gates 
of Paradise, or were hearing Jenny Lind. 

* Lind is the name of the Hebrew race ; so is 
Mendelssohn, the son of Almonds : so is Rosenthal, the 
Valley of the Roses : so is Lowe or Lewis or Lyons or 
Lion. The beautiful and the brave alilce give cog- 
nisances to the ancient people : you Saxons call your- 
selves Brown, or Smith, or Rodgers,' Ra&el observed to 
his friend ; and, drawing the instrument from his pocket, 
he accompanied his sister, in the most ravishing manner, 
on a little gold and jewelled harp, of the Icind peculiar to 
his nation. 

All the airs which the Hebrew maid selected were 
written by composers of her race : it was either a hymn 
by Rossini, a polacca by Braham, a delicious romance by 
Sloman, or a melody by Weber, that, thrilling on the 
strings of the instrument, wakened a harmony on the 
fibres of the heart ; but she sang no other than the songs 
of her nation. 

' Beautiful one ! sing ever, sing always,' Codlingsby 
thought. ' I could sit at thy feet; as under a green 
palm-tree, and fancy that Paradise-birds were singing in 
the boughs.' 

Rafael read his thoughts. 'We have Saxon blood too 
in our veins,' he said. 'You smile! but it is even so. 
An ancestress of ours made a mhalliame in the reign of 
your King John. Her name was Rebecca, daughter of 
Isaac of Yoric, and she married in Spain, whither she had 
fled to the Court of King Boabdil, Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoc, 
then a widower by the demise of his first lady, Rowena. 
The match was deemed a cruel insult amongst our people; 
but Wilfrid conformed, and was a Rabbi of some note at 
the synagogue of Cordova. We are descended from him 
lineally. It is the only blot upon the escutcheon of the 
Mendozas.' 

As they sat talking together, the music finished, and 
Miriam having retired (though her song and her beauty 
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were still present to the soul of the stranger) at a signal 
from Mendoza, various messengers from the outer apart- 
ments came in to transact business with him. 

First it was Mr. Aminadab, who kissed his foot, and 
brought papers to sign. ^ How is the house in Grosvenor 
Square, Aminadab ; and is your son tired of his yacht 
yet ? ' Mendoza asked. ' That is my twenty-fourth 
cashier/ said Rafael to Codlingsby, when the obsequious 
clerk went away. ^ He is fond of display, and all my 
people may have what money they like.' 

Entered presently the Lord Bareacres, on the affair of 
his mortgage. The Lord Bareacres, strutting into the 
apartment with a haughty air, shrank back, nevertheless, 
with surprise on beholding the magnificence around him. 
^Little Mordecai,' said Rafael to a little orange-boy, who 
came in at the heels of the noble, ^ take this gentleman 
out and let him have ten thousand pounds. 1 can't do 
more for you, my Lord, than this — Fm busy. Good- 
bye ! ' And Rafael waved his hand to the peer, and fell 
to smoking his narghilly. 

A man with a square &ce, cat-like eyes, and a yellow 
moustache, came next. He had an hour-glass of a waist, 
and walked uneasily upon his high-heeled boots. ^ Tell 
your master that he shall have two millions more, but 
not another shilling,' Rafael said. ^That story about 
the five-and-twenty millions of ready money at Cronstadt 
is all bosh. They won't believe it in Europe. You 
understand me. Count Grogomofiski ? ' 

'But his Imperial Majesty said four millions, and I 
shall get the knout unless ' 

< 60 and speak to Mr. Shadrach, in room Z 94, the 
fourth court,' said Mendoza good-naturedly. ^ Leave 
me at peace, Count ; don't you see it is Friday, and 
almost sunset ? ' The Calmuck envoy retired cringing, 
and left an odour of musk and candle-grease behind 
him. 

An orange-man ; an emissary from Lola Montes ; a 
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dealer in piping bullfinches ; and a Cardinal in disguise, 
with a proposal for a new loan for the Pope, were heard 
by turns; and each, after a rapid colloquy in his own 
language, was dismissed by Rafael. 

^ The Queen must come back from Aranjuez, or that 
King must be disposed of,' Rafael exclaimed, as a yellow- 
faced ambassador from Spain, General the Duke of Olla 
Podrida, left him. * Which shall it be, my Codlingsby ? ' 
Codlingsby was about laughingly to answer — ^for indeed he 
was amazed to find all the afiairs of the world represented 
here, and Holywell Street the centre of Europe — when 
three knocks of a peculiar nature were heard, and 
Mendoza starting up, said, * Ha ! there are only four 
men in the world who know that signal.' At once, 
and with a reverence quite distinct from his former 
nonchalant manner, he advanced towards the new- 
comer. 

He was an old man — an old man evidently, too, of the 
Hebrew race — the light of his eyes was unfathomable — 
about his mouth there played an inscrutable smile. He 
had a cotton umbrella, and old trousers, and old boots, 
and an old wig, curling at the top like a rotten old 
pear. 

He sat down, as if tired, in the first seat at hand, as 
Rafael made him the lowest reverence. 

^ I am tired,' says he ; ' I have come in fifteen hours. 
I am ill at Neuilly,' he added with a grin. ' Get me 
some eau sucrie^ and tell me the news. Prince de 
Mendoza. These bread rows; this unpopularity of 
Guizot ; this odious Spanish conspiracy against my 
darling Montpensier and daughter ; this ferocity of 
Palmerston against Coletti, make me quite ill. Give me 
your opinion, my dear duke. But ha ! whom have we 
here ? ' 

The august individual who had spoken had used the 
Hebrew language to address Mendoza, and the Lord 
Codlingsby might easily have pleaded ignorance of that 
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ongue. But he had been at Cambridge, where all the 
/outh acquire it perfectly. 

* Sire^* said he, ^ I will not disguise from you that I 
enow the ancient tongue in which you speak. There 
ire probably secrets between Mendoza and your 
Maj ' 

^ Hush ! ' said Ra&el, leading him from the room. 
^ Au revoir, dear Codlingsby. His Majesty is one of u^/ 
he whispered at the door ; ' so is the Pope of Rome ; so 
is . . .* — a whisper concealed the rest. 

^ Gracious powers I is it so ? ' said Codlingsby, musing. 
He entered into Holywell Street. The sun was sinking. 

^ It is time/ said he, ^ to go and fetch Armida to the 
Olympic* 



PHIL FOGARTY 

a talk of the fighting onety-oneth 
By Harry Rollicker 



I 

The gabion was ours. After two hours* fighting we 
were in possession of the first embrasure, and made 
ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would admit. 
Jack Delamere, Tom Delancy, Jerry Blake, the Doctor, 
and myself, sat down under a pontoon, and our servants 
laid out a hasty supper on a tumbrel. Though 
Cambacer&s had escaped me so provokingly after I cut 
him down, his spoils were mine; a cold fowl and a 
Bologna sausage were found in the Marshal's holsters ; 
and in the haversack of a French private who lay a corpse 
on the glacis, we found a loaf of bread, his three days' 
ration. Instead of salt, we had gunpowder ; and you 
may be sure, wherever the Doctor was, a flask of good 
brandy was behind him in his instrument case. We sat 
down and made a soldier's supper. The Doctor pulled a 
few of the delicious fruit from the lemon-trees growing 
near (and round which the Carabiniers and the 24th 
Leger had made a desperate rally), and punch was 
brewed in Jack Delamere's helmet. 

''Faith, it never had so much wit in it before,' said 
the Doctor, as he ladled out the drink. We all roared 

232 
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iM^ith laughing, except the guardsman, who was as savage 
as a Turk at a christening. 

^ Buvez-en,' said old Sawbones to our French prisoner ; 
^ ^ vous fera du bien, mon vieux coq ! ' and the Qolonel, 
virhose wound had been just dressed, eagerly grasped at 
the proffered cup, and drained it with a health to the 
donors. 

How strange are the chances of war ! But half-an- 
hour before he and I were engaged in mortal combat, 
and our prisoner was all but my conqueror. Grappling 
\(rith Cambaceres, whom I knocked from his horse, and 
was about to despatch, I felt a lunge behind, which 
luckily was parried by my sabretache ; a herculean grasp 
was at the next instant at my throat — I was on the 
ground — my prisoner had escaped, and a gigantic 
warrior in the uniform of a colonel of the regiment of 
Artois glaring over me with pointed sword. 
' Rends-toi, coquin ! ' says he. 

< Allez au Diable ! ' said I : * a Fogarty never 
surrenders.' 

I thought of my poor mother and my sisters, at the 
old house in Killaloo-— I felt the tip of his blade between 
my teeth — I breathed a prayer, and shut my eyes — ^when 
the tables were turned — the butt-end of Lanty Clancy's 
musket knocked the sword up, and broke the arm that 
held it. 

^ Thonamoundiaoul nabochlish,' said the French 
officer, with a curse in the purest Irish. It was lucky I 
stopped laughing time enough to bid Lanty hold his hand, 
for the honest fellow would else have brained my gallant 
adversary. We were the better friends for our combat, 
as what gallant hearts are not i 

The breach was to be stormed at sunset, and like true 
soldiers we sat down to make the most of our time. The 
rogue of a Doctor took the liver-wing for his share— 
we gave the other to our euest, a prisoner ; those 
scoundrels Jack Delamere ana Tom Delancy took the 
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legs — ^and, *h,ithy poor I was put ofFwith the Pope's nose 
and a bit of the back, 

*How d'ye like his Holiness's fayture?* said Jerry 
Blake. 

^Anyhow you'll have a merry thought^ cried the 
incorrigible Doctor, and all the party shrieked at the 
witticism. 

^ De mortuis nil nisi bonum/ said Jack, holding up the 
drumstick clean. 

^ Faith, there's not enough of it to make us chicken- 
heariedy anyhow/ said I. ' Come, boys, let's have a song.' 

' Here goes,' said Tom Delancy, and sung the follow- 
ing lyric, of his own composition : — 

* Dear Jack, this white mug that with Guinness I fill. 
And drink to the health of sweet Nan of the Hill, 
Was once Tommy Tosspot's, as jovial a sot 
As e'er drew a spigot, or drained a full pot — 
In drinking all round 'twas his joy to surpass. 
And with all merry tipplers he swigged off his glass. 

One morning in summer, while seated so snug, 

In the porch of his garden, discussing his jug. 

Stern Death, on a sudden, to Tom did appear. 

And said, *^ Honest Thomas, come take your last bier ; " 

We kneaded his clay in the shape of this can. 

From which let us drink to the health of my Nan.' 

* Psha ! ' said the Doctor, * I've heard that song before ; 
here's a new one for you, boys ! ' and Sawbones began, 
in a rich Corkagian voice — 

* You've all heard of Larry O'Toole, 
Of the beautiful town of Drumgoole ; 
He had but one eye 
To ogle ye by — 
Oh, murther, but that was a jew'l ! 

A fool 
He made of de girls, dis OToole. 
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'Twas he was the boy didn't fail. 
That tuck down pataties and mail ; 

He never would shrink 

From any sthrong dthrink, 
Was it whisky or Drogheda ale ; 

I'm bail 
This Larry would swallow a pail. 

Oh, many a night at the bowl, 

With Larry Pve sot cheek by jowl ; 
He's gone to his rest, 
Where there's dthrink of the best, 

And so let us give his old sowl 
A howl. 

For 'twas he made the noggin to rowl.' 

I observed the French Coloners eye glistened as he 
heard these well-known accents of his country ; but we 
were too well bred to pretend to remark his emotion. 

The sun was setting behind the mountains as our 
songs were finished, and each began to look out with 
some anxiety for the preconcerted signal, the rocket 
from Sir Hussey Vivian's quarters, which was tojannounce 
the recommencement of hostilities. It came just as the 
moon rose in her silver splendour, and ere the rocket- 
stick fell quivering to the earth at the feet of General 
Picton and Sir Lowry Cole, who were at their posts at 
the head of the storming parties, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine guns in position opened their fire from our 
batteries, which were answered by a tremendous 
cannonade from the fort. 

* Who's going to dance ? * said the Doctor : ' the ball's 
begun. Ha I there goes poor Jack Delamere's head ofiF I 
The ball chose a soft one, anyhow. Come here, Tim, 
till I mend your leg. Your wife need only knit half as 
many stockings next year, Doolan my boy. Faix I 
there eoes a big one had well-nigh stopped my talking I 
bedad ! it has snufFed the feather off my cocked hat ! ' 
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In this way, with eighty-four pounders roaring over 
us like hail, the undaunted little Doctor pursued his 
jokes and his duty. That he had a feeling heart, all 
who served with him knew, and none more so than 
Philip Fogarty, the humble writer of this tale of 
war. 

Our embrasure was luckily bomb proof, and the 
'detachment of the Onety-oneth under my orders 
suflFered comparatively little. * Be cool, bovs, I said ; 
^it will be hot enough work for you ere long/ 

The honest fellows answered with an Irish cheer. I 
saw that it affected our prisoner. 

' Countryman I ' said I, ^ I know you ; but an Irish- 
man was never a traitor.' 

^ Taisez-vous I ' said he, putting his finger to his lip. 
'C'est la fortune de la guerre: if ever you come to 
Paris, ask for the Marquis d'O'Mahony, and I may 
render you the hospitality which your tyrannous laws 
prevent me from exercising in the ancestral halls of my 
own race.' 

I shook him warmly by the hand as a tear bedimmed 
his eye. It was, then, the celebrated colonel of the Irish 
Brigade, created a Marquis by Napoleon on the field of 
Austerlitz. 

^ Marquis,' said I, ' the country which disowns you is 
proud of you ; but — ha I here, if I mistake not, comes our 
/ signal to advance.' And in feet Captain Vandeleur, 

riding up through the shower of shot, asked for the 
commander of the detachment, and bade me hold myself 
in readiness to move as soon as the flank companies of the 
Ninety-ninth, and Sixty-sixth, and the Grenadier Brigade 
of the German Legion began to advance up the echelon. 
The devoted band soon arrived ; Jack Bowser heading 
the Ninety-ninth (when was he away and a storming- 
party to the fore ?), and the gallant Potztausend, with his 
Hanoverian veterans. 

The second rocket flew up. 
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' Forward, Onety-oneth ! ' cried I, in a voice of 
thunder. ^ Killaloo boys, follow your captain ! ' and 
with a shrill hurray, that sounded above the tremendous 
fire from the fort, we sprung up the steep ; Bowser with 
the brave Ninety-ninth, and the bold Potztausend, keep- 
ing well up with us. We passed the demilune, we passed 
the culverin, bayonetting the artillerymen at their guns ; 
we advanced across the two tremendous demilunes which 
flank the counterscarp, and prepared for the final spring 
upon the citadel. Soult I could see quite pale on the 
wall ; and the scoundrel Cambaceres, who had been so 
nearly my prisoner that day, trembled as he cheered his 
men. ^ On boys, on I ' I hoarsely exclaimed. < Hurroo ! ' 
said the fighting Onety-oneth. 

But there was a movement among the enemy. An 
officer, glittering with orders, and another in a grey coat 
and a cocked hat, came to the wall, and I recognised the 
Emperor Napoleon and the famous Joachim Murat. 

'We are hardly pressed, methinks,' Napoleon said 
sternly. 'I must exercise my old trade as an artillery- 
man ; ' and Murat loaded, and the Emperor pointed the 
only hundred-and-twenty-four pounder that had not been 
silenced by our fire. 

' Hurray, Killaloo boys ! ' shouted I. The next 
moment a sensation of numbness and death seized me, 
and I lay like a corpse upon the rampart. 



II 

' Hush ! ' said a voice, which I recognised to be that of 
the Marquis d'O'Mahony. ' Heaven be praised, reason 
has returned to you. For six weeks those are the only 
sane words I have heard from you.' 

'Faix, and 'tis thrue for you. Colonel dear,' cried 
another voice, with which I was even more familiar: 
'twas that of my honest and gallant Lanty Clancy, who 
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was blubbering at my bedside overjoyed at his master's 
recovery. 

^ O musha, Masther Phil agrah ! but this will be the 
great day intirely, when I send off the news, which I 
would, Inrrin' I can't write, to the lady your mother and 

?our sisters at Castle Fogarty ; and 'tis his Riv'rence 
ather Luke will jump for joy thin, when he reads the 
letther ? Six weeks ravin' and roarin' as bould as a lion, 
and as mad as Mick Malony's pig, that mistuck Mick's 
wig for a cabbage, and died of atin' it ! ' 

' And have I then lost my senses ? ' I exclaimed feebly. 

* Sure, didn't you call me your beautiful Donna Anna 
only yesterday, and catch hould of me whiskers as if they 
were the Signora's jet-black ringlets ? ' Lanty cried. 

At this moment, and blushing deeply, the most beauti- 
ful young creature I ever set my eyes upon, rose from a 
chair at the foot of the bed, and sailed out of the room. 

^ Confusion, you blundering rogue,' I cried ; ^ who is 
that lovely lady whom you frightened away by your 
impertinence i Donna Anna ? Where am I ? ' 

^You are in good hands, Philip,' said the Colonel; 
' you are at my house in the Place Vendome, at Paris, of 
which I am the military Governor. You and Lanty 
were knocked down by the wind of the cannon-ball at 
Burgos. Do not be ashamed : 'twas the Emperor pointed 
the gim ; ' and the Colonel took off his hat as he 
mentioned the name darling to France. <When our 
troops returned from the sally in which your gallant 
storming-party was driven back, you were found on the 
glacis, and I had you brought into the City. Your reason 
had left you, however, when you returned to life ; but, 
unwilling to desert the son of my old friend, Philip 
Fogarty, who saved my life in '98, 1 brought you in my 
carriage to Paris.' 

^ And many's the time you tried to jump out of the 
windy, Masther Phil,' said Clancy. 

* Brought you to Paris,' resumed the Colonel, smiling; 
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^ where, by the soins of my friends Broussais, Esquirol, 
and Baron Larrey, you have been restored to health, 
thank Heaven i ' 

' And that lovely angel who quitted the apartment i * 
I cried. 

^That lovely angel is the Lady Blanche Sarsfield, 
my ward, a descendant of that gallant Lucan, and who 
may be, when she chooses, Madame la Marechale 
de Cambaceres, Duchess of Illyria.' 

* Why did you deliver the ruffian when he was in my 
grasp ?' I cried. 

* Why did Lanty deliver you when in mine ? ' the 
Colonel replied. ^ C'est la fortune de la guerre, mon 
garf on ; but calm yourself, and take this potion which 
Blanche has prepared for you.' 

I drank the tisane eagerly when I heard whose fair 
hands had compounded it, and its effects were speedily 
beneficial to me, for I sank into a cool and refreshing 
slumber. 

From that day I began to mend rapidly, with all the 
elasticity of youth's happy time. Blanche — the en- 
chanting Blanche — ministered henceforth to me, for I 
would take no medicine but from her lily hand. And 
what were the efiects ? 'Faith, ere a month was past, 
the patient was over head and ears in love with the 
doctor ; and as for Baron Larrey, and Broussais, and 
Esquirol, they were sent to the right-about. In a short 
time I was in a situation to do justice to the gigot aux 
navetSy the hoeuf aux cornichonsj and the other delicious 
entremets of the Marquis's board, with an appetite that 
astonished some of the Frenchmen who frequented it. 

^ Wait till he's quite well, miss,' said Lanty, who 
waited always behind me. ^ 'Faith ! when he's in health, 
I'd back him to ate a cow, barrin' the horns and teel.' 
I sent a decanter at the rogue's head, by way of answer 
to his impertinence. 

Although the disgusting Cambaceres did his best to 
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have my parole withdrawn from me, and to cause me to 
be sent to the English depot of prisoners at Verdun, the 
Marquis's interest with the Emperor prevailed, and I 
was allowed to remain at Paris, the happiest of prisoners 
at the Colonel's hotel at the Place Vendome. I here 
had the opportunity (an opportunity not lost, I flatter 
myself, on a young fellow with the accomplishments of 
Philip Fogarty, Esq.) of mixing with the iHte of French 
society, and meeting with many of the great, the 
beautiful, and the brave. Talleyrand was a frequent 
guest of the Marquis's. His bon-mots used to keep the 
table in a roar. Ney frequently took his chop with us ; 
Murat, when in town, constantly dropt in for a cup of 
tea and friendly round game. Alas ! who would have 
thought those two gallant heads would be so soon laid 
low ? My wife has a pair of earrings which the latter, 
who always wore them, presented to her — but we are 
advancing matters. Anybody could see, ' avec un demi- 
ceil,' as the Prince of Benevento remarked, how affairs 
went between me and Blanche ; but though she loathed 
him for his cruelties and the odiousness of his person, the 
brutal Cambaceres still pursued his designs upon her. 

I recollect it was on St. Patrick's Day. My lovely 
friend had procured, from the gardens of the Empress 
Josephine, at Malmaison (whom we loved a thousand 
times more than her Austrian successor, a sandy-haired 
woman, between ourselves, with an odious squint), a 
quantity of shamrock wherewith to garnish the hotel, 
and all the Irish in Paris were invited to the national 
festival. 

I and Prince Talleyrand danced a double hornpipe 
with Pauline Bonaparte and Madame de Stael ; Marshal 
Soult went down a couple of sets with Madame 
Recamier ; and Robespierre's widow — an excellent, 
gentle creature, quite unlike her husband — stood up 
with the Austrian ambassador. Besides, the famous 
artists Baron Gros, David and Nicholas Poussin, and 
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Canova, who was in town making a statue of the 
Emperor for Leo X., and, in a word, all the celebrities 
of Paris — as my gifted countrywoman, the Wild Irish 
Girl, calls them — were assembled in the Marquis's 
elegant receiving-rooms. 

At last a great outcry was raised for * La Gigue 
Irlandaise ! La Gigue Irlandaise I ' a dance which had 
made 3,/ureur amongst the Parisians ever since the lovely 
Blanche Sarsfield had danced it. She stepped forward 
and took me for a partner, and amidst the bravos of the 
crowd, in which stood Ney, Murat, Lannes, the Prince 
of Wagram, and the Austrian ambassador, we showed 
to the i^eau monde of the French capital, I flatter my- 
self, a not unfavourable specimen of the dance of our 
country. 

As I was cutting the double shuffle, and toe-and- 
heeling it in the ^raiP style, Blanche danced up to me 
smiling, and said, ^ Be on your guard ; I see Cambaceres 
talking to Fouche, the Duke of Otranto, about us ; and 
when Otranto turns his eyes upon a man, they bode 
him no good.' 

^ Cambaceres is jealous,' said I. ^ I have it,' says she ; 
' I'll make him dance a turn with me.' So, presently, as 
the music was going like mad all this time, I pretended 
fatigue from my late wounds, and sat down. The 
lovely Blanche went up smiling, and brought out 
Cambaceres as a second partner. 

The Marshal is a lusty man, who makes desperate 
efforts to give himself a waist, and the effect of the 
exercise upon him was speedily visible. He puffed and 
snorted like a walrus, drops trickled down his purple face, 
while my lovely mischief of a Blanche went on dancing 
at treble quick, till she fairly danced him down. 

^Who'll take the flure with me? 'said the charming 
girl, animated by the sport. 

* Faix, den, 'tis I, Lanty Clancy ! ' cried my rascal, 
who had been mad with excitement at the scene ; and, 
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stepping in with a whoop and a hurroo, he began to 
dance with such rapidity as made all present stare. 

As the couple were footing it, there was a noise as of 
a rapid cavalcade traversing the Place Vendome, and 
stopping at the Marquis's door. A crowd appeared to 
mount the stair ; the great doors of the reception-room 
were flung open, and two pages announced their 
Majesties the Emperor and the Empress. So engaged 
were Lanty and Blanche, that they never heard the 
tumult occasioned by the august approach. 

It was indeed the Emperor, who, returning from the 
Theatre Fran^ais, and seeing the Marquis's windows 
lighted up, proposed to the Empress to drop in on the 
party. He made signs to the musicians to continue : and 
the conqueror of Marengo and Friedland watched with 
interest the simple evolutions of two happy Irish people. 
Even the Empress smiled ; and seeing this, all the 
courtiers, including Naples and Talleyrand, were 
delighted. 

^ Is not this a great day for Ireland ? ' said the Marquis, 
with a tear trickling down his noble face. ^ O Ireland ! 

my country 1 But no more of that. Go up, Phil 
you divvle, and offer Her Majesty the choice of punch 
or negus.' 

Among the young fellows with whom I was most 
intimate in Paris was Eugene Beauharnais, the son of 
the ill-used and unhappy Josephine by her former 
marriage with a French gentleman of good family. 
Having a smack of the old blood in him, Eugene's 
manners were much more refined than those of the new- 
fangled dignitaries of the Emperor's Court, where (for 
my knife and fork were regularly laid at the Tuileries) 

1 have seen my poor friend Murat repeatedly mistake a 
fork for a toothpick, and the gallant Massena devour 
peas by means of his knife, in a way more innocent than 
graceful. Talleyrand, Eugene, knd I used often to 
laugh at these eccentricities of our brave friends ; who 
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certainly did not shine in the drawing-room, however 
brilliant they were on the field of battle. The Emperor 
always asked me to take wine with him, and was full of 
kindness and attention. 

^ I like Eugene/ he would say, pinching my ear 
confidentially, as his way was — ^ I like Eugene to keep 
company with such young fellows as you : you have 
manners ; you have principles ; my rogues from the camp 
have none. And I like you, Philip my boy,' he added, 
* fqr being so attentive to my poor wife-^the Empress 
Josephine, I mean/ All these honours made my friends 
at the Marquis's very proud, and my enemies at Court 
crever with envy. Among these, the atrocious Cam- 
bacer^ was not the least active and envenomed. 

The cause of the many attentions which were paid ^o 
me, and which, like a vain coxcomb, I had chosen to 
attribute to my own personal amiability, soon was 
apparent. Having formed a good opinion of my 
gallantry from my conduct in various actions and forlorn 
hopes during the war, the Emperor was most anxious to 
attach me to his service. The Grand Cross of St. 
Louis, the title of Count, the command of a crack cavalry 
regiment, the I4me Chevaux Marins, were the bribes 
that were actually offered to me ; and must I say it ? 
Blanche, the lovely, the perfidious Blanche, was one of 
the agents employed to tempt me to commit this act of 
treason. 

* Object to enter a foreign service ! * she said, in reply 
to my refusal. ^ It is you, Philip, who are in a foreign 
service. The Irish nation is in exile, and in the 
territories of its French allies. Irish traitors are not 
here ; they march alone under the accursed flag of the 
Saxon, whom the great Napoleon would have swept 
from the face of the earth, but for the fatal valour of 
Irish mercenaries ! Accept this offer, and my heart, 
my hand, my all are yours. Refuse it, Philip, and we 
part.' 
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^ To wed the abominable Cambaceris ! ' I cried, stung 
with ra^e. ^ To wear a duchess's coronet, Blanche ! 
Ha, ha ! Mushrooms, instead of strawberry-leaves, 
should decorate the brows of the upstart French nobility. 
I shall withdraw my parole. I demand to be sent to 
prison — to be exchanged — to die — anything rather than 
be a traitor, and the tool of a traitress ! ' Taking up 
my hat, I left the room in a fury ; and flinging open the 
door tumbled over Cambacer^, who was listening at the 
keyhole, and must have overheard every word of our 
conversation. 

We tumbled over each other, as Blanche was shrieking 
with laughter at our mutual discomfiture. Her scorn 
only made me more mad ; and, having spurs on, I began 
digging them into Cambac6res's &t sides, as we rolled 
on the carpet, until the Marshal howled with rage and 
anger. 

^ This insult must be avenged with blood ! ' roared the 
Duke of lUyria. 

* I have already drawn it,' says I, * with my spurs.' 

^ Malheur et malediction ! ' roared the Marshal. 

' Hadn't you better settle your wig,' says I, offering it 
to him on the tip of my cane, ^ and we'll arrange time 
and place when you have put your jasey in order.' I 
shall never forget the look of revenge which he cast at 
me, as I was thus turning him into ridicule before his 
mistress. 

' Lady Blanche,' I continued bitterly, ^ as you look to 
share the Duke's coronet, hadn't you better see to his 
wig ? ' And so saving, I cocked my hat, and walked 
out of the Marquis s place, whistling ^ Garryowen.' 

I knew my man would not be long in following me, 
and waited for him in the Place Vend6me, where I 
luckily met Eugine too, who was looking at the picture- 
shop in the corner. I explained to him my affair in a 
twinkling. He at once agreed to go with me to the 
ground, and commended me, rather than otherwise, for 
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refusing the ofier which had been made to me, ^ I knew 
it would be so,' he said kindly ; ^ I told my father you 
wouldn't. A man with the blood of the Fogarties, Phil 
my boy, doesn't wheel about like those fellows of 
yesterday.' So, when Cambaceris came out, which he did 
presently, with a more furious air than before, I handed 
him at once over to Eugene, who begged him to name a 
friend, and an early hour for the meeting to take place. 

'Can you make it before eleven, Phil?' said Beau- 
harnais. ' The Emperor reviews the troops in the Bois 
de Boulogne at that hour, and \ve might fight there 
handy before the review.' 

' Done I ' said I. ' I want of all things to see the 
newly-arrived Saxon cavalry manoeuvre : ' on which 
Cambaceris, giving me a look, as much as to say, ' See 
sights ! Watch cavalry manoeuvres ! Make your soul, 
and take measure for a coffin, my boy ! ' walked away, 
naming our mutual acquaintance. Marshal Ney, to 
Eugene, as his second in the business. 

I had purchased from Murat a very fine Irish horse. 
Bugaboo, out of Smithereens, by Fadladeen, which ran 
into the French ranks at Salamanca, with poor Jack 
Clonakilty, of the 13th, dead, on the top of him. 
Bugaboo was much too ugly an animal for the King of 
Naples, who, though a showy horseman, was a bad rider 
across country; and I got the horse for a song. A 
wickeder and uglier brute never wore pigskin; and I 
never put my leg over such a timber-jumper in my life. 
I rode the horse down to the Bois de Boulogne on the 
morning that the affair with Cambac£ris was to come 
off, and Lanty held him as I went in, ' sure to win,' as 
they say in the ring. 

Cambacer^ was known to be the best shot in the 
French army ; but I, who am a pretty good hand at a 
snipe, thought a man was bigger ; and that I could wing 
him if I had a mind. As soon as Ney gave the word, we 
both fired : I felt a whizz past my left ear, and putting 
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up my hand there, found a large piece of my whiskers 
gone ; whereas at the same moment, and shrieking a 
horrible malediction, my adversary reeled and fell. 

* Mon Dieu, il est mort ! ' cried Ney. 

^Pas du tout/ said Beauharnais. ^Ecoute; il jure 
toujours.' 

And such, indeed, was the fact : the supposed dead 
man lay on the ground cursing most frightfully. We 
went up to him : he was blind with the loss of blood, 
and my ball had carried off the bridge of his nose. He 
recovered; but he was always called the Prince of 
Ponterotto in the French army, afterwards. The surgeon 
in attendance having taken charge of this unfortunate 
warrior, we rode off" to the review, where Ney and 
Eugene were on duty at the head of their respective 
divisions; and where, by the way, Cambac^r^, as the 
French say, * se faisait desirer.' 

It was arranged that Cambac£r6s's division of six 
battalions and nine-and-twenty squadrons should execute 
a ricochet movement, suported by artillery in the intervals, 
and converging by different epaulements on the light 
in&ntry, that formed, as usual, the centre of the line. 
It was by this famous manoeuvre that at Areola, at 
Montenotte, at Friedland, and subsequently at Mazagran, 
Suwaroff*, Prince Charles, and General Castanos were 
defeated with such victorious slaughter ; but it is a 
movement which, I need not tell every military man, 
requires the greatest delicacy of execution, and which, if 
it fails, plunges an army into confusion. 

' Where \p the Duke of lUyria ? * Napoleon asked. 
^ At the head of his division, no doubt/ said Murat : at 
which Eugine, giving me an arch look, put his hand to 
his nose, and caused me almost to fall off* my horse with 
laughter. Napoleon looked sternly at me ; but at this 
moment the troops getting in motion, the celebrated 
manoeuvre began, and His Majesty's attention was taken 
off* from my impudence. 
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Milfaaud's Dragoons, their bands playing * Vive Henri 
Quatre,' their cuirasses gleaming in the sunshine, moved 
upon their own centre from the left flank in the most 
brilliant order, while the Carbineers of Foy, and the 
Grenadiers of the Guard under Drouet d'Erlon, executed 
a carambolade on the right, with the precision which 
became those veteran troops ; but the Chasseurs of the 
young guard, marching by twos instead of threes, bore 
consequently upon the Bavarian Uhlans (an ill-dis- 
ciplined and ill-affected body), and these, falling back in 
disorder, became entangled with the artillery and the left 
centre of the line, and in one instant thirty thousand men 
were in inextricable confusion. 

* Clubbed, by Jabers ! ' roared out Lanty Clancy. * I 
wish we could show *em the Fighting Onety-oneth, 
Captain darling.' 

^Silence, fellow ! ' I exclaimed. I never saw the face 
of man express passion so vividly as now did the livid 
countenance of Napoleon. He tore off General 
Milhaud's epaulettes, which he flung into Foy's face. 
He glared about him wildly, like a demon, and shouted 
hoarsely for the Duke of Illyria. ^ He is wounded, Sire,' 
said General Foy, wiping a tear from his eye, which was 
blackened by the force of the blow ; ^ he was wounded 
an hour since in a duel. Sire, by a young English prisoner, 
Monsieur de Fogarty.' 

* Wounded ! a Marshal of France wounded ! Where 
is the Englishman ? Bring him out, and let a file of 
grenadiers * 

' Sire ! ' interposed Eugdne. 

^ Let him be shot ! ' shrieked the Emperor, shaking 
his spy-glass at me with the fury of a fiend. 

This was too much. ^ Here goes,' said I, and rode 
slap at him. 

There was a shriek of terror from the whole of the 
French army, and I should think at least forty thousand 
guns were levelled at me in an instant. But as the 
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muskets were not loaded, and the cannon had only 
wadding in them, these facts, I presume, saved the life of 
Phil Fogarty from this discharge. 

Knowing my horse, I put him at the Emperor's head, 
and Bugaboo went at it like a shot. He was riding his 
famous white Arab, and turned quite pale as I came up 
and went over the horse and the Emperor, scarcely 
brushing the cockade which he wore. 

^ Bravo I ' said Murat, bursting into enthusiasm at the 
leap. 

* Cut him down ! ' said Si^yes, once an Abbe, but now 
a gigantic Cuirassier ; and he made a pass at me with his 
sword. But he little knew an Irishman on an Irish 
horse. Bugaboo cleared Sieyes, and fetched the monster 
a slap with his near hind hoof which sent him feeling 
from his saddle, — and away I went, with an army of a 
hundred and seventy-three thousand eight hundred men 
at my heels. . . . 



BARBAZURE 
By G. p. R. Jeamks, Esq., &c. 



It was upon one of those balmy evenings of November 
which are only known in the valleys of Languedoc and 
among the mountains of Alsace, that two cavaliers might 
have been perceived by the naked eye threading one of 
the rocky and romantic gorges that skirt the mountain- 
land between the Marne and the Garonne. The rosy 
tints of the declining luminary were gilding the peaks 
and crags which lined the path, through which the horse- 
men wound slowly ; and as these eternal battlements 
with which Nature had hemmed in the ravine which 
our travellers trod, blushed with the last tints of the 
fading sunlight, the valley below was grey and darkling, 
and the hard and devious course was sombre in twilight. 
A few goats, hardly visible among the peaks, were 
cropping the scanty herbage here and there. The pipes 
of shepherds, calling in their flocks as they trooped home- 
wards to their mountain villages, sent up plaintive echoes 
which moaned through those rocky and lonely steeps ; 
the stars began to glimmer in the purple heavens spread 
serenely overhead ; and the fisiint crescent of the moon, 
which had peered for some time scarce visible in the 
azure, gleamed out more brilliantly, at every moment, 
until it blazed as if in triumph at the sun's retreat. 'Tis 
a iair land that of France^ a gentle, a green, and a^ 
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beautiful ; the home of arts and arms, of chivalry and 
romance, and (however sadly stained by the excesses of 
modern times) 'twas theunbought grace of nations once, 
and the seat of ancient renown and disciplined valour. 

And of all that fair land of France, whose beauty is so 
bright and bravery is so famous, there is no spot greener 
or fairer than that one over which our travellers wended, 
and which stretches between the good towns of 
Vendemiaire and Nivose. 'Tis common now to a 
hundred thousand voyagers : the English tourist, with 
his chariot and his Harvey's Sauce, and his imperials; 
the bustling commis-voyageur on the roof of the rumbling 
diligence ; the rapid malU-poste thundering over the 
chaussee at twelve miles an hour — pass the ground hourly 
and daily now : 'twas lonely and unfrequented at the 
end of that seventeeth century with which our story 
commences. 

Along the darkening mountain-paths the two gentle- 
men (for such their outward bearing proclaimed them) 
caracoUed together. The one, seemingly the younger 
of the twain, wore a flaunting feather in his barret-cap, 
and managed a prancing Andalusian palfrey that bounded 
and curvetted gaily. A surcoat of peach-coloured 
samite and a purfled doublet of vair bespoke him noble, 
as did his brilliant eye, his exquisitely chiselled nose, and 
his curling chestnut ringlets. 

Youth was on his brow ; his eyes were dark and dewy, 
like spring violets ; and spring roses bloomed upon his 
cheek — roses, alas I that bloom and die with life's spring ! 
Now bounding over a rock, now playfully whisking o£F 
with his riding rod a floweret in his path, Philibert de 
Coquelicot rode by his darker companion. 

His comrade was mounted upon a destriire of the true 
Norman breed, that had first champed grass on the green 
pastures of Aquitaine. Thence through Berry, Picardy, 
and the Limousin, halting at many a city and commune, 
holding joust and tourney in many a castle and manor 
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of Navarre, Poitou, and St. Germain I'Auxerrois, the 
warrior and his charger reached the lonely spot where 
now we find them. 

The warrior who bestrode the noble beast was in sooth 
worthy of the steed which bore him. Both were capari- 
soned in the fullest trappings of feudal war. The arblast, 
the maneonel, the demiculverin, and the cuissart of the 
period, jittered upon the neck and chest of the war- 
steed ; "while the rider, with chamfron and catapult, 
with ban and arriire-ban, morion and tumbrel, battle-axe 
and rifflard, and the other appurtenances of ancient 
chivalry, rode stately on his steel-clad charger, himself a 
tower of steel. This mighty horseman was carried by 
his steed as lightly as the young springald by his 
Andalusian hackney. 

* 'Twas well done of thee, Philibcrt,' said he of the 
proof-armour, to ride forth so hr to welcome thy cousin 
and companion in arms.' 

^Companion in battledore and shuttlecock, Romane 
de Clos-^Vougeot ! * replied the younger Cavalier. 
' When I was yet a page, thou wert a belted knight ; 
and thou wert away to the Crusades ere ever my beard 
grew.' 

*I stood by Richard of England at the gates of 
Ascalon, and drew the spear from sainted King Louis 
in the tents of Damietta,' the individual addressed as 
Romane replied. * Well-a-day ! since thy beard grew, 
boy (and marry 'tis yet a thin one), I have broken a 
lance with Solyman at Rhodes, and smoked a chibouque 
with Saladin at Acre. But enough of this. Tell me of 
home — of our native valley — of my hearth, and my lady- 
mother, and my good chaplain—* tell me of her^ Philibert,* 
said the knight, executing a demivolte, in order to hide 
his emotion. 

Philibert seemed uneasy, and to strive as though he 
would parry the question. ^The castle stands on the 
rocky' he said, ^ and the swallows still build in the battle- 
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ments. The good chaplain still chants his vespers at 
morn, and snuffles his matins at even-song. The lady- 
mother still distributeth tracts and knitteth Berlin 
linsey-woolsey. The tenants pay no better, and the 
lawyers dun as sorely, kinsman mine,' he added with an 
arch look. 

^ But Fatima, Fatima, how fares she ? * Romane 
continued. ^ Since Lammas was a twelvemonth, I hear 
nought of her ; my letters are unanswered. The post- 
man hath traversed our camp every day, and never 
brought me a billet. How is Fatima, Philibert de 
Coquelicot ? ' 

* She is — well/ Philibert replied ; ' her sister Anne is 
the fisiirest of the twain, though.' * 

^ Her sister Anne was a baby when I embarked for 
Egypt. A plague on. sister Anne I Speak of Fatima, 
Philibert — my blue-eyed Fatima ! ' 

^ I say she is-^well,' answered his comrade gloomily. 

' Is she dead ? Is she ill \ Hath she the measles ? 
Nay, hath she had small-pox, and lost her beauty ? 
Speak ! speak, boy I ' cried the knight, wrought to 
agony. 

^ Her cheek is as red as her mother's, though the old 
Countess paints hers every day. Her foot is as light as 
a sparrow's, and her voice as sweet as a minstrel's 
dulcimer ; but give me nathless the Lady Anne,' cried 
Philibert ; ^ give me the peerless Lady Anne ! As soon 
as ever I have won spurs, I will ride all Christendom 
through, and proclaim her the Queen of Beauty. Ho, 
Lady Anne I Lady Anne ! ' And so saying — but 
evidently wishing to disguise some emotion, or conceal 
some tale his friend could ill brook to hear — the reckless 
damoiseau galloped wildly forward. 

But swift as was his courser's pace, that of his 
companion's enormous charger was swifter. ^ Boy,' said 
the elder, *thou hast ill tidings. I know it by thy 
glance. Speak : shall he who hath bearded grim Death 
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in a thousand fields shame to face truth from a friend i 
Speak, in the name of Heaven and good Saint Botibol. 
Romane de Clos-Vougeot will bear your tidings like a 
man !' 

' Fatima is well,' answered Philibert once again ; ^ she 
bath had no measles : she lives and is still fair/ 

* Fair, ay, peerless fair ; but what more, Philibert ? 
Not false ? By Saint Botibol, say not false,' groaned the 
elder warrior. 

* A month syne/ Philibert replied, ^ she married the 
Baron de Barbazure.' 

With that scream which is so terrible in a strong man 
in agony, the brave knight Roman£ de Clos*Vougeot 
sank back at the words, and fell from his charger to the 
ground, a lifeless mass of steeh 

II 

Like many another fabric of feudal war and splendour, 
the one vast and magnificent Castle of Barbazure is now 
a moss-grown ruin. The traveller of the present day, 
who wanders by the banks of the silvery Loire, and 
climbs the steep on which the magnificent edifice stood, 
can scarcely trace, among the shattered masses of ivy- 
covered masonry which lie among the lonely crags, even 
the skeleton of the proud and majestic palace-stronghold 
of the Barons of Barbazure. 

In the days of our tale its turrets and pinnacles rose as 
stately, and seemed (to the pride of sinful man I) as 
strong as the eternal rocks on which they stood. The 
three mullets on a gules wavy reversed, surmounted by 
the sinople couchant or, the well-known cognisance of 
the house, blazed in gorgeous heraldry on a hundred 
banners, surmounting as many towers. The long lines 
of battlemented walls spread down the mountain to the 
Loire, and were defended by thousands of steel-clad 
serving-men. Four hundred knights and six times as 

R 
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many archers fought round the banner of Barbazure at 
Bouvines, Malplaquet, and Azincour. For bis services 
at Fontenoy against the English, the heroic Charles 
Martel appointed the fourteenth Baron Hereditary Grand 
Bootjack of the kingdom of France ; and for wealth, 
and tor splendour, and for skill and fame in war, Raoul, 
the twenty-eighth Baron, was in nowise inferior to his 
noble ancestors." 

That the Baron Raoul levied toll upon the river and 
mail upon the shore ; that he now and then ransomed a 
burgher, plundered a neighbour, or drew the fangs of a 
Jew ; that he burned an enemy's castle with the wife 
and children within ; — these were points for which the 
country knew and respected the stout Baron. When ■ 
he returned from victory, he was sure to endow the 
Church with a part of his spoil, so that when he went 
forth to battle he was always accompanied by her 
blessing. Thus lived the Baron Raoul, the pride of the 
country in which he dwelt, an ornament to the Court, 
the Church, and his neighbours. 

But in the midst of all his power and splendour there 
was a domestic grief which deeply afHicted the princely 
Barbazure. His lovely ladies died one after the other. 
No sooner was he married than he was a widower ; in 
the course of eighteen years no less than nine bereave- 
ments had befallen the chieftain. So true it is, that if 
fortune is a parasite, grief is a republican, and visits the 
hall of the great and wealthy as it does the humbler 
tenements of the poor. 

'Leave off deploring thy faithless gad-about lover," 
said the Lady of Chacabacque to her daughter, the lovely 
Fatima, * and think how the noble Barbazure loves thee I 
Of all the damsels at the ball last night, he had eyes for 
thee and thv cousin only.' 

' I am sure my cousin hath no good looks to be proud 
of!' the admirable Fatima exclaimed, bridling up. * Not 
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th» / care for my Lord of Barbazure's loolts. My heart, 
dearest mother, is with him who is far away I ' 

'He danced with thee four galliards, nine quadrilles, 
and twenty-three corantos, I think, child,* the mother 
said, eluding her daughter's remark. 

'Twenty-five,' said lovely Fatima, casting her beauti- 
ful eyes to the ground. ' Heigh-ho j but Romane 
danced them very well 1 * 

' He bad not the Court air,' the mother suggested. 

'I don't wish to deny the beauty of the Lord of 
Barbazure's dancing, mamma,' Fatima replied. ' For a 
short lusty man, *tis wondrous how active he is ; and in 
dignity the King's Grace himself could not surpass him.' 
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* You were the noblest couple in the room, love,' the 
lady cried. 

' That pea-green doublet^ slashed with orange tawny, 
those ostrich plumes, blue, red, and yellow, those parti- 
coloured hose and pink shoon, became the noble Baron 
wondrous well,' Fatima acknowledged. ^It must be 
confessed that, though middle-aged, he hath all the 
agility of youth. But alas, madam I The noble Baron 
hath had nine wives already.' 

^ And your cousin would give her eyes to become the 
tenth/ the mother replied. 

* My cousin give her eyes !' Fatima exclaimed. * It's 
not much, I'm sure, for she squints abominably.' And 
thus the ladies prattled, as they rode home at night 
after the great ball at the house of the Baron of 
Barbazure. 

The gentle reader, who has overheard their talk, will 
understand the doubts which pervaded the mind of the 
lovely Fatima, and the well-nurtured English maiden 
will participate in the divided feelings which rent her 
bosom. 'Tis true, that on his departure for the holy 
wars, Romand and Fatima were plighted to each other ; 
but the folly of long engagements is proverbial ; and 
though for many months the faithful and affectionate 
girl had looked in vain for news from him, her admirable 
parents had long spoken with repugnance of a match 
which must bring inevitable poverty to both parties. 
They had suffered, 'tis true, the engagement to subsist, 
hostile as they ever were to it ; but when, on the death 
of the ninth lady of Barbazure, the noble Baron 
remarked Fatima at the funeral, and rode home with her 
after the ceremony, her prudent parents saw how much 
wiser, better, happier for their child it would be to have 
for life a partner like the Baron, than to wsdt the 
doubtful return of the penniless wanderer to whom she 
was plighted. 

Ah ! how beautiful and pure a being ! how regardless 
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of self ! how true to duty ! how obedient to parental 
command ! is that earthly angel, a well-bred woman of 
genteel family 1 Instead of indulging in splenetic 
refusals or vain regrets for her absent lover, the 
exemplary Fatima at once signified to her excellent 
parents her willingness to obey their orders ; though she 
had sorrows (and she declared them to be tremendous), 
the admirable being disguised them so well, that none 
knew they oppressed her. She said she would try to 
forget former ties, and (so strong in her mind was duty 
above every other feeling ! — so strong may it be in every 
British maiden !) the lovely girl kept her promise. ^My 
former engagements,' she said, packing up Romane's 
letters and presents (which, as the good knight was 
mortal poor, were in sooth of no great price) — *my 
former engagements I look upon as childish follies ; 
my a£Fections are fixed where my dear parents graft 
them — on the noble, the princely, the polite Barbazure. 
'Tis true he is not comely in feature, but the chaste and 
well-bred female knows how to despise the fleeting 
charms of form. 'Tis true he is old ; but can woman 
be better employed than in tending her aged and sickly 
companion ? That he has been married is likewise 
certain — but ah, my mother ! who knows not that he 
must be a good and tender husband, who, nine times 
wedded, owns that he cannot be happy without another 
partner ? ' 

It was with these admirable sentiments the lovely 
Fatima proposed obedience to her parents' will, and 
consented to receive the magnificent marriage-gift pre- 
sented to her by her gallant bridegroom. 

Ill 

The old Countess of Chacabacque had made a score of 
vain attempts to see her hapless daughter. Ever, when 
she came, the porters grinned at her savagely through the 
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grating of the portcullis of the vast embattled gate of 
the O^tle of Barbazure, and rudely bade her begone. 
' The Lady of Barbazure sees nobody but her confessor, 
and keeps her chamber,' was the invariable reply of the 
dogged functionaries to the entreaties of the agonised 
mother. And at length, so furious was he at her 
perpetual calls at his gate, that the angry Lord of 
Barbazure himself, who chanced to be at the postern, 
armed a cross-bow, and let fly an arblast at the crupper 
of the lady's palfrey, whereon she fled finally, screaming, 
and in terror. ^ I will aim at the rider next time ! ' 
howled the ferocious Baron, ^ and not at the horse ! ' 
And those who knew his savage nature and his unrivalled 
skill as a bowman, knew that he would neither break his 
knightly promise nor miss his aim. 

Since the &tal day when the Grand Duke of Burgundy 
gave his famous passage of arms at Nantes, and all the 
nobles of France were present at the joustings, it was 
remarked that the Barbazure's heart was changed towards 
his gentle and virtuous lady. 

For the three first days of that famous festival, the 
redoubted Baron of Barb^ure had kept the field against 
all the knights who entered. His lance bore everything 
down before it. The most fiimous champions of Europe, 
assembled at these joustings, had dropped, one by one, 
before this tremendous warrior. The prize at the 
tourney was destined to be his, and he was to be pro- 
claimed bravest of the brave, as his lady was the fairest 
of the fair. 

On the third day, however, as the sun was declining 
over the Vosges, and the shadows were lengthening over 
the plain where the warrior had obtained such triumphs ; 
— after having overcome two hundred and thirteen 
knights of different nations, including the fiery Dunois, 
the intrepid Walter Manny, the spotless Bayard, and the 
undaunted Duguesclin, as the conqueror sat still erect on 
his charger, and the multitudes doubted whether ever 
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another champion could be found to hce him, three 
blasts of a trumpet were heard, fiiint at first, but at everv 
moment ringing jnore clearly, until a knight in pink 
armour rode into the lists with his visor down, and riding 
a tremendous dun charger, which he managed to the 
admiration of all present. 

The heralds asked him his name and quality. 
^ Call me,' said he, in a hollow voice, ' The Jilted 
Knight.' What was it made the Lady of Barbazure 
tremble at his accents? 

The knight refused to tell his name and qualities ; but 
the companion who rode with him, the young and noble 
Philibert de Coquelicot, who was known and respected 
universally through the neighbourhood, gave a warranty 
for the birth and noble degree of the Jilted Knight — and 
Raoul de Barbazure, yelling hoarsely for a two-hundred* 
and -fourteenth lance, shook the huge weapon in the air 
as though it were a reed, and prepared to encounter the 
intruder. 

According to the wont of chivalry, and to keep the 
point of the spear from harm, the top of the unknown 
knight's lance was shielded with a bung, which the 
warrior removed ; and galloping up to Barbazure's 
pavilion, over which his shield hung, touched that noble 
cognisance with the sharpened steel. A thrill of excite- 
ment ran through the assembly at this daring challenge 
to a combat a outrance, ^ Hast thou confessed. Sir 
Knight ? ' roared the Barbazure ; ^ take thy ground and 
look to thyself; for by Heaven thy last hour is come !' 
'Poor youth, poor youth !' sighed the spectators; *he 
has called down his own fate. The next minute the 
signal was given, and as the simoon across the desert, the 
cataract down the rock, the shell from the howitzer, 
each warrior rushed from his goal. 

• .••••• 

^ Thou wilt not slay so good a champion ? ' said the 
Grand Duke, as at the end of that terrific combat the 
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knight in rose armour stood over his prostrate foe, whose 
helmet had rolled ofF when he was at length unhorsed, 
and whose bloodshot eyes glared unutterable hate and 
ferocity on his conqueror. 

^ Take thy life/ said he who had styled himself the 
Jilted Knight ; ' thou hast taken all that was dear to me.' 
And the sun setting, and no other warrior appearing to 
do battle against him, he was proclaimed the conqueror, 
and rode up to the Duchess's balcony to receive the gold 
chain which was the reward of the victor. He raised 
his vizor as the smiling princess guerdoned him — raised 
it, and gave one sad look towards the Lady Fatima at her 
side ! 

' Roman£ de Clos-Vougeot ! ' shrieked she, and fainted. 
The Baron of Barbazure heard the name as he writhed 
on the ground with his wound, and by his slighted 
honour, by his broken ribs, by his roused fury, he swore 
revenge ; and the Lady Fatima^ who had come to the 
tourney as a queen, returned to her castle as a prisoner. 

(As it is impossible to give the whole of this remark- 
able novel, let it suffice to say briefly here, that in about 
a volume and a half, in which the descriptions of scenery, 
the account of the agonies of the Baroness, kept on bread 
and water in her dungeon, and the general tone of 
morality, are all excellently worked out, the Baron de 
Barbazure resolves upon putting his wife to death by the 
hands of the public executioner.) 

• • . . • • • 

Two minutes before the clock struck noon, the savage 
Baron was on the platform to inspect the preparation for 
the frightful ceremony of mid-day. 

The block was laid forth — the hideous minister of 
vengeance, masked and in black, with the flaming glaive 
in his hand, was ready. The Baron tried the edge of the 
blade with his finger, and asked the dreadful swordsman 
if his hand was sure ? A nod was the reply of the man 
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of blood. The weeping garrison and domestics shuddered 
and shrank from him. There was not one there but 
loved and pitied the gentle lady. 

Pale, pale as a stone, she was brought from her dungeon. 
To all her lord's savage interrogatories, her reply had 
been, * I am innocent.* To his threats of death, her 
answer was, * You are my lord ; my life is in your hands, 
to take or to give.' How few are the wives, in our day, 
who show such angelic meekness ! It touched all hearts 
around her, save that of the implacable Barbazure I 
Even the Lady Blanche (Fatima's cousin), whom he had 
promised to marry upon his faithless wife's demise, 
besought for her kinswoman's life, and a divorce ; but 
Barbazure had vowed her death. 

' Is there no pity, sir ? ' asked the chaplain who had 
attended her. 

* No pity ? ' echoed the weeping serving-maid. 

' Did I not aye say I would die for my lord ? ' said the 
gentle lady, and placed herself at. the block. 

Sir Raoul de Barbazure seized up the long ringlets of 
her raven hair. * Now 1 ' shouted he to the executioner, 
with a stamp of his foot — * Now strike 1 ' 

The man (who knew his trade) advanced at once, and 
poised himself to deliver his blow : and making his 
flashing sword sing in the air, with one irresistible rapid 
stroke, it sheared clean o£F the head of the furious, the 
bloodthirsty, the implacable Baron de Barbazure ! 

Thus he fell a victim to his own jealousy ; and the 
agitation of the Lady Fatima may be imagined when the 
executioner, flinging off his mask, knelt gracefully at her 
feet, and revealed to her the well-known features of 
Roman£ de Clos-Vougeot. 



LORDS AND LIVERIES 

By the Authoress of 

^ Dukes and DiIjeunsrs/ ^Hearts and Diamonds/ 
< Marchionesses and Milliners/ &c. &c. 



^ CoRBLEU ! What a lovely creature that was in the 
Fitzbattlcaxe box to-night 1 ' said one of a group of 
young dandies who were leaning over the velvet- 
cushioned balconies of the ^Coventry Club/ smoking 
their full-flavoured Cuba's (from Hudson's) after the 
opera. 

Everybody stared at such an exclamation of enthusiasm 
from the lips of the young Earl of Bagnigge, who was 
never heard to admire anything except a coulis de 
dindonneau a la Su. MinAould or a supreme de cochon en 
torticolis d la Piffarde ; such as ChampoUion, the chefoi 
the ' Traveller's,' only knows how to dress ; or the bouquet 
of a flask of M6doc, of Carbonell's best quality ; or a 
goutte of Marasquin, from the cellars of Briggs and 
Hobson. 

Alured de Pentonville, eighteenth Earl of Bagnigge, 
Viscount Paon of Islington, Baron Pancras, Kingscross, 
and a Baronet, was, like too many of our young men of 
toHy utterly blasiy although only in his twenty-fourth year. 
Blest, luckily, with a mother of excellent principles (who 
had imbued his young mind with that Morality which is 

262 
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so superior to all the vain pomps of the world !), it had 
not been always the young Earl's lot to wear the coronet 
for which he now in sooth cared so little. His father, a 
captain of Britain's navy, struck down by the side of the 
gallant CoUingwood in the Bay of Fundy, left little but 
his sv^ord and spotless name to his young, lovely, and 
inconsolable widow, who passed the first years of her 
mourning in educating her child in an elegant though 
small cottage in one of the romantic marine villages of 
beautiful Devonshire. Her child ! What a gush of 
consolation filled the widow's heart as she pressed him to 
it ! How faithfully did she instil into his young bosom 
those principles which had been the pole-star of the 
existence of his gallant father ! 

In this secluded retreat, rank and wealth almost 
boundless found the widow and her boy. The seven- 
teenth Earl — gallant and ardent, and in the prime of 
youth — went forth one day from the Eternal City to a 
steeplechase in the Campagna. A mutilated corpse was 
brought back to his hotel in the Piazza di Spagna. 
Death, alas ! is no respecter of the Nobility. That 
shattered form was all that remained of the fiery, the 
haughty, the wild, but the generous Altamont de 
Pentonville ! Such, such is fate 1 

The admirable Emily de Pentonville trembled with 
all a mother's solicitude at the distinctions and honours 
which thus suddenly descended on her boy. She 
engaged an excellent clergyman of the Church of 
England to superintend his studies ; to accompany him 
on foreign travel when the proper season arrived ; to 
ward from him those dangers which dissipation always 
throws in the way of the noble, the idle, and the 
wealthy. But the Reverend Cyril Delaval died of the 
measles at Naples, and henceforth the young Earl of 
Bagnigge was without a guardian. 

What was the consequence ? That, at three-and- 
twenty, he was a cynic and an epicure. He had drained 
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the cap of pleasure till it had palled in his unnerved 
hand. He had looked at the Pyramids without awe, at 
the Alps without reverence. He was unmoved by the 
sandv solitudes of the Desert, as by the placid depth of 
Memterranean's sea of blue. Bitter, bitter tears did 
Emily de Pentonville weep, when, on Alured's return 
from the Continent, she beheld the awful change that 
dissipation had wrought in her beautiful, her blue-eyed, 
her perverted, her still beloved boy ! ' 

^ Corpo di Bacco ! ' he said, pitching the end of his 
cigar on to the red nose of the Countess of Delawaddy- 
more's coachman — who, having deposited her fat lady- 
ship at No. 236 Piccadilly, was driving the carriage to 
the stables, before commencing his evening at the 
•Fortune of War' public-house — 'what a lovely 
creature that was ! What eyes ! what hair ! Who 
knows her? Do you, mon cher prince?' 

• £ bellissima, certamente,' said the Duca de Monte- 
pulciano, and stroked down his jetty moustache. 

•£in gar schones Madchen,' said the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Eulenschfeckenstein, and turned up his 
carrotv one. 

• Elle n'est pas mal, ma foi ! ' said the Prince de 
Borodino, with a scowl on his darkling brows. ' Mon 
Dieu, que ces cigares sont mauvais ! ' he added, as he too 
cast away his Cuba. 

' Try one of mv Pickwicks,' said Franklin Fdx, with a 
sneer, ofFering his gold etui to the young Frenchman ; 
* they are some of Pontet's best, Prince. What, do you 
bear malice J Come, let us be friends,' said the gay and 
careless young patrician ; but a scowl on the part of the 
Frenchman was the only reply. 

« — Want to know who she is ? Borodino knows who 
she is, Bagnigge,' the wag went on. 

Everybody crowded round Monsieur de Borodino thus 
apostrophised. The Marquis of Alicompayne, young 
De Boots of the Life Guards, Tom Protocol of the 
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Foreign Office ; the gay young peers, Farincosh, 
Poldoody, and the rest ; and Bagnigge, for a wonder, 
not less eager than any one present. 

' No, he will tell you nothing about her. Don't you 
see he has gone off in a fury ! ' Franklin Fox continued. 
SHe has his reasons, ce cher prince ! he will tell you 
nothing ; but I will. You know that I am au mieux 
with the dear old Duchess.' 

' Xhey say Frank and she are engaged after the Duke's 
death,' cried Poldoody. 

^ I always thought Fwank was the Duke's illicit 
gweat-gwandson,' drawled out De Boots. 

' I heard that he doctored her Blenheim, and used to 
bring her wigs from Paris/ cried that malicious Tom 
Protocol, whose mots are known in every diplomatic salon 
from Petersburg to Palermo. 

^ Burn her wigs, and hang her poodle ! ' said Bagnigge. 
* Tell me about this girl, Franklin Fox.' 

^ In the first place, she has five hundred thousand 
acres, in a ring fence, in Norfolk ; a county in Scotland, 
a castle in Wales, a villa at Richmond, a corner house in 
Belgrave Square, and eighty thousand a year in the 
three-per-cents.' 

* Apris ? ' said Bagnigge, still yawning. 
'Secondly^ Borodmo lui fait la cour. They are 

cousins : her mother was an Armagnac of the emigra- 
tion ; the old Marshal, his fether, ' married another 
sister. I believe he was footman in the family, before 
Napoleon princified him.' 

* No, no, he was second coachman,' Tom Protocol 
good-naturedly interposed: ^a cavalry officer, Frank, 
not an infahtry m'an.' 

* 'Faith, you should have seen his fury (the young 
one's, I mean) when he found me in the Duchess's room 
this evening, tSte-a-t^te with the heiress, who deigned to 
accept a bouquet from this hand. It cost me three 
guineas,' poor Frank said, with a shrug and a sigh, ' and 
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that Covent Garden scoundrel gives no credit : but she 
took the flowers ; — eh, Bagnigge ? ' 

^And flung them to Alboni/ the peer replied, with 
a haughty sneer. And poor little Franklin Fox was 
compelled to own that she had. 

The maitre tFhotel here announced that supper was 
served. It was remarked that even the coulis de dindonneau 
made no impression on Bagnigge that night. 



II 

The sensation produced by the dibut of Amethyst 
Pimlico at the Court of the Sovereign, and in the salom 
of the beau-mandey was such as has seldom been created 
by the appearance of any other beauty. The men were 
raving with love, and the women with jealousy. Her 
eyes, her beauty, her wit, her grace, her ton^ caused a 
perfect yi/rf»r of admiration or envy. 

Introduced by the Duchess of Fitzbattleaxe, along 
with her Grace's daughters, the Ladies Gwendoline and 
Gwinever Portcullis, the heiress's regal beauty quite 
flung her cousin's simple charms into the shade, and 
blazed with a splendour which caused all ' minor lights ' 
to twinkle faintly. Before a day the beau-mondey before 
a week even the vulgarians of the rest of the town, rang 
with the fame of her charms ; and while the dandies and 
the beauties were raving about her, or tearing her to 
pieces in Mayfair, even Mrs. Dobbs (who had been to 
the pit of the ^Hoperer' in a green turban and a 
crumpled yellow satin) talked about the great hairess to 
her D. in Bloomsbury Square. 

Crowds went to Squab and Lynch's, in Long Acre, to 
examine the carriages building for her, so faultless, so 
splendid, so quiet, so odiously unostentatious and pro* 
vokingly simple ! Besides the ancestral services of 
argenterie and vamelle plate, contained in a hundred and 
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>eventy-six plate-chests at Messrs. Childs's, Rumble and 
Briggs prepared a gold service, and Garraway, of the 
Haymarket, a service of the Benvenuto Cellini pattern, 
iv^hich virere the admiration of all London, Before a 
month it is a &ct that the wretched haberdashers in the 
Oity exhibited the blue stocks, called ^Heiress-killers, 
irery chaste, two-and-six : ' long before that, the monde 
had rushed to Madam Crinoline's, or sent couriers to 
H^adame Marabou, at Paris, so as to have copies of her 
dresses ; but, as the Mantuan bard observes, ' Non cuivis 
contigit,' — every foot cannot accommodate itself to the 
chaussure of Cinderella. 

With all this splendour, this worship, this beauty ; 
v«^ith these cheers following her, and these crowds at her 
feet, was Amethyst happy ? Ah, no ! It is not imder 
the necklace the most brilliant that Briggs and Rumble 
can supply, it is not in Lynch's best cushioned chariot 
that the heart is most at ease. ' Que je me ruinerai,' 
says Fronsac in a letter to Bossuet, 'si je savais ou 
acheter le bonheur ! ' 

With all her riches, with all her splendour. Amethyst 
was wretched — wretched, because lonely ; wretched, 
because her loving heart had nothing to cling to. Her 
splendid mansion was a convent ; no male person ever 
entered it, except Franklin Fox (who counted for 
nothing,) and the Duchess's family, her kinsman, old 
Lord Humpington, his friend old Sir John Fogey, and 
her cousin, the odious odious Borodino. 

The Prince de Borodino declared openly that 
Amethyst was engaged to him. CribU de defies^ it is no 
wonder that he should choose such an opportunity to 
refaire sa fortune. He gave out that he would kill any 
man who should cast an eye on the heiress, and the 
monster kept his word. Major Grigg, of the Life Guards, 
had already fallen by his hand at Ostend. The O'Toole 
who had met her on the Rhine, had received a ball in 
his shoulder at Coblentz, and did not care to resume so 
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dangerous a courtship. Borodino could snufF a boupe at 
a hundred and fifty yards. He could beat Bertrand or 
Alexander Dumas himself with the small sword : he was 
the dragon that watched this pomme ^or^ and very few 
persons were now inclined to face a champion n 
nduutaHe. 

Over a salmi tFescargot at the ^ Coventry,' the dandies 
whom we introduced in our last volume were assembled, 
there talking of the heiress; and her story was told by 
Franklin Fox, to Lord Bagnigge, who, for a wonder, was 
interested in the tale. Borodino's pretensions were dis- 
cussed, and the wav in which the &ir Amethyst was 
confined. Fitzbattleaxe House, in Belgrave Square, is — 
as everybody knows — the next mansion to that occupied 
by Amethyst. A communication was made between the 
two houses. She never went out except accompanied by 
the Duchess's guard, which it was impossible to over- 
come. 

^ Impossible I Nothing's impossible,' said Lord 
Bagnigge. 

* I bet you what you like you don't get in,' said the 
young Marquis of Martingale. 

'I bet you a thousand ponies I stop a week in the 
heiress's house before the season's over,' Lord Bagnigge 
replied with a yawn ; and the bet was registered with 
shouts of applause. 

But it seemed as if the Fates had determined against 
Lord Bagnigge, for the very next day, riding in the 
park, his horse fell with him ; he was carried home to 
his house with a fractured limb and a dislocated shoulder ; 
and the doctor's bulletins pronounced him to be in the 
most dangerous state. 

Martingale was a married man, and there was no 
danger of his riding by the Fitzbattleaxe carriage. A 
fortnight after the above events, his Lordship was 
prancing by her Grace's great family coach, and chatter- 
ing with Lady Gwinever about the strange wager. 
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^ Do you know what a pony is, Lady Gwinever ? ' he 
asked. Her Ladyship said yes : she had a cream- 
coloured one at Castle Barbican ; and stared when Lord 
Martingale announced that he should soon have a 
thousand ponies, worth five-and-twenty pounds each, 
which were all now kept at Coutts's. Then he explained 
the circumstances of the bet with Bagnigge. Parlia- 
ment was to adjourn in ten days ; the season would be 
over ; Bagnigge was lying ill che% lui ; and the five-and- 
twenty thousand were irrecoverably his. And he vowed 
he would/ buy Lord Binnacle's yacht — crew, captain, 
guns, and all. 

On returning home that night from Lady Polkimore's, 
Martingale found among the many billets upon the gold 
plateau in his antichambre^ the following brief one, which 
made him start : — 

' Dear Martingale, — Don't be too sure of Binnacle's 
yacht. There are still ten days before the season is over ; 
and my ponies may lie at Coutts's for some time to come. 

'Yours, Bagnigge. 

• P.S. — I write with my left hand ; for my right is still 
splintered up from that confounded fall.' 



Ill 

The tall footman, number four, who had come in the 
place of John cashiered (for want of proper mollets^ and 
because his hair did not take powder well), had given 
great satisfaction to the under-butler, who reported well 
of him to his chief, who had mentioned his name with 
praise to the house-steward. He was so eood«looking 
and well-spoken a young man, that the ladies in the 
housekeeper's room deigned to notice him more than 
once ; nor was his popularity diminished on account of 
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a quarrel in which he engaged with Monsieur Anatole, 
the enormous Wallon chasseur^ who was one day found 
embracing Miss Flouncy, who waited on Amethyst's 
own maid. The very instant Miss Flouncy saw Mr. 
Jeames entering the Servants' Hdl, where Monsieur 
Anatole was engaged in ^ aggravating ' her, Miss Flouncy 
screamed: at the next moment the Belgian giant lay 
sprawling upon the carpet ; and Jeames, standing over 
him, assumed so terrible a look, that the chasseur declined 
any further combat. The victory was made known to 
the house-steward himself, who, being a little partial to 
Miss Flouncy, complimented Jeames on his valour, and 
poured out a glass of Madeira in his own room. 

Who was Jeames? He had come recommended by 
the Bagnigge people. He had lived, he said, in that 
faniily two years. ^ But where there was no ladies,' he 
said, ^ a gentleman's hand was spiled for service ; ' and 
Jeames's was a very delicate hand ; Miss Flouncy admired 
it very much, and of course he did not defile it by menial 
service : he had in a young man who called him Sir, and 
did all the coarse work ; and Jeames read the morning 
paper to the ladies; not spellingly and with hesitation^ 
as many gentlemen do, but easily and elegantly, speak^ 
ing oflF the longest words without a moment's difficulty; 
He could speak French, too. Miss Flouncy found, whc^ 
was studying it under Mademoiselle Grande fille-^t^ 
chambre de confiance; for when she said to him, * Polly 
voo Fransy, Munseer Jeames ? ' he replied readily, * We^ 
Mademaselle, j'ay passay boco de tong a Parry] 
Commong voo potty voo ? ' How Miss Flouncy 
admired him as he stood before her, the day after he hacj 
saved Miss Amethyst when the horses had run away with 
her in the park ! 

Poor Flouncy, poor Flouncy ! Jeames had been but 
a week in Amethyst's service, and already the gentU 
heart of the washing-girl was irrecoverably gone ! Pool 
Flouncy ! poor Flouncy ! he thought not of thee. 
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It happened thus. Miss Amethyst being engaged to 
drive with her cousin the Prince in his phaeton, her own 
carriage was sent into the Park simply with her 
companion, who had charge of her little Fido, the dearest 
little spaniel in the world. Jeames and Frederick were 
behind the carriage with their long sticks and neat dark 
liveries ; the horses were worth a thousand guineas each, 
the coachman a late lieutenant-colonel of cavalry : the 
whole ring could not boast a more elegant turn-out. 

The Prince drove his curricle, and had charge of his 
belle cousine. It may have been the red fezzes in the 
carriage of the Turkish Ambassador which frightened 
the Prince's greys, or Mrs. Champignon's new yellow 
liveries, which were flaunting in the Park, or hideous 
Lady Gorgon's preternatural ugliness, who passed in a 
low pony-carriage at the time, or the Prince's own want 
of skill, -finally ; but certain it is that the horses took 
fright, dashed wildly along the mile, scattered equipages. 
piitons^ dandies' cabs, and snobs' pheaytons. Amethyst 
was screaming; and the Prince, deadly pale, had lost 
all presence of mind, as the curricle came rushing by the 
spot where Miss Amethyst's carriage stood. 

Tm blest,' Frederick exclaimed to his companion, 
if it ain't the Prince a-drivin' our missis ! They'll be in 
the Serpingtine, or dashed to pieces, if they don't mind. ' 
And the runaway steeds at this instant came upon them 
as a whirlwind. 

But if those steeds ran at a whirlwind pace, Jeames 
was swifter. To jump from behind, to bound after the 
locking reeling curricle, to jump into it aided by the long 
jitick which he carried and used as a leaping-pole, and to 
Nze the reins out of the hands of the miserable 
Borodino, who shrieked piteously as the dauntless valet 
pt on his toes and into his seat, was the work of an 
stant. In a few minutes the mad swaying rush of the 
rses was reduced to a swift but steady gallop : presently 
to a canter, then a trot ; until finally they pulled up 
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smoking and trembling, but quite quiet, by the side of 
Amethyst's carriage, which came up at a rapid pace. 

* Give me the reins, malappris ! tu m'^crases le corps, 
manant ! ' yelled the frantic nobleman, writhing under- 
neath the intrepid charioteer. 

*Tant pis pour toi nigaud,' was the reply. The 
lovely Amethyst of course had fainted ; but she re- 
covered as she was placed in her carriage, and rewarded 
her preserver with a celestial smile. 

The rage, the fiiry, the maledictions of Borodino, as 
he saw the latter — a liveried menial — stoop gracefully 
forward and kiss Amethyst's hand, may be imagined 
rather than described. But Jeames heeded not his curses. 
Having placed his adored mistress in the carriage, he 
calmly resumed his station behind. Passion or danger 
seemed to leave no impression upon that pale marble face. 

Borodino went home furious ; nor was his rage 
diminished when, on coming to dinner that day, a 
recherche banquet served in the Frangipane best style, 
and requesting a supply of a puree a la bisque aux 
icrevisses^ the clumsy attendant who served him let tiiX 
the assiette of vermeille ciseli^ with its scalding contents, 
over the Prince's chin, his Mechlin /e?^^/, and the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour which he wore. 

^ Infame/ howled Borodino, ^ tu I'as fait expres ! ' 

^ Oui, je I'ai fait expres,' said the man, with the most 
perfect Parisian accent. It was Jeames. 

Such insolence of course could not be passed unnoticed 
even after the morning's service, and he was chassed on 
the spot. He had been but a week in the house. 

The next month the newspapers contained a para- 
graph which may possibly elucidate the above mystery, 
and to the following effect :— 

* Singular Wager. — One night at the end of last season, 
the young and eccentric Earl of B-gn-gge laid a wager of 
twenty-iive thousand pounds with a broken sporting patrician. 
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the dashing Marquis of M-rt-ng-lc, that he would pass a 
week under the roof of a celebrated and lovely young heiress, 
who lives not a hundred miles from B-lgr— ve Squ-re. The 
bet having been made, the Earl pretended an illness, and 
having taken lessons from one of his Lordship's own footmen 
(Mr. James Plush, whose name he also borrowed) in ' the 
mysteries oixkit profession^ actually succeeded in making an entry 
into Miss P-ml-co*s mansion, where he stopped one week 
exactly ; having time to win his bet, and to save the life of 
the lady, whom we hear he is about to lead to the altar. He 
disarmed the Prince of Borodino in a duel fought on Calais 

sands — ^and, it is said, appeared at the C Club wearing 

his plush costume under a cloak, and displaying it as a proof 
that he had won his wager.* 

Such, indeed, were the circumstances. The young 
couple have not more than nine hundred thousand a year, 
but they live cheerfully, and manage to do good ; and 
Emily de Pentonville, who adores her daughter-in-law 
and her little grandchildren, is blest in seeing her darling 
son enfin un homme rangi^ 



CRINOLINE 
By Je-mes Pl-sh, Esq. 

I 

I'm not at libbaty to divulj the reel names of the 2 Eroes 
of the iestrawny Tail which I am abowt to reiait to 
those unlightnd paytrons of letarature and true conny- 
shures of merrit — the great Brittish public. — But I pledj 
my varacity that this singlar story of rewmantic love, 
absobbing pashn, and likewise of genteel life^ is, in the 
main fax, trew. The suckmstanzas I elude to, ocurd in 
the rain of our presnt Gratious Madjisty and her beluvd 
and roil Concert Prince Halbert. 

Welthen. Some time in the seazen of 18 — (mor I dar 
not rewheel) there arrived in this metropulus, per seknd 
class of the London and Dover Railway, an ellygant 
young foring gentleman, whom I shall danomminate 
Munseer JooTs de Chacabac. 

Having read though * The Vicker of Wackfield * in 
the same oridganal English tung in which this very 
harticle I write is wrote too, and halways been re- 
markyble, both at coUidge and in the estamminy, for his 
aytred and orror of perfidgus Halbion, Munseer Jools 
was considered by the prapriretors of the newspaper in 
whiA he wrote, at Parris, the very man to come to 
this country, igsamin its manners and customs, cast an 
i upon the politticle and finanshle stat of the Hempire, 
and igspose the mackynationsof the infymous Palmerston 
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and the ebomminable Sir Pill — both enemies of France ; 
as is every other Britten of that great, gloarus, iibberal, 
and peasable country. In one word, Jools de Chacabac 
ivas a penny-a-liner. 

^I will go see with my own I's,* he said, ^that 
infimus hiland of which the innabitants are shopkeepers, 
gorged with roast beef and treason. I will go and see 
the murderers of the Hirish, the pisoners of the Chynese, 
the villians who put the Hemperor to death in Saintyleany, 
the artful dodgers who wish to smother Europe with 
their cotton, and can't sleep or rest heasy for henvy and 
hatred of the great inwinsable French nation. I will 
igsammin, face to &ce, these hotty insularies ; I will 
pennytrate into the secrets of their Jessywhittickle 
cabinet, and beard Palmerston in his denn.' When he 
jumpt on shor at Foaxton (after having been 
tremenguously sick in the four-cabbing), he exclaimed, 
* Enfin je te tiens, lie maudite ! je te crache a la figure, 
vieille Angleterre ! Je te foule a mes pieds au nom du 
monde outrag^,' and so proseaded to inwade the 
metropulus. 

As he wisht to micks with the very chicest sosiaty, 
and git the best of infamation about this country, 
Munseer Jools of coarse went and lodgd in Lester 
Square — Lester Squarr as he calls it — which, as he was 
infommed in the printed suckular presented to him by a 
very greasy but polite comishner at the Custumus Stares, 
was in the scenter of the town, contiggus to the Ouses 
of Parlyment, the prinsple theayters, the parx, St. Jams 
Pallice, and the Corts of Lor. ^ I can surwhey them all 
at one cut of the eye,* Jools thought ; * the Sovring, the 
in&mus Ministers plotting the destruction of my 
immortial country ; the business and pleasure of these 
pusproud Londoners and aristoxy ; I can look round and 
see all.' So he took a three-pair back in a French hotel, 
the * Hotel de I'Ail/ kep by Monsieur Gigotot, Cran- 
bourne Street, Lester Squarr, London. 
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In this otell there's a billiard-room on the first-floor, 
and a tabble-doat at eighteenpence peredd at five o'clock ; 
and the landlord, who kern into Jools's room smoaking 
a segar, told the young gent that the house was 
friquented by all the Brittish nobillaty, who reglar took 
their dinners there. ^ They can't ebide their ow^n quiseeriy 
he said. ^ You'll see what a dinner we'll serve you to- 
day.' Jools wrote off to his paper — 

^ The members of the haughty and luxurious English 
aristocracy, like all the rest of the world, are obliged to 
fly to France for the indulgence of their luxuries. The 
nobles of England, quitting their homes, their wives, 
miladies and mistrisSy so fair but so cold, dine universally 
at the tavern. That from which I write is frequented 
by Peel and Palmerston. I frSmis to think that I may 
meet them at the board to-day.' 

Singlar to say. Peel and Palmerston didn't dine at the 

* Hotel de I'Ail ' on that evening, * It's quite igstronnary 
they don't come,' said Munseer Gigotot. 

^ Peraps they're ingaged at some boxing-match, or 
some combaw de cock^ Munseer Jools sejested ; and the 
landlord egreed that was very likely. 

Instedd of English there was, however, plenty of foring 
sociaty, of every nation under the sun. Most of the 
noblemen were great hamatures of hale and porter. 
The tablecloth was marked over with brown suckles, 
made by the pewter-pots on that and the previous days. 

^ It is the usage here/ wrote Jools to his newspaper, 

* among the Anglais of the fashonne to absorb immense 
x[uantities of ale and porter during their meals. These 
stupefying, but cheap, and not unpalatable liquors are 
served in shining pewter vessels. A mug of foaming 
hafanaf{%o a certain sort of beer is called) was placed by 
the side of most of the convives. I was disappointed of 
seeing Sir Peel : he was engaged to a combat of cocks 
which occurs at Windsor.' 

Not one word of English was spoke during this dinner, 
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excep when the gentlemen said, ^ Garsong de Vafanaf^ 
but Jools was very much pleased to meet the ekit of the 
foringers in town, and ask their opinion about the reel 
state of thinx. Was it likely that the bishops were to be 
turned out of the Chambre des Communes 1 Was it 
true that Lor Palmerston had box6d with Lor 
Broghamm in the -Hoiise of Lords, until they were 
sepparayted by the Lor Maire? Who was the Lord 
Maire ? Wasn't he Premier Minister ? and wasn't the 
Archev^ue de Cantorbery a Quaker ? He got answers 
to these questions from the various gents round about 
during the dinner — which, he remarked, was very much 
like a French dinner, only dirtier. And he wrote off all 
the infamation he got to his newspaper. 

* The Lord Maire, Lord Lansdowne, is Premier 
Ministre. His Grace has his dwelling in the City. 
Xhe Archbishop of Cantabery is not turned Quaker, as 
some people stated. Quakers may not marry, nor sit in 
the Chamber of Peers. The minor bishops have seats in 
the House of Commons, where they are attacked by the 
bitter pleasantries of Lord Brougham. A boxer is in the 
House ; he taught Palmerston the science of the pugilate, 
who conferred upon him the seat,' &c. &c. 

His writing hover, Jools came down and ad a gaym At 
pool with two Poles, a Bulgian, and 2 of his own country- 
men. This being done amidst more hafanaf, without 
which nothink is done in England, and as there was no 
French play that night, he & the two French gents 
walked round and round Lester Squarr smoking segaws 
in the faces of other French gents who were smoaking 2. 
And they talked about the granjer of France and the 
perfidgusness of England, and looked at the aluminated 
pictur of Madame Wharton as Haryadney^ till bedtime. 
But befor he slep, he finished his letter you may be sure, 
and called it his * Fust Imprestiuns of Anglyterre.' 

^ Mind and wake me early,' he said to Boots, the ony 
Brittish subject in the * Hotel de I'Ail,' and who there- 
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fore didn't understand him. *I wish to be at Smithfield 
at 6 hours to see the men sell their wives,* And the 
young roag fell asleep, thinking what sort of a one he'd 
buy. 

This was the way Tools passed his days, and got 
infamation about Hengfand and the Hcnglish«— -walking 
round and round Lester Squarr all day, and every day 
with the same company, occasionally dewussified by an 
Oprer Chorus-singer or a Jew or two, and every after- 
noon in the Quadrant admiring the genteal sosiaty there. 
Munseer Jools was not over well funnisht with pocket- 
money, and so his pleasure was of the gratis sort cheafly. 

Well, one day as he and a friend was taking their turn 
among the aristoxy under the Quadrant — they were 
struck all of a heap by seeing— But, stop ! who was 
Jools's friend ? — but the Istory of Jools's friend must be 
kep for another innings. 



II 

Not fur from that knowble and cheerfle Squear which 
Munseer Jools de Chacabac had selacted for his eboad in 
London — not fur, I say, from Lester Squarr, is a rainje 
of bildings called Pipping's Buildings, leading to Blue 
Lion Court, leading to St. Martin's Lane. You know 
Pipping's Buildings by its greatest ornament, an am and 
beefouce (where Jools has often stood admiring the 
degstaraty of the carver a-cuttin the varous jints), and by 
the little fishmungur's, where you remark the mouldy 
lobsters, the fly-blown picklesammon, the play-bills, and 
the gingybear bottles in the window — above all, by the 
^Constantinople' Divan, kep by the Misses Mordeky, 
and well known to every lover of ^ a prime sigaw and an 
exlent cup of reel Moky CoiFy for 6d.' 

The Constantinople Divann is greatly used by the 
foring gents of Lester Squarr. I never ad the good fortn 
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:o pass down Pipping's Buildings without seeing a haf-a- 
duzen of 'em on the threshole of the extablishment, 
a:iving the street an oppertunity of testing the odar of 
the Misses Mordeky's prime Avannas. Two or three 
mor may be visable inside, settn on the counter or the 
^hestis, indulging in their &vVit whead, the rich and 
»pisy Pickwhick, the ripe Manilly, or the flagrant and 
tirheumatic Qby. 

* These Divanns are, as is very ' well known, the 
knightly resott of the young Henglish nobillaty. It is 
ear a young Pier, after an arjus day at the House of 
Commons, solazes himself with a glas of gin-and-water 
(the national beveridge), with cheerful conversation on 
the ewents of the day, or with an armless gaym of 
baggytell in the back-parlor/ 

So wrote at least our friend Jools to his newspaper, the 
Horrijlam ; and of this back-parlor and baggytell-bord, 
of this counter, of this ' Constantinople ' Divan, he be- 
came almost as reglar a frequenter as the plaster of 
Parish Turk who sits smoking a hookey between the two 
blue cofFee-cups in the winder. 

I have oftin, smokin my own shroot in silents in a 
corner of the Diwann, listened to Jools and his friends 
inwaying aginst Hingland, and boastin of their own 
immortial country. How they did go on about 
Wellintun, and what an arty contamp they ad for 
him ! — how they used to prove that France was the 
Light, the Scenter-pint, the Igsample and Hadmiration 
of the whole world ! And though I scarcely take a ' 
French paper nowadays ( I lived in early days as groom 
in a French &mly three years, and therefore knows the 
I languidg), though, I say, you can't take up Jools*s paper , 
the Orrtjlam^ without readin that a minister has com- 
mitted bribery and perjury, or that a littery man has 
committed perjury and murder, or that a Duke has 
, stabbed his wife in fifty places, or some story equally 
horrible; yet for all that it's admiral to see how the 
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French gents will swagger — how they will be the 
scenters of civilisation — how they will be the Igsamples of 
Europ, and nothink shall prevent 'em — knowing they 
will have it, I say I listen, smokin my pip in silence. 
But to our tail. 

Reelar every evening there came to the * Constanta- 
nople a young gent etired in the igth of iashn ; and 
indead presenting by the cleanlyness of his appearants 
and linning (which was generally a pink or blew shurt, 
with a cricketer or a dansuse pattern) rather a contrast 
to the dinjy and wistkeard sosiaty of the Diwann. As 
for wiskars, this young mann had none beyond a little 
yallow tought to his chin, which you woodn notas, only 
he was always pulling at it. His statue was diminnative, 
but his coschume supubb^ for he had the tippiest Jane 
boots, the ivoryheadest canes, the most gawjus scarlick 
Jonville ties, and the most Scotch-plaidest trowseys, of 
any customer of that establishment. He was univusaly 
called Milord. 

* Qui est ce jeune seigneur ? Who is this young hurl 
who comes knightly to the ** Constantanople," who is so 
proddigl of his gold (for indeed the young gent would 
frequinly propoase gininwater to the company), and who 
drinks so much gin ? ' asked Munseer Chacabac of a 
friend from the « Hotel de I'Ail.' 

^ His name is Lord Yardham,' answered that friend. 
* He never comes here but at night — and why ? * 

* Y ? ' igsclaimed Jools, istonisht. 

* Why ? because he is engaygd all day — and do you 
know where he is engaygd all day ? ' 

' Where ? ' asked Jools. 

* At the Foring Office — now do you beginn to under- 
stand ? ' — ^Jools trembled. 

He speaks of his uncle, the head of that office. — ^ Who 
is the head of that offis ? — Palmerston.' 

* The nephew of Palmerston ! ' said Jools, almost in a 
fit. 
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* Lor Yardham pretends not to speak French,* the 
other went on. * He pretends he can only say wee and 
comtnong party voo. Shallow humbug I — I have marked 
him during our conversations. — When we have spoken 
of the glory of France among the nations, I have seen 
his eye kindle, and his perfidious lip curl with rage. 
^Vhen they have discussed before him, the Imprudents ! 
the afi&irs of Europe, and Raggybritchovich has shown 
us the next Circassian Campaign, or Sapousne has laid 
bare the plan of the Calabrian patriots for the next insur- 
rection, I have marked this stranger — this Lor Yardham. 
He smokes, 'tis to conceal his countenance ; he drinks 
gin, 'tis to hide his face in the goblet. And be sure, he 
carries every word of our conversation to the perfidious 
Palmerston, his uncle.' 

* I will beard him in his den,' thought Jools. * I will 
meet him corps-d-corps — the tyrant of Europe shall suffer 
through his nephew, and I will shoot him as dead as 
Dujarrier.* 

When Lor Yardham came to the ' Constantanople ' 
that night, Jools i'd him savidgely from edd to foot, 
while Lord Yardham replied the same. It wasn't much 
for either to do-— neyther being more than 4 foot ten hi 
— ^Jools was a grannydear in his company of the Nashnal 
Gard, and was as brayv as a lion. 

'Ah, I'Angleterre, TAngleterre, tu nous dois une 
revanche,' said Jools, crossing his arms and grinding his 
teeth at Lord Yardham. 

' Wee,' said Lord Yardham ; * wee.' 

' Delenda est Carthago 1 ' howled out Jools. 

' O, wee,' said the ErI of Yardham, and at the same 
moment his glas of ginawater coming in, he took a 
drink, saying, * A voter santy, Munseer : ' and then he 
offered it like a man of fashn to Jools. 

A light broak on Jools's mind as he igsepted the 
refreshmint. ' Sapoase,' he said, ' instedd of slaughter- 
ing this nephew of the infamous Palmerston, I extract 
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his secrets from him ; suppose I pump him — suppose I 
unveil his schemes and send them to my paper i La 
France may hear the name of Jools de Chacabac, and 
the star of honour may glitter on my bosom/ 

So, axepting Lord Yardham's cortasy, he returned it 
by ordering another glass of gin at his own expence, and 
they both drank it on the counter, where Jook talked of 
the aiFaers of Europ all night. To everything he said, 
the Earl of Yard ham answered, ^ Wee, wee ;' except at 
the end of the evening, when he squeeged his & and 
said, ^ Bong swore.' 

'There's nothing like goin amongst 'em to cquire 
the reel pronounciation,' his Lordship said, as he let him- 
self into his lodgings with his latch-key. ^ That was a 
very eloquent young gent at the ^^ Constantinople," and 
I'll patronise him.' 

^ Ah, perfide, je te demasquerai 1 ' Jools remarked to 
himself as he went to bed in his ' Hotel de I'Ail.' And 
they met the next night, and* from that heavning the 
young men were continyually together. 

Well, one day, as they were walkii^g in the Quadrant, 
Jools tsilking, and Lord Yardham saying, * Wee, wee,' 
they were struck all of a heap by seeing — 

But my paper is igshosted, and I must dixcribe what 
they sor in the nex number. 



Ill 

THE CASTLE OF THE ISLAND OF FOGG 

The travler who pesews his dalitefle coarse through the 
fair rellum of Franse (as a great romantic landskippist 
and neamsack of mind would say) never chaumed his i's 
with a site more lovely, or vu'd a pallis more magniffiznt 
than that which was the buthplace of the Eroing of this 
Trcw Tale. Phansy a country through whose werdant 
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planes the selvery Garonne wines, like — like a 
bcnevvolent sarpent. In its plasid busum antient cassles, 
picturask willidges, and waving woods are reflected. 
Purple hills, crowned with inteak ruings ; rivvilets 
babbling through gentle greenwoods ; wight farm ouses, 
hevvy with hoverhanging vines, and from which the appy 
and peaseful okupier can cast his glans over goolden 
waving cornfealds and MHerald meddows in which the 
lazy cattle are graysinn ; while the sheppard, tending his 
snoughy flox, wiles away the leisure mominx on his loot 
— these hofier but a phaint pictur of the rurial felissaty 
in the midst of widge Crinoline and Hesteria de Viddlers 
were bawn. 

Their Par, the Marcus de Viddlers, Shavilear of the 
Legend of Honour and of the Lion of Bulgum, the 
Golden Flease, Grand Cross of the Eflant and Castle, 
and of the Catinbagpipes of Hostria, Grand Chamberleng 
of the Crownd, and Major-Genaril of Hoss-Mareens, &c. 
&c. &c. — is the twenty-foth or fith Marquis that has 
bawn the Tittle ; is disended lenyally from King Pipping, 
and has almost as antient a paddygree as any which the 
Ollywell Street frends of the Member of Buckinumsheer 
can supply. 

His Mafchyniss, the lovely & ecomplisht Emily de 
St. Cornichon, quitted this mortial spear very soon after 
she had presented her lord with the two little dawling 
Cherrybins above dixcribed, in whomb, after the loss of 
that angle his wife, the disconslit widderer found his only 
jy on huth. In all his emusemints they ecumpanied 
him ; their edjacation was his sole bisniss ; he atcheaved 
it with the assistnce of the ugliest and most lernid 
masters, and the most hidjus and egsimplary governices 
which money could procure. R, how must his peturnle 
art have bet, as these Budds, which he had nurrisht, 
bust into buty, and twined in blooming flagrance round 
his pirentle Busm ! 

The villidges all round his hancestral Alls blessed the 
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Marcus and his lovely hoffsprig. Not one villidge in 
their naybrood but was edawned by their elygint 
benifisns, and where the inhabitnts wern't rendered 
appy. It was a pattern pheasantry. All the old men in 
the districic were wertuous & toclcative, ad red stockins 
and i-eeled drab shoes, and beautiful snowy air. All the 
old women had peaked ats, and crooked cains, and chince 
gowns tucked into the pockits of their quiltid petticoats ; 
they sat in pictarask porches, pretendin to spinn, while 
the lads and lassis of the villidges danst under the heliums. 
O, tis a noble sight to whitniss that of an appy 
pheasantry I Not one of those rustic wassals of the 
Ouse of Widdlers, but ad his air curled and his shirt- 
sleaves tied up with pink ribbing as he led to the macy 
dance some appy country gal, with a black velvit boddice 
and a redd or yaller petticoat, a hormylu cross on her 
neck» and a silver harrow in her air I 

When the Marcus & ther young ladies came to the 
villidge it would have done the i's of the flanthropist 
good to see how all reseaved 'em ! The little children 
scattered calico flowers on their path, the snowy-aired old 
men with red faces and rinkles took off their brown 
paper ats to slewt the noble Marcus. Young and old 
led them to a woodn bank painted to look like a bower 
of roses, and when they were sett down danst ballys 
before them. O 'twas a noble site to see the Marcus too, 
smilin ellygint with fethers in his edd and all his stars on, 
and the young Marchynisses with their ploomes, and 
trains, and little coronicks ! 

They lived in tremenjus splendor at home in their 
pyturnle alls, and had no end of pallises, willers,and town 
and country resadences ; but their fayvorit resadence 
was called the Castle of the Island of Fogo. 

Add I the penn of the hawther of a Codlingsby him- 
self, I coodnt dixcribe the gawjusness of their aboad. 
They add twenty- four footmen in livery, besides a boy 
in codroys for the knives & shoes. They had nine meets 
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aday — Shampayne and pineapples were served to each of 
the young ladies in bed before they got up. Was it 
Prawns, Sherry-cobblers, lobster-salids, or maids of honour, 
they had but to ring the bell and call for what they chose. 
They had two new dresses every day— one to ride out in 
the open carriage, and another to appear in the gardens 
of the Castle of the island of Fogo, which were 
illuminated every night like Voxhall. The young 
noblemen of France were there ready to dance with 
them, and festif suppers concludid the jawyus night. 

Thus they lived in ellygant ratirement until Miss- 
fortune bust upon this happy fammaly. Etached to his 
Princes and abommanating the ojus Lewyphlip, the 
Marcus was conspiring for the benefick of the helder 
branch of the Borebones — and what was the consquiiice ? 
— Qne night a fleat presented itself round the Castle of 
the Island of Fogo— and skewering only a couple of 
chests of jewils, the Marcus and the two young ladies 
in disgyise, fled from that island of bliss. And whether 
fled they? — To England! — England the ome of the 
brave, the refuge of the world, where the pore slave 
never setts his foot but he is free ! 

Such was the,ramantic tail which was told to 2 friends 
of ours by the Marcus de Viddlers himself, whose 
daughters, walking with their page from Ungerford 
Market (where they had been to purchis a paper of 
srimps for the umble supper of their noble father), 
Yardham and his equaintnce, Munseer Jools, had re- 
marked and admired. 

But how had those two young Erows become equainted 
with the noble Marcus r — That is a mistry we must 
elucydate in a futur voUam. 



THE STARS AND STRIPES 

By the Author of *The Last of the 
Mulligans,* * Pilot,' &c. 



I 

The King of France was walking on the terrace of 
Versailles ; the fairest, not only of Queens, but of 
women, hung fondly on the Royal arm ; while the 
children of France were indulging in their infantile 
hilarity in the alleys of the magnificent garden of Le 
Notre (from which Niblo's garden has been copied, in 
our own Empire city of New York), and playing at leap- 
frog with their uncle, the Count of Provence ; gaudy 
courtiers, emblazoned with orders, glittered in the 
groves, and murmured frivolous talk in the ears of high- 
bred beauty. 

* Marie, my beloved,* said the ruler of France, taking 
out his watch, ^ 'tis time that the Minister of America 
should be here.* 

' Your Majesty should know the time,' replied Marie 
Antoinette archly, and in an Austrian accent; ^is not 
my Royal Louis the first watchmaker in his empire ? ' 

The King cast a pleased glance at his repeater, and 
kissed with courtly grace the fair hand of her who had 
made him the compliment. 'My Lord Bishop of 
Autun,' said he to Monsieur de Talleyrand Perigord, 
who followed the Royal pair, in his quality of Arch- 
Chamberlain of the Empire, * I pray you look through 
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the gardens, and tell his Excellency Doctor Franklin 
that the King waits.' The Bishop ran off, with more 
than youthful agility, to seek the United States Minister. 
^ These Republicans,' he added confidentially, and with 
something of a supercilious look, ^ are but rude courtiers, 
methinks.' 

* Nay,* interposed the lovely Antoinette, * rude 
courtiers, Sire, they may be ; but the world boasts not 
of more accomplished gentlemen. I have seen no 
grandee of Versailles that has the noble bearing of this' 
American Envoy and his suite. They have the refine- 
ment of the Old World, with all the simple elegance oF 
the New. Though they have perfect dignity of manner, 
they have an engaging modesty which I have never seen 
equalled by the best of the proud English Nobles with 
whom they wage war. I am told they speak their very 
language with a grace which the haughty Islanders who 
oppress them never attained. They are independent, 
yet never insolent ; elegant, yet always respectful ; and 
brave, but not in the least boastful.' 

^ What ! savages and all, Marie ? ' exclaimed Louis, 
laughing, and chucking the lovely Queen playfully 
under the Royal chin. ' But here comes Doctor Frank- 
lin, and your friend the Cacique with him.* In fact, as 
the monarch spoke, the Minister of the United States 
made his appearance, followed by a gigantic warrior in 
the garb of his native woods. 

Knowing his place as Minister of a Sovereign State 
(yielding even then in dignity to none, as it surpasses all 
now in dignity, in valour, in honesty, in strength, and 
civilisation), the Doctor nodded to the Queen of France, 
but kept his hat on as he &ced the French monarch, 
and did not cease whittling the cane he carried in his 
hand. 

^ I was waiting for you, sir,* the King said peevishly, 
in spite of the alarmed pressure which the Queen gave 
his Royal arm. 
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^The business of the Republic, Sire, must take pre- 
cedence even of jrour Majesty's wishes,* replied Doctor 
Franklin. * When I was a poor printer's boy and ran 
errands, no lad could be more punctual than poor Ben 
Franklin ; but all other things must yield to the service 
of the United States of NortlT America. I have done. 
What would you, Sire?' and the intrepid republican 
eyed the monarch with a serene and easy dignity, which 
made the descendant of St. Louis feel ill at ease. 

'I wished to— to say farewell to Tatua before his 
departure,' said Louis XVL, looking rather awkward. 
^ Approach, Tatua.' And the gigantic Indian strode up, 
and stood undaunted before the first magistrate of the 
French nation : again the feeble monarch quailed before 
the terrible simplicity of the glance of the denizen of 
the primaeval forests. 

The redoubted chief of the Nose-ring Indians was 
decorated in his war-paint, and in his top-knot was a 
peacock's feather, which had been given him out of the 
head-dress of the beautiful Princess of Lamballe. His 
nose, from which hung the ornament from which his 
ferocious tribe took its designation, was painted a light- 
blue, a circle of green and orange was drawn round each 
eye, while serpentine stripes of black, white, and 
vermilion alternately were smeared on his forehead, and 
descended over his cheek-bones to his chin. His manly 
chest was similarly tattooed and painted, and round his 
brawny neck and arms hung innumerable bracelets and 
necklaces of human teeth, extracted (one only from each 
skull) from the jaws of those who had fellen by the 
terrible tomahawk at his girdle. His moccasins, and his 
blanket, which was draped on his arm and fell in 
picturesque folds to his feet, were fringed with tufts of 
hair — ^the black, the grey, the auburn, the golden ringlet 
of beauty, the red lock from the forehead of the Scottish 
or the Northern soldier, the snowy tress of extreme old 
age, the flaxen down of infancy — all were there, dreadful 
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reminiscences of the ChiePs triumphs in war. The 
warrior leaned on his enormous rifle and faced the King. 

^ And it was with that carabine that you shot Wolfe 
in '57 ? ' said Louis, eyeing the warrior and his weapon. 
' 'Tis a clumsy lock, and methinks I could mend it/ he 
added mentally. 

'The Chief of the French pale-faces speaks truth,' 
Tatua said. ^ Tatua was a boy when he went first on 
the war-path with Montcalm.' 

^ And shot a Wolfe at the first fire I ' said the King. 

^The English are braves, though their faces are 
white,' replied the Indian. ^ Tatua shot the raging 
Wolfe of the English ; but the other wolves caused the 
foxes to go to earth.' A smile played round Doctor 
Franklin's lips, as he whittled his cane with more 
vigour than ever. 

^ I believe, your Excellency, Tatua has done good 
service elsewhere than at Quebec,' the King said, 
appealing to the American envoy : ' at Bunker's Hill, at 
Brandy wine, at York Island i Now that Lafayette and 
my brave Frenchmen are among you, your Excellency 
need have no fear but that the war will finish quickly — 
yes, yes, it will finish quickly. They will teach you 
discipline, and the way to conquer.' 

* King Louis of France,' said the Envoy, clapping his 
hat down over his head and putting his arms akimbo, 
' we have learned that from the British to whom we are 
superior in everything : and I'd have your Majesty to 
know that in the art of whipping the world we have no 
need of any French lessons. If your reglarsjine General 
Washington, 'tis to larn from him how Britishers arc 
licked ; for I'm blest if yu know the way yet.' 

Tatua said ^ Ugh,' and gave a rattle with the butt of 
his carabine, which made the timid monarch start ; the 
eyes of the lovely Antoinette flashed fire, but it played 
round the head of the dauntless American Envoy harm- 
less as the lightning which he knew how to conjure away. 
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The King fumbled in his pocket, uid pulled out a 
Cross of the Order of the Bath. * Your Excellency 
wears no honour,' the monarch said ; ^ but Tatua, who 
is not a subject, only an ally, of the United States, may. 
Noble Tatua, I appoint you Knight Companion of my 
noble Order of the Bath. Wear this cross upon your 
breast in memory of Louis of France ; ' and the King 
held out the decoration to the Chief. 

Up to that moment the ChiePs countenance had been 
impassible. No look either of admiration or dislike had 
appeared upon that grim and war-painted visage. But 
now, as Louis spoke, Tatua's face assumed a glance of 
inefFable scorn, as, bending his head, he took the bauble. 

^ I will give it to one of my squaws,' he said. ^ The 
papooses in my lodge will play with it. Come, Medicine, 
Tatua will go and drink fire-water ; ' and, shouldering 
his carabine, he turned his broad back without ceremony 
upon the monarch and his train, and disappeared down 
one of the walks of the garden. Franklin found him 
when his own interview with the French Chief Magis- 
trate was over ; being attracted to the spot where the 
Chief was by the crack of his well-known rifle. He was 
laughing in his quiet way. He had shot the Colonel of 
the Swiss Guards through his cockade. 

Three days afterwards, as the gallant frigate, the 
^ Repudiator,' was sailing out of Brest Harbour, the 
gigantic form of an Indian might be seen standing on 
the binnacle in conversation with Commodore Bowie^ 
the commander of the noble ship. It was Tatua, the 
Chief of the Nose-rings. 

II 

Leatherlegs and Tom Coxswain did not accompany 
Tatua when he went to the Parisian metropolis on a 
visit to the fether of the French pale-faces. Neither the 
Legs nor the Sailor cared for the gaiety and the crowd 
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of cities i the stout mariner's home was in the puttock- 
shrouds of the old ^ Repudiator.' The stern and simple 
trapper loved the sound of the waters better than the 
jargon of the French of the old country. * I can follow 
the talk of a Pawnee,' he said, * or wag my jaw, if so be 
necessity bids me to speak, by a Sioux's council-fire -, 
and I can patter Canadian French with the hunters who 
come for peltries to Nachitoches or Thichimuchimachy ; 
but from the tongue of a Frenchwoman, with white 
flour on her head, and war-paint on her face, the Lord 
deliver poor Natty Pumpo.' 

* Amen and amen ! ' said Tom Coxswain. * There 
was a woman in our aft-sc uppers when I went a-whalin 
in the little '* Grampus" — and Lord love you, j^umpo, 
you poor land-swab, she was as pretty a craft as ever 
dowsed a tarpauling — there was a woman on board the 
" Grampus," who before we'd struck our first fish, or biled 
our first blubber, set the whole crew in a mutiny. I 
mind me of her now, Natty — her eye was sich a piercer 
that you could see to steer by it in a Newfoundland fog ; 
her nose stood out like the ^^ Grampus's " jibboom, and 
her woice. Lord love you, her woice sings in my ears 
even now ; — it set the Captain a-quarrellin with the 
Mate, who was hanged in Boston Harbour for harpoonin 
of his officer in Baffin's Bay }— it set me and Bob Bunting 
a-pouring broadsides into each other's old timbers, where- 
as me and Bob was worth all the women that ever 
shipped a hawser. It cost me three years' pay as I'd 
stowed away for the old mother, and might have cost me 
ever so much more, only, bad luck to me, she went and 
married a little tailor out of Nantucket ; and I've hated 
women and tailors ever since I ' As he spoke, the hardy 
tar dashed a drop of brine from his tawny cheek, and 
once more betook himself to splice the tafFrail. 

Though the brave frigate lay ofF Havre-de-Grace, she 
was not idle. The gallant Bowie and his intrepid crew 
made repeated descents upon the enemy's seaboard. The 
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coasts of K.utland and merry Leicestershire bare still 
many a legend of fear to tell; and the children of the 
British iishermen tremble even now when they speak of | 
the terrible ' Repudiatgr.' She was the first of the 
mighty American war-ships that have taught tbe 
domineering Briton to respect the valour of the Republic. 
The novelist ever and anon finds himself forced to 
adopt the sterner tone of the historian, when describing 
deeds connected with his country's triumphs. It is well 
ktiown that duting the two months in which she lay off 
Havre, the 'Repudiacor' had brought more prizes into 
that pon than had ever before been seen in the astonished I 
French waters. Her actions with the ' Detlingen ' and I 
the ' Elector ' frigates form part of our country's history ; 
their defence — it may be said without prejudice to 
national vanity — was worthy of Britons and of the 
audacious foe they had to encounter i and it must be 
owned, that but tor a happy fortune which presided on 
that day over the destinies of our country, the chance of 
the combat might have been in favour of the British 
vessels. It was not until the 'Elector' blew up, at a 
quarter past three p.m., by a lucky shot which fell into 
her caboose, and communicated with the powder- 
magazine, that Commodore Bowie was enabled to lay 
himself on board the ' Dcttingen,' which he carried sword 
in hand. Even when the American boarders had made 
their lodgment on the ' Dettingen's' binnacle, it i> 
possible that the battle would still have gone against us. 
The British were still seven to one ; their carronades, 
loaded with marline-spikes, swept the gun-deck, of which 
we had possession, and decimated our little force ; when 
a rifle-ball from the shrouds of the 'Repudiator' shot 
Captain Mumford under the star of the Guelphic Order 
which he wore, and the Americans, with a shout, rushed 
up the companion to the quarter-deck, upon the 
astonished foe. Pike and cutlass did the rest of the 
bloody work. Rumford, the gigantic first lieutenant of 
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the ^ Dettingen/ was cut down by Commodore Bowie's 
own sword, as they engaged hand to hand ; and it was 
Tom Coxswain who tore down the British flag, after 
having slain the Englishman at the wheel. Peace be to 
the souls of the brave I The combat was honourable 
alike to the victor and the vanquished : and it never can 
be said that an American warrior depreciated a gallant 
foe. The bitterness of defeat was enough to the haughty 
islanders who had to suffer. The people of Heme Bay 
were lining the shore, near which the combat took place, 
and cruel must have been the pang to them when they 
savr the Stars and Stripes rise over the old flag of the 
Union, and the ' Dettingen * fall down the river in tow 
of the Republican frigate. 

Another action Bowie contemplated ; the boldest and 
most daring perhaps ever imagined by seaman. It is this 
which has been so wrongly described by European 
annalists, and of which the British until now have 
maintained the most jealous secrecy. 

Portsmouth Harbour was badly defended. Our intelli- 
gence in that town and arsenal gave us precise knowledge 
of the disposition of the troops, the forts, and the ships 
there; and it was determined to strike a blow which 
should shake the British power in its centre. 

That a frigate of the size of the ^ Repudiator ' should 
enter the harbour unnoticed, or could escape its guns 
unscathed, passed the notions of even American temerity. 
But upon the memorable 26th of June, 1782, the 
' Repudiator ' sailed out of Havre Roads in a thick fog, 
under cover of which she entered and cast anchor in 
Bonchurch Bay, in the Isle of Wight. To surprise the 
Martello Tower and take the feeble garrison thereunder, 
was the work of Tom Coxswain and a few of his blue- 
jackets. The surprised garrison laid down their arms 
before him. 

It was midnight before the boats of the ship, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Bunker, pulled off from Bonchurch 
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with muffled oars, and in another hour were ofF the 
Common Hard of Portsmouth, having passed the 
challenges of the ^Thetis' and the ^Amphion ' frigates, 
and the ^ Polyanthus ' brig. 

There had been on that day great feasting and merri- 
ment on board the Flag-ship lying in the harbour. A 
banquet had been given in honour of the birthday of one 
of the princes of the Royal Line of the Guelphs — the 
reader knows the propensity of Britons when liquor is in 
plenty. All on board that Royal ship were more or less 
overcome. The Flag-ship was plunged in a death-like 
and drunken sleep. The very officer of the watch was 
intoxicated : he could not see the ' Repudiator's ' boats 
as they shot swiftly through the waters ; nor had he time 
to challenge her seamen as they swarmed up the huge 
sides of the ship. 

At the next moment Tom Coxswain stood at the 
wheel of the * Royal George ' — the Briton who had 
guarded, a corpse at his feet. The hatches were down. 
The ship was in possession of the ^ Repudiator's ' crew. 
They were busy in her rigging, bending her sails to 
carry her out of the harbour. The well-known heave 
of the men at the windlass woke up Kempenfelt in his 
state cabin. We know, or rather do not know, the 
result ; for who can tell by whom the lower-deck ports 
of the brave ship were opened, and how the haughty 
prisoners below sunk the ship and its conquerors rather 
than yield her as a prize to the Republic. 

Only Tom Coxswain escaped of victors and vanquished. 
His tale was told to his Captain and to Congress, but 
Washington forbade its publication ; and it was but 
lately that the faithful seaman told it to me, his grand- 
son, on his hundred-and-fifteenth birthday. 



A PLAN FOR A PRIZE NOVEL 

In a Letter from the Eminent Dramatist 
Brown to the Eminent Novelist Snooks 

' Caf£ DBS AVBUGLBS. 

^ NIy dear Snooks, — I am on the look-out here for 
materials for original comedies such as those lately pro- 
duced at your theatre ; and, in the course of my studies, 
I have found something, my dear Snooks, which I think 
^vill suit your book. You are bringing, I see, your 
admirable novel, "The Mysteries of Mayfair," to an end 
— (by the way, the scene, in. the 200th number, between 
the Duke, his Grandmother, and the Jesuit butler, is 
one of the most harrowing and exciting I ever read) — 
and, of course, you must turn your real genius to some 
other channel ; and we may expect that your pen shall 
not be idle. 

' The original plan I have to propose to you, then, is 
taken from the French, just like the original dramas 
above mentioned ; and, indeed, I found it in the law 
report of the National newspaper, and a French literary 
gentleman, M. Emanuel Gonzales, has the credit of the 
invention. He and an advertisement agent fell out 
about a question of money, the affair was brought before 
the courts, and the little plot so got wind. But there is 
no reason why you should not take the plot and act on 
it yourself. You are a known man ; the public relishes 
your works; anything bearing the name of Snooks is 
eagerly read by the masses ; and though Messrs. Hookey, 
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of Holywell Street, pay you handsomely, I make no 
doubt you would like to be rewarded at a still higher 
figure. 

^Unless he writes with a purpose, you know, a 
novelist in our days is good for nothing. This one^ 
writes with a socialist purpose ; that with a conservative 
purpose : this author or authoress with the most delicate 
skill insinuates Catholicism into you, and you find your- 
self all but a Papist in the third volume : another doctors 
you with Low Church remedies to work inwardly upon 
you, and which you swallow down unsuspiciously, as 
children do calomel in jelly. Fiction advocates all sorts 
of truth and causes — doesn't the delightful bard of the 
Minories find Moses in everything ? M. Gonzales's plan, 
and the one which I recommend to my dear Snooks, 
simply was to write an advertisement novel. Look 
over the Times or the " Directory," walk down Regent 
Street or Fleet Street any day — see what houses advertise 
most, and put yourself into communication with their 
proprietors. With your rings, your chains, your studs, 
and the tip on your chin, I don't know any greater swell 
than Bob Snooks. Walk into the shops, I say, ask for 
the principal, and introduce yourself, saying, ^^ I aca the 
great Snooks ; I am the author of the ^ Mysteries of 
Mayfair;' my weekly sale is 281,000; I am about to 
produce a new work called ^ The Palaces of Pimlico, or 
the Curse of the Court,' describing and lashing fearlessly 
the vices of the aristocracy : this book will have a sale 
of at least 530,000 : it will be on every table — ^in the 
boudoir of the pampered duke, as in the chamber of the 
honest artisan. The myriads of foreigners who are 
coming to London, and are anxious to know about our 
national manners, will purchase my book, and carry it 
to their distant homes. So, Mr. Tailor, or Mr. 
Haberdasher, or Mr. Jeweller , how much will you stand 
if I recommend you in my forthcoming novel ? " You 
may make a noble income in this way, Snooks. 
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^ For instance, suppose it is an upholsterer. What 
nore easy, what more delightful, than the description of 
ipholstery ? As thus : — 

^ ^^ Lady Emily was reclining on one of Down and 
Cider*s voluptuous ottomans, the only couch on which 
Belgravian beauty now reposes, when Lord Bathershins 
entered, stepping noiselessly over one of Tomkins's 
elastic Axminster carpets. * Good heavens, my Lord I ' 
she said — and the lovely creature fainted. The Earl 
rushed to the mantelpiece, where he saw a fiacon of 
Otto's eau-de-cologne, and," &c. 

^Or say it's a cheap furniture-shop, and it may be 
brought in just as easily. As thus : — 

* " * We arc poor, Eliza,' said Harry Hardhand, looking 
affectionately at his wife, ' but we have enough, love, 
have we not, for our humble wants? The rich and 
luxurious may go to Dillow's or Gobiggin's, but we 
can get our rooms comfortably furnished at Timmon- 
son's for ;^20.' And putting on her bonnet, and hang- 
ing affectionately on her husband, the stoker's pretty 
bride tripped gaily to the well-known mart, where 
Timmonson, with his usual affability, was ready to 
receive them." 

^ Then you might have a touch at the wine-merchant 
and purveyor. " * Where did you get this delicious claret, 
or pat/ de foie gras?^ (or what you please) said Count 
Blagowski to the gay young Sir Horace Swellmore. 
The voluptuous Bart answered, * At So-and-So's, or So- 
and-So's.' " The answer is obvious. You may furnish 
your cellar or your larder in this way. Begad, Snooks ! 
I lick my lips at the very idea ! 

* Then, as to tailors, milliners, bootmakers, &c., how 
easy to get a word for them ! " Amramson, the tailor, 
waited upon Lord Paddington with an assortment of his 
unrivalled waistcoats, or clad in that simple but aristo- 
cratic style of which Schneider alone has the secret. 
Parvy Newcome really looked like a gentleman, and 
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though corpulent and crooked, Schneider had managed 
to give him," &c. Don't you see what a stroke of busi- 
ness you might do in this way ? 

*The shoemaker, — "Lady Fannv flew, rather than 
danced, across the ballroom ; only a Sylphide, or 
Taglioni, or a lady chausseed by Chevillett of Bond 
Street, could move in that fairy way ; " and 

* The hairdresser. — ** * Count Barbarossa is seventy 
years of age,' said the Earl. * I remember him at the 
Congress of Vienna, and he has not a single grey hair.* 
Wiggins laughed. ' My good Lord Baldock,' said the 
old wag, *I saw Barbarossa's hair coming out of 
Ducroissant's shop, and under his valet's arm — ho I ho! 
ho!* — and the two bon-vivants chuckled as the Count 
passed by talking with/' &c. &c. 

* The gunmaker. — " The antagonists faced each 
other; and undismayed before his gigantic enemy, 
Kilconnel raised his pistol. It was one of Clicker's 
manufacture, and Sir Marmaduke knew he could trust 
the maker, and the weapon. * One, two, three* cried 
O'Toole, and the two pistols went off at that instant, 
and uttering a terrific curse, the Life Guardsman," &c.— 
A sentence of this nature from your pen, my dear 
Snooks, would, I should think, bring a case of pistols and 
a double-barrelled gun to your lodgings ; and, though 
Heaven forbid you should use such weapons, you might 
sell them, you know, and we could make merry with the 
proceeds. 

* If my hint is of any use to you, it is quite at your 
service, dear Snooks ; and should anything come of ity I 
hope you will remember your friend.' 
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ON THE DISINTERMENT OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 

My dear , — It is no easy task in this world to dis- 
tinguish between what is great in it, and what is mean ; ' 
and many and many is the puzzle that I have had in 
reading History (or the works of fiction which go by 
that name), to know whether I should laud up to the 
skies, and endeavour, to the best of my small capabilities, 
to imitate the remarkable character about whom I was 
reading, or whether I should fling aside the book and the 
hero of it, as things altogether base, unworthy, laugh- 
able, and get a novel, or a game of billiards, or a pipe of 
tobacco, or the report of the last debate in the House, or 
any other employment which would leave the mind in a 
state of easy vacuity, rather than pester it with a vain 
set of dates relating to actions which are in themselves 
not worth a fig, or with a parcel of names of people 
whom it can do one no earthly good to remember. 

It is more than probable, my love, that you are 
acquainted with what is called Grecian and Roman 
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history, chiefly from perusing, in very early youth, the 
little sheepskin -bound volumes of the ingenious Doctor 
Goldsmith, and hxve been indebted for your knowledge 
of our English annals to a subsequent study of the more 
voluminous works of Hume and Smollett. The first : 
and the last-named authors, dear Miss Smith, have , 
written each an admirable history, — that of the Reverend , 
Doctor Primrose, Vicar of Wakefield, and that of Mr. ' 
Robert Bramble, of Bramble Hall — in both of which 
works you will find true and instructive pictures of j 
human life, and which you may always think over with 
advantage. But let me caution you against putting any ! 
considerable trust in the other works of these authors, 
which were placed in your hands at school and after- ^ 
wards, and in which you were taught to believe i 
Modern historians, for the most part, know very little, i 
and, secondly, only tell a little of what they know. 

As for those Greeks and Romans whom you have | 
read of in 'sheepskin,' were you to know really what ] 
those monsters were, you would blush all over as red as 
a hollyhock, and put down the history-book in a fury. 
Many of our English worthies are no better. You are 
not in a situation to know the real characters of any one 
of them. They appear before you in their public 
capacities, but the individuals you know not. Suppose, 
for instance, your mamma had purchased her tea in the 
Borough from a grocer living there by the name of 
Greenacre ; suppose you had been asked out to dinner, 
and the gencleman of the house had said: * Ho I i 
Francois ! a glass of champagne for Miss Smith ; ' — 
Courvoisier would have served you just as any other 
footman would ; you would never have known that 
there was anything extraordinary in these individuals, 
but would have thought of them only in their respective 
public characters of Grocer and Footman. This, 
madam, is History, in which a man always appears 
dealing with the world in his apron, or his laced livery. 
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but which has not the power or the leisure, or, perhaps, 
is too high and mighty, to condescend to follow and study 
him in his privacy. Ah, my dear, when big and little 
men come to be measured rightly, and great and small 
actions to be weighed properly, and people to be stripped 
of their Royal robes, beggars' rags, generals' uniforms, 
seedy out-at-elbowed coats, and the like — or the contrary 
say, when souls come to be stripped of their wicked 
deceiving bodies, and turned out stark naked as they 
ivere before they were born — what a strange startling 
sight shall we see, and what a pretty figure shall some of 
us cut I Fancy how we shall see Pride, with his Stultz 
clothes and paading pulled off, and dwindled down to a 
forked radish I Fancy some Angelic Virtue whose 
vrhite raiment is suddenly whisked over his head, show- 
ing us cloven feet and a tail ! Fancy Humility, eased 
of its sad load of cares and want and scorn, walking up 
to the very highest place of all, and blushing as he takes 
it ! Fancy, — but we must not fancy such a scene at all, 
which would be an outrage on public decency. Should 
we be any better than our neighbours ? No, certainly. 
And as we can't be virtuous, let us be decent. Fig- 
leaves are a very decent becoming wear, and have been 
now in feshion for four thousand years. And so, my 
dear. History is written on fig-leaves. Would you have 
anything further ? Oh fie ! 

Yes, four thousand years ago that famous tree was 
planted. At their vtry first lie, our first parents made 
for it, and there it is still the great Humbug Plant, 
stretching its wide arms, and sheltering beneath its 
leaves, as broad and green as ever, all the generations of 
men. Thus, my dear, coquettes of your ^scinating sex 
cover their persons with figgery, fantastically arranged, 
and call their masquerading modesty. Cowards fig 
themselves out fiercely as ^salvage men,' and make us 
believe that they are warriors. Fools look very solemnly 
out from the dusk of the leaves, and we fancy in the 
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gloom that they are sages. And many a man sets a great 
wreath about his pate and struts abroad a hero, whose 
claims we would all of us laugh at, could we but remove 
the ornament and see his numskull bare. 

And such — (excuse my sermpiusing) — ^such is the 
constitution of mankind, th'ST inch have, as it were, 
entered into a compact among themselves to pursue the 
fig-leaf system d outrance, and to cry down all who oppose 
it. Humbug they will have. Humbugs themselves, 
they will respect humbugs. Their daily victuals of life 
must be seasoned with humbug. Certain things are 
there in the world that they will not allow to be called 
by their right names, and will insist upon our adcairing, 
whether we wilUbr no. Woe be to the man who would 
enter too far inJro the recesses of that magnificent temple 
where our Gocldess is enshrined, peep through the vast 
embroidered curtains indiscreetly, penetrate the secret 
of secrets, and expose the Gammon of Gammons ? And 
as you must not peer too curiously within, so neither 
must you remain scornfully without. Humbug- 
worshippers, let us come into our great temple regularly 
and decently : take our seats and settle our clothes 
decently ; open our books, and go through the service 
with decent gravity ; listen, and be decently affected by 
the expositions of the decent priest of the place ; and if 
by chance some straggling vagabond, loitering in the 
sunshine out of doors, dares to laugh or to sing, and 
disturb the sanctified dulness of the faithful ;-— quick ! a 
couple of big beadles rush out and belabour the wretch, 
and his yells make our devotions more comfortable. 

Some magnificent religious ceremonies of this nature 
are at present taking place in France ; and thinking 
that you might perhaps while away some long winter 
evening with an account of them, I have compiled the 
following pages for your use. Newspapers have been 
filled, for some days past, with details regarding the St. 
Helena expedition, many pamphlets have been published, 
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men go about crying little books and broadsheets filled 
with real or sham particulars ; and from these scarce 
and valuable documents the following pages are chiefly 
compiled. 

We must begin at the beginning ; premising, in the 

first place, that Monsieur Guizot, when French 

Ambassador at London, waited upon Lord Palmerston 

with a request that the body of the Emperor Napoleon 

should be given up to the French nation, in order that 

it might find a final resting-place in French earth. To 

this demand the English Government gave a ready 

assent ; nor was there any particular explosion of senti. 

ment upon either side, only some pretty cordial expres. 

sions of mutual good-will. Orders were sent out to St , 

Helena that the corpse should be disinterred in due time, 

when the French expedition had arrived in search of it, 

and that every respect and attention should be paid to 

those who came to carry back to their country the body 

of the famous dead warrior and sovereign. 

This matter being arranged in very few words (as in 

England, upon most points, is the laudable fashion), the 

French Chambers began to debate about the place in 

which they should bury the body when they got it ; and 

numberless pamphlets and newspapers out of doors 

joined in the talk. Some people there were who had 

fought and conquered and been beaten with the great 

Napoleon, and loved him and his memory. Many more 

were there who, because of his great genius and valour^ 

felt excessively proud in their own particular persons, 

and clamoured for the return of their hero. And if there 

were some few individuals in this great hot-headed, eallant, 

boasting, sublime, absurd French nation, who had taken 

a cool view of the dead Emperor's character ; if, perhaps, 

such men as Louis Philippe, and Monsieur A. Thiers, 

Minister and Deputy, and Monsieur Fran9ois Guizot, 

Deputy and Excellency, had, from interest or conviction, 

opinions at all di£Fering from those of the majority ; why, 
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they knew what was what, and kept their opinions tl 
themselves, coming with a tolerably good grace aai 
flinging a few handfuls of incense upon the altar of dt 
popular idol. 

In the succeeding debates, then, various opinions wot 
given with regard to the place to be selected for ds 
Emperor's sepulture. ^ Some demanded,' says tf 
eloquent anonymous Captain in the Navy virho hB^ 
Written an * Itinerary from Toulon to Saint Helena,' 
^ that the coffin should be deposited under the brotm 
taken from the enemy by the French army — under tht 
column of the Place Vendome. The idea was a ij-f 
one. This is the most glorious monument that vi^as ever 
raised in a conqueror's honour. This column has beec 
melted out of foreign cannon. These same cannons have 
furrowed the bosoms of our braves with noble cicatrices; 
and this metal — conquered by the soldier first, by the 
artist afterwards — has allowed to be imprinted on ic 
front its own defeat and our glory. Napoleon tnigf^^ 
sleep in peace under this audacious trophy. But, would 
his ashes find a shelter sufficiently vast beneath tbif 
pedestal ? And his puissant statue dominating Paris 
beams with sufficient grandeur on this place : whereas 
the wheels of carriages and the feet of passengers would 
profane the funereal sanctity of the spot in trampling on 
the soil so near his head.' 

You must not take this description, dearest Amelia, 
* at the foot of the letter,' as the French phrase it, but 
you will here have a masterly exposition of the arguments 
for and against the burial of the Emperor under the 
Column of the Place Vendome. The idea was a fine 
one, granted ; but, like all other ideas, it was open to 
objections. You must not fancy that the cannon, or 
rather the cannon-balls, were in the habit of furrowing 
the bosoms of French braves, or any other braves, with 
cicatrices : on the contrary, it is a known &ct that 
cannon-balls make wounds, and not cicatrices (which, my 
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kcpt'ji ^^^ wounds partially healed); nay, that a man 
;2^V .-irally dies after receiving one such projectile on his 
. i;no::t, much more after having his bosom furrowed by a 
e of them. No, my love ; no bosom, however 
Y2nc:^*^^y ^^^ stand such applications, and the author onlv 

^ ^s that the French soldiers faced the cannon and took 
^^.m. Nor, my love, must you suppose that the column 
.j^^ \} oielted : it was the cannon was melted, not the 

^^ vUmn ; but such phrases are often used by orators when 

.^.,.iy wish to give a particular force and emphasis to their 
J ^>ions. 

.^ Well, again, although Napoleon might have slept in 
I, ^..ace under ^ this audacious trophy,' how could he do so 
'., ..d carriages go rattling by all night, and people with 
'^ZesLt iron heels to their boots pass clattering over the 

,;^ones ? Nor indeed could it be expected that a man 
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7 'hose reputation stretches from the Pyramids to the 

l^^^'Iremlin, should find a column of which the base is only 

•^jve-and-twenty feet square, a shelter vast enough for his 

^' jones. In a word, then, although the proposal to bury 

J. .Napoleon under the column was ingenious, it was found 

' aot to suit ; whereupon somebody else proposed the 

Madeleine. 

* It was proposed,' says the before-quoted author with 

:his usual felicity, 'to consecrate the Madeleine to his 

" exiled manes ' — that is, to his bones when they were not 

in exile any longer. ' He ought to have, it was said, a 

temple entire. His glory fills the world. His bones 

could not contain themselves in the coffin of a man — in 

the tomb of a king I ' In this case what was Mary 

Magdalen to do ? ' This proposition, I am happy to say, 

was rejected, and a new one — that of the President of 

the Council — adopted. Napoleon and his braves ought 

not to quit each other. Under the immense gilded dome 

of the Invalides he would find a sanctuary worthy of 

himself. A dome imitates the vault of heaven, and that 

vault alone' (meaning of course the other vault) 'should 
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dominate above his head. His old mutilated Guard shall 
watch round him ; the last veteran, as he has shed his 
blood in his combats, shall breathe his last sigh near his 
tomb, and all these tombs shall sleep under the tattered 
standards that have been won from all the nations of 
Europe,' 

The original words are ^ sous les lambeaux cribles des 
drapeaux cueillis chez toutes les nations ; ' in English, 
^ under the riddled rags of the flags that have been culled 
or plucked ' (like roses or buttercups) * in all the 
nations.' Sweet innocent flowers of victory I there they 
are, my dear, sure enough, and a pretty considerable 
hortus siccus may any man examine who chooses to v^alk 
to the Invalides. The burial-place being thus agreed on, 
the expedition was prepared, and on the 7th July the 

* Belle Poule ' frigate, in company with ' La Favorite * 
corvette, quitted Toulon harbour. A couple of steamers, 
the ^ Trident ' and the ^ Ocean,' escorted the ships as far 
as Gibraltar, and there left them to pursue their voyage. 

The two ships quitted the harbour in the sight of a 
vast concourse of people, and in the midst of a great 
roaring of cannons. Previous to the departure of the 

* Belle Poule,' the Bishop of Frijus went on board, and 
gave to the cenotaph , in which the Emperor's remains 
were to be deposited, his episcopal benediction. 
Napoleon's old friends and followers, the two Bertrands, 
Gourgaud, Emanuel, Las Cases, * companions in exile, 
or sons of the companions in exile, of the prisoner of the 
infame Hudson,' says a French writer, were passengers 
on board the frigate. Marchand, Denis, Pierret, 
Novaret, his old and faithful servants, were likewise in 
the vessel. It was commanded by His Royal Highness 
Francis Ferdinand Philip Louis Marie d'Orleans, rrincc 
de Joinville, a young prince two-and-twenty years of age, 
who was already distinguished in the service of his 
country and king. 

On the 8th of October, after a voyage of six-and- 
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iixty days, the * Belle Poule* arrived in James Town 
barbour ; and on its arrival, as on its departure from 
France, a great firing of guns took place. First, the 
' Orestc * French brig-of-war began roaring out a 
salutation to the frigate ; then the * Dolphin ' English 
schooner gave her one - and - twenty guns ; then the 
frigate returned the compliment of the ^Dolphin' 
schooner; then she blazed out with one-and-twenty guns 
more, as a mark of particular politeness to the shore 
— which kindness the forts acknowledged by similar 
detonations. 

These little compliments concluded on both sides, 

Lieutenant Middlemore, son and aide-de-camp of the 

Governor of St. Helena, came on board the French 

frigate, and brought his father's best respects to His 

Royal Highness. The Governor was at home ill, and 

forced to keep his room ; but he had made his house at 

James Town ready for Captain Joinville and his suite, and 

begged that they would make use of it during their stay. 

On the 9th, H.R.H. the Prince of Joinville put on 

his full uniform and landed, in company with Generals 

Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron Las Cases, M. Marchand, 

M. Coquereau, the chaplain of the expedition, and M. 

de Rohan Chabot, who acted as chief mourner. All the 

garrison were under arms to receive the illustrious 

Prince and the other members of the expedition — who 

forthwith repaired to Plantation House, and had a 

conference with the Governor regarding their mission. 

On the loth, nth, 12th, these conferences continued : 
the crews of the French ships were permitted to come 
on shore and see the tomb of Napoleon. Bertrand, 
Gourgaud, Las Cases wandered about the jsland and re- 
visited the spots to which they had been partial in the 
lifetime of the Emperor. 

The 15th October was fixed on for the day of the 
exhumation: that day five - and - twenty years, the 
Emperor Napoleon first set his foot upon the island. 
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On the day previous all things had been ir 
the grand coffins and ornaments brought fr< 
and the articles necessary for the operation, v 
to the valley of the Tomb. 

The operations commenced at midnight, 
known friends of Napoleon before named 
other attendants of his, the chaplain and h 
the doctor of the 'Belle Poule,' the capti 
French ships, and Captain Alexander of the 
the English Commissioner, attended the di 
His Royal Highness Prince de JoinviUe c( 
present because the workmen were undi 
command. 

The men worked for nine hours incessant 
length the earth was entirely removed from 
all the horizontal strata of masonry demolish 
large slab which covered the place where 
sarcophagus lay, removed by a crane. This 
of stone was perfect, and could scarcely be 
damp. 



'As soon as the Abb^ Coquereau had recited 
the coffin was removed with the greatest care, an 
the engineer soldiers, bareheaded, inlo a tent th 
prepared for the purpose. After the religious 
the inner coffins were opened. The outermoB 
slightly injured : then came one of lead, which 
condition, and enclosed two others — one of tin 
wood. The last cofEn was lined inside with 
which, having become detached by the effect > 
fallen upon the body and enveloped it like a wi 
and had become slightly attached to it. 

' It is difficult to describe with what anxiety 
those who were present waited for the moment v 
expose to them all that death had left of Napo 
withstanding the singular state of preservation 
and coffins, we could scarcely hope to find anythi 
misshapen remains of the least perishable part** 
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•.o evidence the identity of the body. But when Doctor 
Suillard raised the sheet of satin, an indescribable feeling 
3f surprise and affection was expressed by the spectators, 
many of whom burst into tears. The Emperor was himself 
before their eyes ! The features of the face, though changed, 
ivere perfectly recognised ; the hands extremely beautiful ; 
his well-known costume had suffered but little, and the 
colours were easily distinguished. The attitude itself was 
full of ease, and but for the fragments of the satin lining which 
covered, as with a fine gauze, several parts of the uniform, we 
might have believed we still saw Napoleon before us lying on 
his bed of state. General Bertrand and M. Marchand, who 
were both present at the interment, quickly pointed out the 
different articles which each had deposited in the coffin, and 
which remained in the precise position in which they had 
previously described them to be. 

* The two inner coffins were carefully closed again ; the 
old leaden coffin was strongly blocked up with wedges of 
wood, and both were once more soldered up with the most 
minute precautions, under the direction of Doctor Guillard. 
These different operations being terminated, the ebony 
sarcophagus was closed as well as its oak case. On delivering 
the key of the ebony sarcophagus to Count de Chabot, the 
King's Commissioner, Captain Alexander declared to him, in 
the name of the Governor, that this coffin, containing the 
mortal remains of the Emperor Napoleon, was considered as 
at the disposal of the French Government from that day, and 
from the moment at which it should arrive at the place of 
embarkation, towards which it was about to be sent under 
the orders of General Middlemore. The King's Commis- 
sioner replied that he was charged by his Government, and 
in its name, to accept the coffin from the hands of the British 
authorities, and that he and the other persons composing 
the French mission were ready to follow it to James Town, 
where the Prince de Joinville, superior commandant of the 
expedition, would be ready to receive it and conduct it on 
board his frigate. A car drawn by four horses, decked with 
funereal emblems, had been prepared before the arrival of 
the expedition, to receive the coffin, as well as a pall, and all 
the other suitable trappings of mourning. When the 
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sarcophagus was placed on the car, the whole was covered 
with a magnificent imperial mantle brought from Paris, the 
four corners of which were borne by Generals Bertrand and 
Gourgaud, Baron Las Cases and M. Marchand. At half-past 
three o'clock the funeral car began to move, preceded by a 
chorister bearing the cross, and by the Abh6 Coquereau. M. 
de Chabot acted as chief mourner. All the authorities of the 
island, all the principal inhabitants, and the whole of the 
garrison, followed in procession from the tomb to the quay. 
But with the exception of the artillerymen necessary to lead 
the horses, and occasionally support the car when descending 
some steep parts of the way, the places nearest the coffin 
were reserved for the French mission. General Middlemore, 
although in a weak state of health, persisted in following the 
whole way on foot, together with General Churchill, chief 
of the staff in India, who had arrived only two days before 
from Bombay. The immense weight of the coffins, and the 
unevenness of the road, rendered the utmost carefulness 
necessary throughout the whole distance. Colonel Trelawney 
commanded in person the small detachment of artillerymen 
who conducted the car, and, thanks to his great care, not*the 
slightest accident took place. From the moment of departure 
to the arrival at the quay, the cannons of the forts and the 
*^ Belle Poule" fired minute-guns. After an hour's march 
the rain ceased for the first time since the commencement of 
the operations, and on arriving in sight of the town, we found 
a brilliant sky and beaudful weather. From the morning the 
three French vessels of war had assumed the usual signs of 
deep mourning : their yards crossed and their flags lowered. 
Two French merchantmen, " Bonne Amie," and " Indien," 
which had been in the roads for two days, had put themselves 
under the Prince's orders, and followed during the ceremony 
all the manoeuvres of the " Belle Poule." The forts of the 
town, and the houses of the consuls, had also their flags half- 
mast high. 

' On arriving at the entrance of the town, the troops of the 
garrison and the militia formed in two lines as far as the 
extremity of the quay. According to the order for mourning 
prescribed for the English army, the men had their arms 
reversed and the officers had crape on their arms, with their 
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sivords reversed. All the inhabitants had been kept away 
from the line of march, but they lined the terraces com- 
manding the town, and the streets were occupied only by the 
troops, the 91st Regiment being on the right and the militia 
on tiie left. The cortege advanced slowly between two ranks 
of soldiers to the sound of a funeral march, while the cannons 
of the forts were fired, as well as those of the ** Belle Poule " 
and the ''Dolphin;" the echoes being repeated a thousand 
times by the rocks above James Town. After two hours' 
march the cortege stopped at the end of the quay, where the 
Prince de Joinville had stationed himself at the head of the 
officers of the three French ships of war. The greatest official 
honours had been rendered by the English authorities to the 
memory of the Emperor — the most striking testimonials of 
respect had marked the adieu given by St. Helena to his 
coffin ; and from this moment the mortal remains of the 
Emperor were about to belong to France. When the funeral 
car stopped, the Prince de Joinville advanced alone, and in 
the presence of all around, who stood with their heads 
uncovered, received, in a solemn manner, the imperial coffin 
from the hands of General Middlemore. His Royal Highness 
then thanked the Governor, in the name of France, for all 
the testimonials of sympathy and respect with which the 
authorities and inhabitants of St. Helena had surrounded the 
memorable ceremonial. A cutter had been expressly prepared 
to receive the coffin. During the embarkation, which the 
Prince directed himself, the bands played funeral airs, and all 
the boats were stationed round with their oars shipped. The 
moment the sarcophagus touched the cutter, a magnificent 
Royal flag, which the ladies of James Town had embroidered 
for the occasion, was unfurled, and the '* Belle Poule " im- 
mediately squared her masts and unfurled her colours. All 
the manoeuvres of the frigate were immediately followed hji 
the other vessels. Our mourning had ceased with the exil^ 
of Napoleon, and the French naval division dressed itself out 
in all its festal ornaments to receive the imperial coffin under' 
the French flag. The sarcophagus was covered in the cutter 
with the imperial mantle. The Prince de Joinville placed . 
himself at the rudder. Commander Guyet at the head of the 
boat i Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron Las Cases, M* 
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MarcKand, and the Abb6 Coquereau occupied the same places 
as during the march. Count Chabot and Commandant 
Hernoux were astern, a little in advance of the Prince. As 
soon as the cutter had pushed off from the quay, the batteries 
ashore fired a salute of twenty-one guns, and our ships returned 
the salute with all their artillery. Two other salutes were 
fired during the passage from the quay to the frigate ; the 
cutter advancing very slowly, and surrounded by the other 
boats. At half-past six o'clock it reached the " Belle Poule," 
all the men being on the yards with their hats in their hands. 
The Prince had had arranged on the deck a chapel, decked 
with flags and trophies of arms, the altar being placed at the 
foot of the mizenmast. The coffin, carried by our sailors, 
passed between two ranks of officers with drawn swords, and 
was placed on the quarter-deck. Absolution was pronounced 
by the Ahh6 Coquereau the same evening. Next day, at 
ten o'clock, a solemn mass was celebrated on the deck, in 
presence of the officers and part of the crews of the ships. 
His Royal Highness stood at the foot of the coffin. The 
cannon of the "Favorite" and "Oreste" fired minute-guns 
during this ceremony, which terminated by solemn absolution ; 
and the Prince de Joinville, the gentlemen of the mission, 
the officers, and the premiers maitres of the ship, sprinkled 
holy water on the coffin. At eleven all the ceremonies of 
the Church were accomplished, all the honours done to a 
sovereign had been paid to the mortal remains of Napoleon. 
The coffin was carefully lowered between decks, and placed 
in the chapelle ardente which had been prepared at Toulon 
for its reception. At this moment, the vessels fired a last 
salute with all their artillery, and the frigate took in her flags, 
keeping up only her flag at the stern and the Royal standard 
at the maintopgallant-mast. On Sunday, the i8th, at eight 
in the morning, the '* Belle Poule " quitted St. Helena with 
her precious deposit on board. 

' During the whole time that the mission remained at James 
Town the best understanding never ceased to exist between 
the population of the island and the French. The Prince 
de Joinville and his companions met in all quarters and at all 
times with the greatest goodwill and the warmest testimonials 
of sympathy. The authorities and the inhabitants must have 
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felt, no doubt, great regret at seeing taken away from their 
island the coffin that had rendered it so celebrated ; but they 
repressed their feelings with a courtesy that does honour to 
the frankness of their character.' 



II 

ON THE VOYAGE FROM ST. HELENA TO PARIS 

On the i8th October the French frigate quitted the 
island ivith its precious burden on board. 

His Royal Highness the Captain acknowledged 
cordially the kindness and attention which he and his 
crew had received from the English authorities and the 
inhabitants of the island of St. Helena ; nay, promised a 
pension to an old soldier who had been for many years 
the guardian of the Imperial tomb, and went so far as to 
take into consideration the petition of a certain lodging- 
house keeper, who prayed for a compensation for the loss 
which the removal of the Emperor's body would occasion 
to her. And although it was not to be expected that 
the great French nation should forego its natural desire 
of recovering the remains of a hero so dear to it, for the 
sake of the individual interest of the landlady m<i<(tiestion, 
it must have been satis&ctory to her to nnd that the 
peculiarity of her position was so delicately appreciated 
by the august Prince who commanded the expedition, 
and carried away with him anima dimidium ma — ^the 
half of the genteel independence which she derived from 
the situation of her hotel. In a word, politeness and 
friendship could not be carried farther. The Prince's 
realm and the landlady's were bound together by the 
closest ties of amity. M. Thiers was Minister of 
France, the great i^tron of the English alliance. At 
London M. Guizot was the worthy representative of the 
French goodwill towards the British people; and the re- 
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mark frequently made by our orators at public dinners, 
that * France and England, while united, might defy the 
world,' was considered as likely to hold good for many 
years to come, — the union, that is. As for defying the 
world, that was neither here nor there ; nor did English 
politicians ever dream of doing any such thing, except 
perhaps at the tenth glass of port at ' Freemasons' 
Tavern.' 

Little, however, did Mrs. Corbett, the St. Helena 
landlady, little did His Royal Highness Prince Ferdinand 
Philip Marie de Joinville know what was going on in 
Europe all this time (when I say in Europe, I mean in 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt) ; how clouds, in fact, were 
gathering upon what you call the political horizon ; and 
bow tempests were rising that were to blow to pieces 
our Anglo-Grallic temple of friendship. Oh, but it is 
sad to think that a single wicked old Turk should be the 
means of setting our two Christian nations by the ears ! 

Yes, my love, this disreputable old man had been for 
some time past the object of the disinterested attention of 
the great sovereigns of Europe. The Emperor Nicholas 
(a moral character, though following the Greek supersti- 
tion, and adored for his mildness and benevolence of dis- 
position), the Emperor Ferdinand, the King of Prussia, 
and our own gracious Queen, had taken such just 
ofFence at his conduct and disobedience towards a young 
and interesting sovereign, whose authority he had dis- 
regarded, whose fleet he had kidnapped, whose fair 
provinces he had pounced upon, that they determined to 
come to the aid of Abdul Medjid the First, Emperor of 
the Turks, and bring his rebellious vassal to reason. In 
this project the French nation was invited to join ; but 
they refused the invitation, saying, that it was necessary 
for the maintenance of the balance of power in Europe 
that His Highness Mehemet AH should keep possession 
of what by hook or by crook he had gotten, and that 
they would have no band in injuring him. But why 
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continue this argument, which you have read in the 
newspapers for many months past ? You, my dear, 
must know as well as I, that the balance of power in 
Europe could not possibly be maintained in any such 
way ; and though, to be sure, for the last fifteen years, 
the progress of the old robber has not made much 
di£Ference to us in the neighbourhood of Russell Square, 
and the battle of Nezib did not in the least affect our 
taxes, our homes, our institutions, or the price of 
butcher's meat, yet there is no knowing what might 
have happened had Mehemet Ali been allowed to 
remain quietly as he was ; and the balance of power in 
Europe might have been — the deuce knows where. 

Here then, in a nutshell, you have the whole matter 
in dispute. While Mrs. Corbett and the Prince de 
Joinville were innocently interchanging compliments at 
St. Helena, — bang ! bang ! Commodore Napier was 
pouring broadsides into Tyre and Sidon ; our gallant 
navy was storming breaches and routing armies ; 
Colonel Hodges had - seized upon the green standard 
of Ibrahim Pasha ; and the powder magazme of St. John 
of Acre was blown up sky-high, with eighteen hundred 
Egyptian soldiers in company with it. The French said 
that For Anglais had achieved all these successes, and no 
doubt believed that the poor fellows at Acre were bribed 
to a man. 

It must have been particularly unpleasant to a high- 
minded nation like the French — at the very moment 
when the Egyptian affair and the balance of Europe had 
been settled in this abrupt way — to find out all of a 
sudden that the Pasha of Egypt was their dearest friend 
and ally. They had suffered in the person of their 
friend ; and though, seeing that the dispute was ended, 
and the territory out of his hand, they could not hope to 
get it back for him, or to aid him in any substantial 
way, yet Monsieur Thiers determined, just as a mark of 
politeness to the Pasha, to fight all Europe for maltreat- 
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ing him, — all Europe, England included. He was bent 
on war, and an immense majority of the nation went 
with him. He called for a million of soldiers, and would 
have had them too had not the King been ae^ainst the 
project and delayed the completion of it at least for a 
time. 

Of these great European disputes Captain Joinville 
received a notification while he was at sea on board his 
frigate : as we find by the official account which has been 
published of his mission. 

^ Some days after quitting St. Helena,* says that document, 
* the expedition fell in with a ship coming from Europe, and 
was thus made acquainted with the warlike rumours then 
afloat, by which a collision with the English marine was 
rendered possible. The Prince de Joinville immediately 
assembled the officers of the *' Belle Poule,'* to deliberate on 
an event so unexpected and important. 

* The council of war having expressed its opinion that it 
was necessary at all events to prepare for an energetic 
defence, preparations were made to place in battery all the 
guns the frigate could bring to bear against the enemy. The 
provisional cabins that had been fitted up in the battery were 
demolished, the partitions removed, and, with all the elegant 
furniture of the cabins, flung into the sea. The Prince de 
Joinville was the first *' to execute himself,'* and the frigate 
soon found itself armed with six or eight more guns. 

* That part of the ship where these cabins had previously 
been went by the name Lacedaemon ; everything luxurious 
being banished to make way for what was useful. 

' * Indeed, all persons who were on board agree in saying 
that Monseigneur the Prince de Joinville most worthily 
acquitted himself of the great and honourable mission which 
had been confided to him. All aflirm not only that the 
commandant of the expedition did everything at St. Helena 
which as a Frenchman he was bound to do in order that the 
remains of the Emperor should receive all the honours due to 
them, but moreover that he accomplished his mission with all 
the measured solemnity, all the pious and severe dignity, that 
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the son of the Emperor himself would have shown upon a 
like occasion. The commandant had also comprehended 
that the remains of the Emperor must never fall into the 
hands of the stranger, and being himself decided rather to 
sink his ship than to give up his precious deposit, he had in- 
spired every one about him with the same energetic resolution 
that he had himself taken " against an extreme eventuality. 



>} f 



Monseigneur, my dear, is really one of the finest young 
fellows it is possible to see. A tall, broad-chested, slim- 
waisted, brown-faced, dark-eyed, young prince, with a 
great beard (and other martial qualities no doubt) beyond 
his years. As he strode into the Chapel of the Invalides 
on Tuesday at the head of his men, he made no small 
impression, I can tell you, upon the ladies assembled to 
witness the ceremony. Nor are the crew of the * Belle 
Poule ' less agreeable to look at than their commander. 
A more clean, smart, active, well-limbed set of lads 
never 'did dance' upon the deck of the famed 'Belle 
Poule ' in the days of her memorable combat with the 
' Saucy Arethusa.' 

* These five hundred sailors,' sa^^s a French newspaper, 
speaking of them in the proper French way, *• sword in hand, 
in the severe costume of board-ship {la severe tenue du bord)^ 
seemed proud of the mission that they had just accomplished. 
Their blue jackets, their red cravats, the turned-down collars 
of blue skirts edged with white, above all their resolute 
appearance and martial air, gave a favourable specimen of the 
present state of our marine — a marine of which so much 
might be expected and from which so little has been required.* 
— Le Commerce^ i6th December. 

There they were, sure enough ; a cutlass upon one 
hip, a pistol on the other — a gallant set of young men 
indeed. I doubt, to be sure, whether the skvlre tenue du 
hard requires that the seamen should be always furnished 
with these ferocious weapons, which in sundry maritime 
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manoeuvres, such as going to sleep in your hammock for 
instance, or twinkling a binnacle, or luffing a marlinspike, 
or keel-hauling a maintopgallant (all naval operations, 
my dear, which any sea-iaring novelist will explain to 
you), — I doubt, I say, whether these weapons are always 
worn by sailors, and have heard that they are commonly, 
and very sensibly too, locked up until they are wanted. 
Take another example ; suppose artillerymen were 
incessantly compelled to walk about with a pyramid of 
twenty.four-pound shot in one pocket, a lighted fuse and 
a few barrels of gunpowder in the other — these objects 
would, as you may imagine, greatly inconvenience the 
artilleryman in his peaceful state. 

The newspaper writer is therefore most likely mistaken 
in saying that the seamen were in the shiere tenue du bord^ 
or by * bord * meaning * abordage * — which operation they 
were not, in a harmless church, hung round wth velvet 
and wax-candles, and filled with ladies, surely called upon 
to perform. Nor indeed can it be reasonably supposed 
that the picked men of the crack frigate of the French 
navy are a * good specimen * of the rest of the French 
marine, any more than a cuirassed colossus at the gate 
of the Horse Guards can be considered a bit sample oi 
the British soldier of the line. The sword and pistol, 
however, had no doubt their efiect — the former was in 
its sheath, the latter not loaded, and I hear that the 
French ladies are quite in raptures with these charming 
loups-di-mer. 

Let the warlike accoutrements then pass. It was 
necessary, perhaps, to strike the Parisians with awe, and 
therefore the crew was armed in this fierce fashion ; but 
why should the Captain begin to swagger as well as his 
men ? and why did the Prince de Joinville lug out sword 
and pistol so early ? or why, if he thought fit to make 
preparations, should the official journals brag of them 
afterwards as proofs of his extraordinary courage. 

Here is the case. The English Government makes 
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him a present of the bones of Napoleon ; English work- 
men work for nine hours without ceasing, and dig the 
coffin out of the ground : the English Commissioner 
hands over the key of the box to the French representa- 
tive. Monsieur Chabot : English horses carry the funeral- 
car down to the sea-shore, accompanied by the English 
Governor, who has actually left his bed to walk in the 
procession and to do the French nation honour. 

After receiving and acknowledging these politenesses, 
the French captain takes his charge on bosird, and the 
first thing we afterwards hear of him is the determina- 
tion ^ qu'il a su fiiire passer * into all his crew, to sink 
rather than yield up the body of the Emperor ' aux mains 
de I'etranger' — into the hands of the foreigner. My 
dear Monseigneur, is not this ^r trop fortf Suppose 
* the foreigner ' had wanted the coffin, could he not have 
kept it i Why show this uncalled-for valour, this extra- 
ordinary alacrity at sinking ? Sink or blow yourself up 
as much as you please, but your Royal Highness must 
see that the genteel thing would have been to wait until 
you were asked to do so, before you ofiiended good-natured 
honest people, who— Heaven help them ! — have never 
shown themselves at all murderously inclined towards 
you. A man knocks down his cabins forsooth, throws 
his tables and chairs overboard, runs guns into the port- 
holes, and calls ^ le quartier du bord ou existaient ces 
chambres, Lacedaemon.* Lacedxmon I There is a 
province, O Prince, in your Royal Other's dominions, a 
fruitful parent of heroes in its time, which would have 
given a much better nickname to your quartier du bord : 
you should have called it Gascony. 

* Sooner than strike we'll all ex-pi-<r 
On board of the Bell-e Pou-le.* 

Such fanfaronnading is very well on the part of Tom 
Dibdin, but a person of your Royal Highness's ^ pious 
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and severe dignity ' should have been above it. If you 
enteruined an idea that war was imminent, would it not 
have been far better to have made your preparations in 
quiet, and when you found the war-rumour blown over, 
Co have said nothing about what you intended to do i 
Fie upon such cheap Lacedxmonianism ! There is no 
poltroon in the world but can brag about what he would 
have done: however, to do your Royal Highness's 
nation justice, they brag and fight too. 

This narrative, my dear Miss Smith, as you will have 
remarked, is not a simple tale merely, but is accompanied 
by many moral and pithy remarks which form its chief 
value, in the writer's eyes at least, and the above account 
of the sham Lacedaemon on board the ' Belle Poule ' has 
a double-barrelled morality, as I conceive. Besides 
justly reprehending the French propensity towards 
braggadocio, it proves very strongly a point on which I 
am the only statesman in Europe who has strongly 
insisted. In the ^ Paris Sketch Book ' it was stated that 
thi Fnnch hate us. They hate us, my dear, profoundly 
and desperately, and there never was such a hollow 
humbug in the world as the French alliance. Men get 
a character for patriotism in France merely by hating 
'England. Directly they go into strong opposition 
(where, you know, people are always more patriotic than 
on the ministerial side), they appeal to the people, and 
have their hold on the people, by hating England in 
common with them. Why ? It is a long story, and 
the hatred may be accounted for by many reasons, both 
political and social. Any time these eight hundred years 
this ill-will has been going on, and has been transmitted 
on the French side from father to son. On the French 
side, not on ours : we have had no, or few, defeats to 
complain of, no invasions to make us angry ; but you see 
that to discuss such a period of time would demand a 
considerable number of pages, and for the present we 
will avoid the examination of the question. 
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But they hate us, that is the long and short of it ; and 
you see how this hatred has exploded just now, not upon 
a serious cause of difference, but upon an argument : for 
what is the Pasha of Egypt to us or them but a mere 
abstract opinion i For the same reason the Little- 
endians in Lilliput abhorred the Big-endians; and I 
beg you to remark how His Royal Highness Prince 
Ferdinand Mary, upon hearing that this (argument was 
in the course of debate between us, straightway flung 
his furniture overboard and expressed a preference for 
sinking his ship rather than yielding it to the Stranger. 
Nothing came of this wish of his, to be sure ; but the 
intention is everything. Unlucky circumstances denied 
him the power, but he had the will. 

Well, beyond this disappointment, the Prince de 
Joinville had nothing to complain of during the voyage, 
which terminated happily by the arrival of the * Belle 
Poule * at Cherbourg, on the 30th of November, at five 
o'clock in the morning. A telegraph made the glad 
news known at Paris where the Minister of the Interior, 
Tanneguy-Duch^tel (you will read the name, madam, in 
the old Anglo-French wars), had already made * immense 
preparations ' for receiving the body of Napoleon. 

The entry was fixed for the 15th of December. 

On the 8th of December at Cherbourg the body 
was transferred from the 'Belle Poule* frigate to the 
^ Normandie ' steamer. On which occasion the Mayor 
of Cherbourg deposited, in the name of his town, a gold 
laurel branch upon the cofiin — which was saluted by the 
forts and dykes of the place with one thousand guns ! 
There was a treat for the inhabitants. 

There was on board the steamer a splendid receptacle 
for the coffin : ' a temple with twelve pillars and a dome 
to cover it from the wet and moisture, surrounded with 
velvet hangings and silver fringes. At the head was a 
gold cross, at the foot a gold lamp : other lamps were 
kept constantly burning within, and vases of burning 
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incense were hung around. An altar, hung with velvet 
and silver, was at the mizzen-mast of the vessel, and four 
silver gagles at each comer of the altar! It was a compli- 
ment at once to Napoleon and — excuse me for saying so, 
but so the facts are — to Napoleon and to God Almighty. 
Three steamers, the * Normandie/ the * Veloce/ and 
the ^ Courrier,' formed the expedition from Cherbourg 
to Havre, at which place they arrived on the evening of 
the 9th of December, and where the * Velocc ' was 
replaced by the Seine steamer, having in tow one of the 
state - coasters, which was to fire the salute at the 
moment when the body was transferred into one of the 
vessels belonging to the Seine. 

The expedition passed Havre the same night, and 
came to anchor at Val de la Haye, on the Seine, three 
leagues below Rouen. 

Here the next morning (lOth), it was met by the 
flotilla of steamboats of the Upper Seine, consisting 
of the three *Dorades,* the three *Etoiles,' the 
* Elbeuvien,' the * Parisien,' the * Parisienne,' and 
the ^Zampa.' The Prince de Joinville, and the 
persons of the expedition, embarked immediately in 
the flotilla, which arrived the same day at Rouen. 

At Rouen, salutes were fired, the National Guard on 
both sides of the river paid military honours to the 
body ; and over the middle of the suspension-bridge a 
magnificent cenotaph was erected, decorated with flags, 
fiisces, violet hangings, and the Imperial arms. Before 
the cenotaph the expedition stopped, and the absolution 
was given by the archbishop and the clergy. After a 
couple of hours* stay, the expedition proceeded to Pont 
(de i'Arche. On the nth it reached Vernon, on the 
1 2th Mantes, on the 13th Maisons-sur-Seine. 

'Everywhere,* says the ofiicial account from which 
the above particulars are borrowed, * the authorities, the 
National Guard, and the people flocked to the passage 
of the flotilla, desirous to render the honours due to his 
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lory, which is the glory of France. In seeing^ its hero 
eturn, the nation seemed to have found its ralladium 
gain, — the sainted relics of victory.' 

At length, on the 14th, the coffin was transferred 
roixi the * Dorade ' steamer on board the Imperial vessel 
Trived from Paris. In the evening the Imperial vessel 
xrived at Courbevoie, which was the last stage of the 
ourney. 

Here it was that Monsieur Guizot went to examine 
the vessel, and was very nearly flung into the Seine, as 
report goes, by the patriots assembled there. It is now 
lying on the river, near the Invalides, amidst the drifting 
ice, whither the people of Paris are flocking out to 
see It. 

Tbt vessel is of a very elegant antique form, and I 
can give you on the Thames no better idea of it than 
by requesting you to fancy an immense wherry, of 
which the stern has been cut straight off, and on which 
a temple on steps has been elevated. At the figure- 
head is an immense gold eagle, and at the stern is a 
little terrace, filled with evergreens and a profusion of 
banners. Upon pedestals along the sides of the vessel 
are tripods in which incense was burned, and underneath 
them are garlands of flowers called here ^ immortals.' 
Four eagles surmount the temple, and a great scroll or 
garland, held in their beaks, surrounds it. It is hung 
with velvet and gold ; four gold caryatides support the 
entry of it ; and in the midst, upon a large platform 
hung with velvet, and bearing the Imperial arms, stood 
the co£Sn. A steamboat carrying two hundred musicians 
playing funeral marches and military symphonies, pre- 
ceded this magnificent vessel to Courbevoie, where a 
funereal temple was erected, and ^a statue of Notre 
Dame de Grace, before which the seamen of the ^^ Belle 
Poule" inclined themselves, in order to thank her for 
havine granted them a noble and glorious voyage.' 
Early on the morning of the 15 th December, amidst 
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clouds of incense, and thunder of cannon, and innumer- 
able shouts of people, the coffin was transferred from the 
barge, and carried by the seamen of the * Belle Poule ' to 
the Imperial Car. 

And now having conducted our hero almost to the 
gates of Paris, I must tell you what preparations were 
made in the capital to receive him. 

Ten days before the arrival of the body, as you walked 
across the Deputies' Bridge, or over the Esplanade of 
the Invalides, you saw on the bridge eight, on the 
Esplanade thirty-two, mysterious boxes erected, virherein 
a couple of score of sculptors were at work night and 
day. 

In the middle of the Invalides Avenue, there used to 
stand, on a kind of shabby fountain or pump, a bust 
of Lafayette, crowned with some dirty wreaths of 
Mmmortals,' and looking down at the little streamlet 
which occasionally dribbled below him. The spot of 
ground was now clear, and Lafayette and the pump had 
been consigned to some cellar, to make way for the 
mighty procession that was to pass over the place of 
their habitation. 

Strange coincidence I If I had been Mr. Victor 
Hugo, my dear, or a poet of any note, I would, in a 
few hours, have made an impromptu concerning that 
Lafiaiyette-crowned pump, and compared its lot now 
to the fortune of its patron some fifty years back. From 
him then issued, as from his fountain now, a feeble 
dribble of pure words; then, as now, some faint circle 
of disciples were willing to admire him. Certainly in 
the midst of the war and storm without, this pure fount 
of eloquence went dribbling, dribbling on, till all of a 
sudden the revolutionary workmen knocked down 
statue and fountain, and the gorgeous. Imperial caval- 
cade trampled over the spot where they stood. 

As for the Champs Elysees, there viras no end to the 
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^reparations : the first day you saw a couple of hundred 
scaffoldings erected at intervals between the handsome 
gilded gas-lamps that at present ornament that avenue ; 
next day, all these scaffoldings were filled with brick and 
niortar. Presently, over the bricks and mortar rose 
pediments of statues, legs of goddesses, legs and bodies 
of goddesses ; legs, bodies, and busts of goddesses. 
Finally, on the 13th December, goddesses complete. 
On the 14th, they were painted marble-colour ; and the 
basements of wood and canvas on which they stood were 
made to resemble the same costly material. The 
funereal urns were ready to receive the frankincense and 
precious odours which were to burn in them. A vast 
number of white columns stretched down the avenue, 
each bearing a bronze buckler, on which was written, in 
gold letters, one of the victories of the Emperor, and 
each decorated with enormous Imperial flags. On these 
columns golden eagles were placed ; and the newspapers 
did not fail to remark the ingenious position in which the 
royal birds had been set ; for while those on the right- 
hand side of the way had their heads turned towards the 
procession, as if to watch its coming, those on the left 
were looking exactly the other way, as if to regard its 
progress. Do not fancy I am joking : this point was 
gravely and emphatically urged in many newspapers ; 
and I do believe no mortal Frenchman ever thought it 
anything but sublime. 

Do not interrupt me, sweet Miss Smith. I feel that 
ou are angry. I can see from here the pouting of your 
ips, and know what you are going to say. You are 
going to say, ^ I will read no more of this Mr. Titmarsh ; 
there is no subject, however solemn, but he treats it with 
flippant irreverence, and no character, however great, at 
whom he does not sneer.' 

Ah, my dear ! you are young now and enthusiastic ; 
and your Titmarsh is old, very old, sad and grey-headed. 
I have seen a poor mother buy a halfjpenny wreath at the 



I 
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gate of Montmartre burying-ground, and go ^vitb it to 
her little child's grave, and hang it there over the little 
humble stone ; and if ever you saw me scorn the mean 
ofiering of the poor shabby creature, I will give you 
leave to be as angry as you will. They say that on the 
passage of Napoleon's coffin down the Seine, old soldiers 
and country people walked miles from their villages just 
to catch a sight of the boat which carried his body, and to 
kneel down on the shore and pray for him. God forbid 
that we should quarrel with such prayers and sorrows, or 
question their sincerity. Something great and good 
must have been in this man, something loving and 
kindly, that has kept his name so cherished in the 
popular memory, and gained him such lasting reverence 
and affection. 

But, madam, one may respect the dead without feel- 
ing awe-stricken at the plumes of the hearse ; and I see 
no reason why one should sympathise with the train of 
mutes and undertakers, however deep may be their 
mourning. Look, I pray you, at the manner in which 
the French nation has performed Napoleon's funeral. 
Time out of mind, nations have raised, in memory of 
their heroes, august mausoleums, grand pyramids, 
splendid statues of gold or marble, sacrificing whatever 
they had that was most costly and rare, or that was most 
beautiful in art, as tokens of their respect and love for 
the dead person. What a fine example of this sort of 
sacrifice is that (recorded in a book of which Simplicity 
is the great characteristic] of the poor woman who 
brought her pot of precious ointment — her all, and laid it 
at the feet of the Object which, upon earth, she most 
loved and respected. * Economists and calculators ' there 
were even in those days who (][uarrelled with the manner 
in which the poor woman lavished so much ^ capital ; ' 
but you will remember how nobly and generously the 
sacrifice was appreciated, and how the economists were 
put to shame. 
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With regard to the funeral ceremony that has just 
been performed here, it is said that a famous public 
personage and statesman, Monsieur Thiers indeed, spoke 
with the bitterest indignation of the general style of the 
preparations, and of their mean and tawdry character. 
He would have had a pomp as magnificent, he said, as 
that of Rome at the triumph of Aurelian ; he would 
have decorated the bridges and avenues through which 
the procession was to pass, with the costliest marbles and 
the finest works of art, and have had them to remain 
there for ever as monuments of the great funeral. 

The economists and calculators might here interpose 
with a great deal of reason; for indeed there was no 
reason why a nation should impoverish itself to do 
honour to the memory of an individual for whom, after 
all, it can feel but a qualified enthusiasm : but it surely 
might have employed the large sum voted for the pur- 
pose more wisely and generously, and recorded its 
respect for Napoleon by some worthy and lasting 
memorial, rather than have erected yonder thousand 
vain heaps of tinsel, paint, and plaster, that are already 
cracking and crumbling in the frost at three days old. 

Scarcely one of the statues, indeed, deserves to last a 

month ; some are odious distortions and caricatures, 

which never should have been allowed to stand for a 

moment. On the very day of the fitey the wind was 

shaking the canvas pedestals, and the flimsy woodwork 

had begun to gape and give way. At a little distance, 

to be sure, you could not see the cracks : and pedestals 

and statues hoied like marble. At some distance you 

could not tell but that the wreaths and eagles were 

gold embroidery, and not gilt paper — the great tricolour 

flags damask, and not striped calico. One would think 

that these sham splendours betokened sham respect, if 

one had not known that the name of Napoleon is held 

in real reverence, and observed somewhat of the 

character of the nation. Real feelings they have, but 
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they distort them by exaggeration : real courage, which 
they render ludicrous by intolerable braggadocio ; and I 
think the above official account of the Prince de 
Joinville's proceedings, of the manner in which the 
Emperor's remains have been treated in their voyage to 
the capital, and of the preparations made to receive him 
in it, will give my dear Miss Smith some means of 
understanding the social and moral condition of this 
worthy people of France. 



Ill 

ON THE FUNERAL CEREMONY 

Shall I tell you, my dear, that when Francis woke me 
at a very early hour on this eventful morning, while the 
keen stars were still glittering overhead, a half-moon, as 
sharp as a razor, beaming in the frosty sky, and a wicked 
north wind blowing that blew the blood out of one's 
fingers, and froze your leg as you put it out of bed 9 — 
shall I tell you, my dear, that when Francois called me 
and said, ^v lavot cafe. Monsieur Titemasse, buvez-le, 
tiens, il est tout chaud,' I felt myself, after imbibing the 
hot breakfast, so comfortable under three blankets and a 
mackintosh, that for at least a quarter of an hour no man 
in Europe could say whether Titmarsh would or would 
not be present at the burial of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Besides, my dear, the cold, there was another reason 
for doubting. Did the French nation, or did they not, 
intend to offer up some of us English over the Imperial 
grave? And were the games to be concluded by a 
massacre? It was said in the newspapers, that Lord 
Granville had despatched circulars to all the English 
residents in Paris, begging them to keep their homes. 
The French journals announced this news, and warned 
us charitably of the fate intended for us. Had Lord 
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Granville written ? Certainly not to me. Or had he 
written to all except me? And was I the victim — the 
doomed one ? — to be seized directly I showed my face in 
the Champs Elysees, and torn in pieces by French 
Patriotism to the frantic chorus of the ^ Marseillaise ' ? 
Depend on it, madam, that high and low in this city on 
Tuesday were not altogether at their ease, and that the 
bravest felt no ^mall tremor ! And be sure of this, that 
as His Majesty Louis Philippe took his nightcap off his 
Royal head that morning, he prayed heartily that he 
might, at night, put it on in safety. 

Well, as my companion and I came out of doors, being 
bound for the Church of the Invalides, for which a 
Deputy had kindly furnished us with tickets, we saw the 
very prettiest sight of the whole day, and I can't refrain 
from mentioning it to my dear tender-hearted Miss 
Smith. 

In the same house where I lived (but about five storeys 

nearer the ground), lodges an English family, consisting 

of — I. A great-grandmother, a hale handsome old lady 

of seventy, the very best-dressed and neatest old lady in 

Paris. 2. A grandfather and grandmother, tolerably 

young to bear that title. 3. A daughter. And 4. Two 

little great-grand, or grandchildren, that may be of the 

age of three and one, and belong to a son and daughter 

who are in India. The grandfather, who is as proud of 

his wife as he was thirty years ago when he married, and 

pays her compliments still twice or thrice in a day, and 

when he leads her into a room looks round at the persons 

assembled, and says in his heart, ^ Here, gentlemen, 

here is my wife — show me such another womf»n in 

England,' — this gentleman had hired a room on the 

Champs Elys^es, for he would not have his wife catch 

cold by exposing her to the balconies in the open 

air. 

When I came to the street, I found the family 
assembled in the following order of march : 
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-No. I, the great-grandmother walking daintily along, 



supported by No, 3, her granddaughter. 

^A nurse carrying No. 4 junior, who was sound asleep : 

and a huge basket containing saucepans, bottles of milk, 
parcels of infants' food, certain dimity napkins, a child's coral, 
and a little horse belonging to No. 4 senior. 

^A servant bearing a basket of condiments. 

No. 2, grandfather, spick and span, clean shaved, hat 

brushed, white buckskin gloves, bamboo cane, brown great- 
coat, walking as upright and solemn as may be, having his 
lady on his arm. 

No. 4 senior, with mottled legs and a tartan costume, 

who was frisking about between his grandpapa's legs, who 
heartily wished him at home. 

* My dear/ his face seemed to say to his lady, ' I think 
you might have left the little things in the nursery, for 
we shall have to squeeze through a terrible crowd in the 
Champs Elysees.' 

The lady was going out for a day's pleasure, and her 
face was full of care : she had to look first after her old 
mother who was walking ahead, then after No. 4 junior 
with the nurse — he might fall into all sorts of danger, wake 
up, cry, catch cold ; nurse might slip down, or Heaven 
knows what. Then she had to look her husband in the 
face, who had gone to such expense and been so kind for 
her sake, and make that gentleman believe she iivas 
thoroughly happy ; and, finsilly, she had to keep an eye 
upon No. 4 senior, who, as she was perfectly certain, 
was about in two minutes to be lost for ever, or trampled 
to pieces in the crowd. 

These events took place in a quiet little street leading 
into the Champs £lys£es, the entry of which we had 
almost reached by this time. The four detachments 
above described, which had been straggling a little in their 
passage down the street, closed up at the end of it, and stood 

for a moment huddled together. No. 3, Miss X , 

began speaking to her companion the great*grandmother. 



■i«W 
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^ Hush, my dear,' said that old lady, looking round 
ilarmed at her daughter. ^ Speak French.^ And she 
straightway began nervously to make a speech which she 
supposed to be in that language, but which was as much 
ike French as Iroquois. Tlie whole secret was out : 
jTou could read it in the grandmother's face, who was 
joing all she could to keep from crying, and looked as 
Frightened as she dared to look. The two elder ladies 
had settled between them that there was going to be a 
general English slaughter that day, and had brought the 
children with them, so that they might all be murdered 
in company. 

God bless you, O women, moist-eyed and tender- 
hearted ! In those gentle silly tears of yours there is 
something touches one, be they never so foolish. I don't 
think there were many such natural drops shed that day 
as those which just made their appearance in the grand- 
mother's eyes, and then went back again as if they had 
been ashamed of themselves, while the good lady and her 
little troop walked across the road. Think how happy 
she will be when night comes, and there has been no 
murder of English, and the brood is all nestled under her 
wings sound asleep, and she is lying awake thanking God 
that the day and its pleasures and pains are over. Whilst 
we were considering these things, the grand&ther had 
suddenly elevated No. 4 senior upon his left shoulder, 
and I saw the tartan hat of that young gentleman, and 
the bamboo cane which had been transferred to him, high 
over the heads of the crowd on the opposite side through 
which the party moved. 

After this little procession had passed away— you may 
laugh at it, but upon my word and conscience. Miss 
Smith, I saw nothing in the course of the day which 
aJBFected me more — ^after this little procession had passed 
away, the other came, accompanied by gun-banging, 
flag-waving, incense-burning, trumpets pealing, drums 
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rolling, and at the close, received by tfac voice of ^ 
hundred choristers, sweetly modulated to the tones of 
fifteen score of fiddlers. Then you saw horse and foot, 
jackboots and bearskin, cuirass and bayonet, national 
guard and line, marshals and generals, alt over gold, 
smart aides-de-camp galloping about like mad, and high 
in the midst of all, ridingon his golden buckler, Solomon 
in all his glory, forsooth — Imperial Csesar, with his 
crown over his head, laurels and standards waving about 
his gorgeous chariot, and a million of people looking on 
in wonder and awe. 

His Majesty the Emperor and King reclined on his 
shield, with his head a little elevated. His Majesty's 
skull is voluminous, his forehead broad and large. We 
remarked that His Imperial Majesty's brow was of a 
yellowish colour, which appearance was also visible about 
the orbits of the eyes. He kept his eyelids constantly 
closed, by which we had the opportunity of observing 
that the upper lids were garnished with eyelashes. 
Years and climate have effected upon the ftice of this 
great monarch only a trifling alteration j we may say, 
indeed, that Time has touched His Imperial and Royal 
Majesty with the lightest feather in bis wing. In the 
nose of the Conqueror of Austerlitz we remarked very 
little alteration ; it is of the beautiful shape which we 
remember it possessed five-and-twcnty years since, ere 
unfortunate circumstances induced him to leave us for 
awhile. The nostril and the tube of the nose appear to 
have undergone some slight alteration, but in examining 
a beloved object the eye of affection is perhaps too 
critical. Five rEmpereur I the soldier of Marengo is 
among us again. His lips are thinner, perhaps, than 
they were before ! how white his teeth are ! you can 
just see three of them pressing his under lip ; and pray 
remark the fulness of his cheeks and the round contour 
of his chin. Oh, those beautiful white hands I many a 
time have they patted the cheek of poor Josephine, and 
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played with the black ringlets of her hair. She is dead 
now, and cold, poor creature ; and so are Hortense and 
bold Eugene, ^than whom the world never saw a 
curtier knight/ as was said of King Arthur's Sir 
Lancelot. What a day would it have been for those 
three could they but have lived until now, and seen their 
hero returning ! Where's Ney ? His wife sits looking 
out from Monsieur Flahaut's window yonder, but the 
bravest of the brave is not with her. Murat too is 
absent : honest Joachim loves the Emperor at heart, and 
repents that he was not at Waterloo : who knows but 
that at the sight of the handsome swordsman those 
stubborn English * canaille ' would have given way ? 
A king. Sire, is, you know, the greatest of slaves — 
State afFairs of consequence — His Majesty the King of 
Naples is detained no doubt. When we last saw the 
King, however, and His Highness the Prince of 
Elchingen, they looked to have as good health as ever 
they had in their lives, and we heard each of them 
calmly calling out * Fire ! ' as they have done in number- 
less battles before. 

Is it possible ? can the Emperor forget ? We don't 
like to break it to him, but has he forgotten all about 
the farm at Pizzo, and the garden of the Observatory ? 
Yes, truly : there he lies on his golden shield, never 
stirring, never so much as lifting his eyelids, or opening 
his lips any wider. 

O vanitas vanitatum ! Here is our Sovereign in all his 
glory, and they fired a thousand guns at Cherbourg, and 
never woke him ! 

However, we are advancing matters by several hours, 
and you must give just as much credence as you please to 
the subjoined remarks concerning the procession, seeing 
that your humble servant could not possibly be present 
at it, being bound for the church elsewhere. 

Programmes, however, have been published of the 
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affair^ and your Tivid fancy will not fail to give life to 
them, and the whole magnificent train will pass before 
you. 

Fancy, then, that the guns are fired at Neuilly : the 
body landed at daybreak from the funereal barge, and 
transferred to the car; and fancy the car, a huge 
Juggernaut of a machine, rolling on four wheels of an 
antique shape, which supported a basement adorned with 
golden eagles, banners, laurels, and velvet hangings. 
Above the hangings stand twelve golden statues with 
raised arms supporting a huge shield, on which the 
coffin lay. On the coffin was the Imperial crown, 
covered with violet velvet crape, and the whole vast 
machine was drawn by horses in superb housings, led by 
valets in the Imperial livery. 

Fancy at the head of the procession, first of all — 

The Gendarmerie of the Seine, with their trumpets and 
Colonel. 

The Municipal Guard (horse), vrith their trumpets, 
standard, and Colonel. 

Two squadrons of the 7th Lancers, with Colonel, 
standard, and music. 

The Commandant of Paris and his Staff! 

A battalion of Infantry of the Line, with their flag, 
sappers, drums, music, and Colonel. 

The Municipal Guard (foot), with flag, drums, and 
Colonel. 

The Sapper-pumpers, with ditto. 

Then picture to yourself more squadrons of Lancers and 
Cuirassiers. The General of the Division and 
his Staff"; all officers of all arms employed at Paris, 
and unattached ; the Military School of St. Cyr, 
the Polytechnic School, the School of the Etat- 
Major ; and the Professors and Staff* of each. Go 
on imagining more battalions of Infantry, of 
Artillery, companies of Engineers, squadrons of 
Cuirassiers, ditto of the Cavalry, of the National 
Guard, and the first and second legions of ditto. 
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Fancy a carriage, containing the Chaplain of the St. 
Helena expedition, the only clerical gentleman that 
formed a part of the procession. 

Fancy you hear the funereal music, and then figure in 
your mind's eye— 

The Emperor's Charger, that is, Napoleon's own 
saddle and bridle (when First Consul), upon a white 
horse. The saddle (which has been kept ever since 
in the Garde Meuble of the Crown) is of amaranth 
velvet, embroidered in gold : the holsters and 
housings are of the same rich material. On them 
you remark the attributes of War, Commerce, 
Science, and Art. The bits and stirrups are silver- 
gilt chased. Over the stirrups, two eagles were 
placed at the time of the Empire. The horse was 
covered with a violet crape embroidered vrith golden 
bees. 

After this came more Soldiers, General Officers, Sub- 
Officers, Marshals, and what was said to be the 
prettiest sight almost of the whole, the banners of 
the eighty-six Departments of France. These are 
due to the invention of Monsieur Thiers, and were 
to have been accompanied by federates from each 
Department. But the Government very wisely 
mistrusted this and some other projects of Monsieur 
Thiers ; and as for a federation, my dear, it has been 
tried. 

Next comes — 

His Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville. 

The 500 sailors of the * Belle Poule ' marching in double 
file on each side of 

THE CAR. 

[Hush ! the enormous crowd thrills as it passes, and only 
some few voices cry Five TEmpereuri Shining 
golden in the frosty sun — with hundreds of 
thousands of eyes upon it, from houses aud house- 
tops, from balconies, black, purple, and tricolour, 
from tops of leafless trees, from behind long lines of 
glittering bayonets under shakos and bearskin caps. 
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horn behind the Line and the National Guard again, 
pushing, struggling, heaving, panting, eager, the 
heads of an enormous multitude stretching out to 
meet and follow it, admidst long avenues of 
columns and statues gleaming white, of 
standards rainbow-coloured, of golden 
eagles, of pale funereal urns, of dis- 
charging odours amidst huge 
volumes of pitch-black 
smoke, 

THE GREAT IMPERIAL CHARIOT 

ROLLS MAJESTICALLY ON. 

The cords of the pall are held by two Marshals, an 
Admiral, and General Bertrand ; who are followed 
by- 

The Prefects of the Seine and Police, &c. 

The Mayors of Paris, &c. 

The Members of the old Guard, &c. 

A Squadron of Light Dragoons, &c. 

Lieutenant-General Schneider, &c. 

More cavalry, more infantry, more artillery, more every- 
body ; and as the procession passes, the Line and 
the National Guard forming line on each side of 
the road fall in and follow it, until it arrives at the 
Church of the Invalides, where the last honours are 
to be paid to it.] 

Among the company assembled under the dome of 
that edifice, the casual observer would not perhaps have 
remarked a gentleman of the name of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, who nevertheless was there. But as, my dear 
Miss Smith, the descriptions in this letter, from the 
words in page 333, line 3 — the parity moved — up to the 
words paid to ity on this page, have purely emanated from 
your obedient servant's fancy, and not from his personal 
observation (for no being on earth, except a newspaper 
reporter, can be in two places at once), permit me now 
to communicate to you what little circumstances fell 
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under my own particular view on the day of the 15th of 
December. 

As we came out, the air and the buildings round about 
were tinged with purple, and the clear sharp half-moon 
before mentioned was still in the sky, where it seemed 
to be lingering as if it would catch a peep of the com- 
mencement of the famous procession. The Arc de 
Triomphe was shining in a keen frosty sunshine, and 
looking as clean and rosy as if it had just made its toilette. 
The canvas or pasteboard image of Napoleon, of which 
only the gilded legs had been erected the night previous, 
was now visible, body, head, crown, sceptre and all, and 
made an imposing show. Long gilt banners were 
flaunting about, with the Imperial cipher and eagle, and 
the names of the battles and victories glittering in gold. 
The long avenues of the Champs Elysees had been 
covered with sand for the convenience of the great pro- 
cession that was to tramp across it that day. Hundreds 
of people were marching to and fro, laughing, chattering, 
singing, gesticulating as happy Frenchmen do. There 
is no better sight than a French crowd on the alert for a 
festival, and nothing more catching than their good- 
humour. As for the notion which has been put forward 
by some of the Opposition newspapers that the populace 
were on this occasion unusually solemn or sentimental, it 
would be paying a bad compliment to the natural gaiety of 
the nation, to say that it was, on the morning at least of 
the 15th of December, afiected in any such absurd way. 
Itinerant merchants were shouting out lustily their 
commodites of cigars and brandy, and the weather was 
so bitter cold, that they could not fail to find plenty of 
customers. Carpenters and workmen were still making 
a huge banging and clattering among the sheds which 
were built for the accommodation of the visitors. Some 
of these sheds were hung with black, such as one sees 
before churches in funerals ; some were robed in violet, 
in compliment to the Emperor whose mourning they put 
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on. Most of them had fine tricolour hangings, with 
appropriate inscriptions to the glory of the French arms. 

All along the Champs £lys6es were urns of plaster-of- 
Paris destined to contain funereal incense and flames; 
columns decorated with huge flags of blue, red, and 
white, embroidered with shining crowns, eagles, and N's 
in gilt paper, and statues of plaster representing Nymphs, 
Triumphs, Victories or other female personages, painted 
in oil so as to represent marble. Real marble could have 
had no better effect, and the appearance of the whole 
was lively and picturesque in the extreme. On each 
pillar was a buckler of the colour of bronze, bearing the 
name and date of a battle in gilt letters : you had to 
walk through a mile-long avenue of these glorious 
reminiscences, telling of spots where, in the great imperial 
days, throats had been victoriously cut. 

As we passed down the avenue, several troops of 
soldiers met us : the garde municipale a chevaly in brass 
helmets and shining jackboots, noble-looking men, large, 
on large horses, the pick of the old army, as I have heard, 
and armed for the special occupation of peace-keeping : 
not the most glorious, but the best part of the soldier's 
duty, as I fancy. Then came a regiment ot 
Carabineers, one of Infantry — little, alert, brown-faced, 
good-humoured men, their band at their head playing 
sounding marches. These were followed by a regiment 
or detachment of the Municipals on foot — two or three 
inches taller than the men of the Line, and conspicuous 
for their neatness and discipline. By-and-by came a 
squadron or so of dragoons of the National Guards; 
they are covered with straps, buckles, aiguillettes, and 
cartouche-boxes, and made under their tricolour cock's- 
plumes a show sufficiently warlike. The point which 
chiefly struck me on beholding these military men of the 
National Guard and the Line, was the admirable manner 
in which they bore a cold that seemed to me as sharp as 
the weather in the Russian retreat, through which cold 
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the troops were trotting without trembling, and in the 
utmost cheerfulness and good-humour. An aide-de 
camp galloped past in white pantaloons. By heavens ! 
it made me shudder to look at him. 

With this profound reflection, we turned away to the 
right towards the hanging bridge (where we met a 
detachment of voung men of the Ecole de I'Etat Major, 
fine-looking lads, but sadly disfigured by the wearing of 
stays or belts, that make the waists of the French dandies 
of a most absurd tenuity), and speedily passed into the 
avenue of statues leading up to the Invalides. All these 
were statues of warriors from Ney to Charlemagne, 
modelled in clay for the nonce, and placed here to meet 
the corpse of the greatest warrior of all. Passing these, 
we had to walk to a little door at the back of the 
Invalides, where was a crowd of persons plunged in the 
deepest mourning, and pushing for places in the chapel 
within. 

The chapel is spacious and of no great architectural 
pretensions, but was on this occasion gorgeously 
decorated in honour of the great person to whose body 
it was about to give shelter. 

We had arrived at nine : the ceremony was not to 
begin, they said, till two : we had five hours before us to 
see all that from our places could be seen. 

We saw that the roof, up to the first lines of 
architecture, was hung with violet ; beyond this was 
black. We saw N's eagles, bees, laurel wreaths, and 
other such Imperial emblems, adorning every nook and 
corner of the edifice. Between the arches, on each side 
of the aisle, were painted trophies, on which were written 
the names of some of Napoleon's Generals and of their 
principal deeds of arms — :and not their deeds of arms alone, 
pardiy but their coats of arms too. O stars and garters ! 
but this is too much. What was Ney's paternal coat, 
prithee, or honest Junot's quarterings, or the venerable 
escutcheon of King Joachim's father, the innkeeper ? 
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You and I, dear Miss Smith, know the exact value of 
heraldic bearings. We know that chough the greatest 
pleasure of all is to act like a gentleman, it is a pleasure, 
nay a merit, to be one — to come of an old stock, to have 
an honourable pedigree, to be able to say that centuries 
back our fathers had gentle blood, and to us transmitted 
the same. There is z good in gentility : the man who 
questions it is envious, or a coarse dullard not able to 
perceive the difierence between high breeding and low. 
One has in the same way heard a man brag that he did 
not know the difference between wines, not he — give him 
a good glass of port and he would pitch all your claret to 
the deuce. My love, men often brag about their own 
dulness in this way. 

In the matter of gentlemen, democrats cry ' Psha ! 
Give us one of Nature's gentlemen, and hang your 
aristocrats.' And so indeed Nature does make some 
gentlemen — a few here and there. But Art makes 
most. Good birth, that is, good handsome well-formed 
fathers and mothers, nice cleanly nursery-maids, good 
meals, good physicians, good education, few cares, 
pleasant easy habits of life, and luxuries not too great or 
enervating, but only refining — a course of these going on 
for a few generations are the best gentlemen-makers in 
the world, and beat Nature hollow. 

If, respected madam, you say that there is something 
better than gentility in this wicked world, and that 
honesty and personal worth are more valuable than all 
the politeness and high-breeding that ever wore red- 
heeled pumps, knight's spurs, or Hoby's boots, Titmarsh 
for one is never going to say you nay. If you even 
go so far as to say that the very existence of this super- 
genteel society among us, from the slavish respect that 
we pay to it, from the dastardly manner in which we 
attempt to imitate its airs and ape its vices, goes hr to 
destroy honesty of intercourse, to make us meanly 
ashamed of our natural affections and honest harmless 
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usages, and so does a great deal more harm than it is 
possible it can do good by its example — perhaps, madam, 
you speak with some sort of reason. Potato myself, I 
can't help seeing that the tulip yonder has the best place 
in the garden, and the most sunshine and the most water, 
and the best tending — and not liking him over well. 
But I can't help acknowledging that Nature has given 
him a much finer dress than ever I can hope to have, and 
of this, at least, must give him the benefit. 

Or say, we are so many cocks and hens, my dear {sans 
arriire pensde), with our crops pretty full, our plumes 
pretty sleek, decent picking here and there in the straw- 
yard, and tolerable snug roosting in the barn> yonder on 
the terrace, in the sun, walks Peacock, stretching his 
proud neck, squealing every now and then in the most 
pert fashionable voice, and flaunting his great super- 
cilious dandified tail. Don't let us be too angry, my 
dear, with the useless, haughty, insolent creature because 
he despises us. Something is there about Peacock that 
we don't possess. Strain your neck ever so, you can't 
make it as long or as blue as his — cock your tail as much 
as you please, and it will never be half so fine to look at. 
But the most absurd, disgusting, contemptible sight in 
the world would you and I be, leaving the barndoor for 
my Lady's flower-garden, forsaking our natural sturdy 
walk for the peacock's genteel rickety stride, and adopting 
the squeak of his voice in the place of our gallant lusty 
cock-a-doodle-dooing. 

Do you take the allegory ? I love to speak in such, 
and the above types have been presented to my mind 
while sitting opposite a gimcrack coat-of-arms and 
coronet that are painted in the Invalides Church and 
assigned to one of the Emperor's Generals. 

Ventrebleu I madam, what need have they of coats-of- 
arms and coronets, and wretched imitations of old ex- 
ploded aristocratic gewgaws that they had flung out of 
the country — with the heads of the owners in them 
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sometimes, for indeed they were not particular — a score 
of years before ? What business, forsooth, had they to 
be meddling with gentility and aping its ways, who had 
courage, merit, daring, genius sometimes, and a pride of 
their own to support, if proud they were inclined to be ? 
A clever young man (who was not of high &mily him- 
self, but had been bred up genteelly at Eton and the 
University) — young Mr. George Canning, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, sneered at 
^ Roland the Just, with ribbons in his shoes,' and the 
dandies, who then wore buckles, voted the sarcasm 
monstrous killing. It was a joke, my dear, worthy of a 
lacquey, or of a silly smart parvenu, not knowing the 
society into which his luck had cast him (God help him ! 
in later years, they taught him what they were !), and 
fancying in his silly intoxication that simplicity was 
ludicrous and fashion respectable. See, now, fifty years 
are gone, and where are shoe-buckles ? Extinct, defunct, 
kicked into the irrevocable past ofF the toes of all 
Europe ! 

How fetal to the parvenu, throughout history, has 
been this respect for shoe-buckles. Where, for instance, 
would the Empire of Napoleon have been, if Ney and 
Lannes had never sported such a thing as a coat-of-arms, 
and had only written their simple names on their shields, 
after the fashion of Desaix's scutcheon yonder ? — the 
bold Republican who led the crowning charge at 
Marengo, and sent the best blood of the Holy Roman 
Empire to the right-about, before the wretched misbe- 
gotten Imperial heraldry was born that was to prove so 
disastrous to the father of it. It has always been so. 
They won't amalgamate. A country must be governed 
by the one principle or the other. But give, in a 
republic, an aristocracy ever so little chance, and it 
works and plots and sneaks and bullies and sneers itself 
into place, and you find democracy out of doors. Is it 
good that the aristocracy should so triumph ? — that is a 
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question that you may settle according to your own 
notions and taste ; and permit me to say^' I do not care 
twopence how you settle it. Large books have been 
written upon the subject in a variety of languages, and 
coming to a variety of conclusions. Great statesmen 
are there in our country, from Lord Londonderry down 
to Mr. Vincent, each in his degree maintaining his 
different opinion. But here, in the matter of Napoleon, 
is a simple fact:, he founded a great, glorious, strong, 
potent republic, able to cope with the best aristocracies 
in the world, and perhaps to beat them all ; he converts 
his republic into a monarchy, and surrounds his 
monarchy with what he calls aristocratic institutions ; 
and you know what becomes of him. The people 
estranged, the aristocracy faithless (when did they ever 
pardon one who was not of themselves ?) — the Imperial 
fabric tumbles to the ground. If it teaches nothing else, 
my dear, it teaches one a great point of policy — namely, 
to stick by one's party. 

While these thoughts (and sundry others relative to 
the horrible cold of the place, the intense dulness of 
delay, the stupidity of leaving a warm bed and a break- 
^t in order to witness a procession that is much better 
performed at a theatre)— while these thoughts were 
passing in the mind, the church began to fill apace, and 
you saw that the hour of the ceremony was drawing 
near. 

Imprimisy came men with lighted staves, and set fire 
to at least ten thousand wax-candles that were hanging 
in brilliant chandeliers in various parts of the chapel. 
Curtains were dropped over the upper windows as these 
illuminations were effected, and the church was left only 
to the funereal light of the spermaceti. To the right 
was the dome, round the cavity of which sparkling lamps 
were set, that designed the shape of it brilliantly against 
the darkness. In the midst^ and where the altar used to 
stand, rose the catafalque. And why not ? Who is 
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God here but Nipoleon ? and in bim the sceptics have 
already ceased to believe ; but the people does still some- 
what. He and Louis XIV. divide the worship of the 
place between them. 

As for the cataMque, the best that I can say for it is 
that it is really a noble and imposing-looking edifice, 
vcith tall pillars supporting a grand dome, with innumer- 
able escutcheons, standards, and allusions military and 
funereal. A great eagle of course tops the whole: 
tripods burning spirits of wine stand round this kind of 
dead man's throne, and as we saw it (by peering over the 
heads of our neighbour in the front rank), it looked, in 
the midst of the black concave, and under the eflfect of 
half a thousand flashing cross-lights, properly grand and 
tall. The effect of the whole chapel, however (to speak 
the jargon of the painting-room), was spoiled by being 
cut up s there were too many objects for the eye to rest 
upon : the ten thousand wax-candles, for instance, in 
their numberless twinkling chandeliers, the raw tra«- 
chant colours of the new banners, wreaths, bees, N's, and 
other emblems dotting the place all over, and incessantly 
puzzling or rather bothering the beholder. 

High overhead, in a sort of mist, with the glare of 
their original colours worn down by dust and time, hung 
long rows of dim ghostly-looking standards captured in 
old days from the enemy. They were, I thought, the 
best and most solemn part of the show. 

To suppose th^t the people were bound to be solemn 
during the ceremony is to exact from them something 
quite needless and unnatural. The very feet of a squeeze 
dissipates all solemnity. One great crowd is always, as 
I imagine, pretty much like another. In the course of 
the last few years I have seen three : that attending the 
coronation of our present Sovereign, that which went to 
see Courvoisicr banged, and this which witnessed the 
Napoleon ceremony. The people so assembled for 
hours together arc jocular rather than solemn, seeking 
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to pass awa^ the weary time with the best amusements 
that will offer. There was, to be sure, in all the scenes 
above alluded to, just one moment — one particular 
moment — when the universal people feels a shock, and is 
for that second serious. 

But except for that second of time, I declare I saw no 
seriousness here beyond that of ennui. The church 
began to fill with personages of all ranks and conditions. 
First, opposite our seats came a company of fat grenadiers 
of the National Guard, who presently, at the word of 
command, put their muskets down against benches and 
wainscots, until the arrival of the procession. For seven 
hours these men formed the object of the most anxious 
solicitude of all the ladies and gentlemen seated on our 
benches ; they began to stamp their feet, for the cold 
was atrocious, ahd we were frozen where we sat. Some 
of them fell to blowing their fingers; one executed a 
kind of dance, such as one sees often here in cold weather 
— the individual jumps repeatedly upon one leg, and 
kicks out the other violently, meanwhile his hands are 
flapping across his chest, dome fellows opened their 
cartouche-boxes and from them drew eatables of various 
kinds. You can't think how anxious we were to know 
the qualities of the same. ^ Tiens, ce gros qui mange 
une cuisse de volaille ! ' — ^ II a du jambon, celui-la.' ^ I 
should like some, too,' growls an Englishman, ^for I 
hadn't a morsel of breakfast,' and so on. This is the 
way, my dear, that we see Napoleon buried. 

Did you ever see a chicken escape from clown in a 
pantomime and hop over into the pit, or amongst the 
fiddlers? and have you not seen the shrieks of 
enthusiastic laughter that the wondrous incident 
occasions ? We had our chicken, of course : their 
never was a public crowd without one. A poor unhappy 
woman in a greasy plaid cloak, with a battered rose- 
coloured plush bonnet, was seen taking her place among 
the stalls allotted to the grandees. ^Voyez done 
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TAnglaise/ said everybody, and it was too true. You 
could swear that the wretch was an Englishwoman : a 
bonnet was never made or worn so in any other country. 
Half-an-hour's delightful amusement did this lady give 
us all. She was whisked from seat to seat by the 
huissiersj and at every change of place woke a peal of 
laughter. I was glad, however, at the end of the day to 
see the old pink bonnet over a very comfortable seat, 
which somebody had not claimed and she had kept. 

Are not these remarkable incidents? The next 
wonder we saw was the arrival of a set of tottering old 
Invalids, who took their places under us with drawn 
sabres. Then came a superb drum-major, a handsome 
smiling good-humoured giant of a man, his breeches 
astonishingly embroidered with silver lace. Him a 
dozen little drummer-boys followed — ^ the little darlings 1' 
all the ladies cried out in a breath : they were indeed 
pretty little fellows, and came and stood close under us : 
the huge drum-major smiled over his little red-capped 
flock, and for many hours in the most perfect content- 
ment twiddled his moustaches and played with the 
tassels of his cane. 

Now the company began to arrive thicker and thicker. 
A whole covey of Conseillers (TEtat came in, in blue 
coats, embroidered with blue silk ; then came a crowd of 
lawyers in toques and caps, among whom were sundry 
venerable Judges in scarlet, purple velvet, and ermine — a 
kind of Bajazet costume. Look there ! there is the 
Turkish Ambassador in his red cap, turning his solemn 
brown face about and looking preternaturally wise. 
The Deputies walk in in a body. Guizot is not there : 
he passed by just now in full ministerial costume. Pre- 
sently little Thiers saunters back : what a clear, broad, 
sharp-eyed face the fellow has, with his grey hair cut 
down so demure ! A servant passes, pushing through 
the crowd a shabby wheel-chair. It has just brought 
old Moncey, the Governor of the Invalides, the honest 
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»ld man who defended Paris so stoutly in 18 14. He has 
»een very ill, and is worn down almost by infirmities : 
>ut in his illness he was perpetually asking, ^ Doctor, 
hall I live till the 15th ? Give me till then, and I die 
:on tented.' One can't help believing that the old man's 
vish is honest, however one may doubt the piety of 
mother illustrious Marshal, who once carried a candle 
3efore Charles X. in a procession, and has been this 
norning to Neuilly to kneel and pray at the foot of 
Kapoleon's coffin. He might have said his prayers at 
[lome, to be sure ; but don't let us ask too much : that 
dnd of reserve is not a Frenchman's characteristic. 

Bang-bang I At about half-past two a dull sound of 
::annonading was heard without the church, and signals 
took place between the Commandant of the Invalides, of 
the National Guards, and the big drum-major. Looking 
to these troops (the fat Nationals were shufBing into 
line again), the two Commandants uttered, as nearly as 
I could catch them, the following words — 
* Harrum Hump ! ' 

At once all the National bayonets were on the present, 
and the sabres of the old Invalids up. The big drum- 
major looked round at the children, who began very 
slowly and solemnly on their drums. Rub-dub-dub— rub- 
dub-dub — (count two between each) — rub-dub-dub — 
and a great procession of priests came down from the 
altar. 

First there was a tall handsome cross-bearer, bearing 
a long gold cross, of which the front was turned towards 
His Grace the Archbishop. Then came a double row 
of about sixteen incense-boys, dressed in white surplices : 
e first boy about six years old, the last with whiskers 
d of the height of a man. Then followed a regiment 
f priests in black tippets and white gowns : they had 
llack hoods, like the moon when she is at her third 
juartcr, wherewith those who were bald (many were, and 
pt too) covered themselves. All the reverend men held 
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their heads meekly down, and affected to be reading in 
their breviaries. 

After the Priests came some Bishops of the neighbour- 
ing districts, in purple, with crosses sparkling on their 
episcopal bosoms. 

Then came, after more priests, a set of men whom I 
have never seen before — a kind of ghostly heralds, young 
and handsome men, some of them in stiff tabards of black 
and silver, their eyes to the ground, their hands placed at 
right angles with their chests. 

Then came two gentlemen bearing remarkably tall 
candle-sticks, with candles of corresponding size. One 
was burning brightly, but the wind (that chartered 
libertine) had blown out the other, which nevertheless 
kept its place in the procession — I wondered to myself 
whether the reverend gentleman who carried the 
extinguished candle, felt disgusted, humiliated, mortified 
— perfectly conscious that the eyes of many thousands 
of people were bent upon that bit of refractory wax. 
We all of us looked at it with intense interest. 

Another cross-bearer, behind whom came a gentleman 
carrying an instrument like a bedroom candlestick. 

His Grandeur Monseigneur Affre, Archbishop of Paris : 
he was in black and white, his eyes were cast to the 
earth, his hands were together at right angles from his 
chest : on his hands were black gloves, and on the black 
gloves sparkled the sacred episcopal — what do I say ?— 
archiepiscopal ring. On his head was the mitre. It is 
unlike the godly coronet that figures upon the coach 
panels of our own Right Reverend Bench. The Arch- 
bishop's mitre may be about a yard high : formed within 
probably of consecrated pasteboard, it is without covered 
by a sort of watered silk of white and silver. On the 
two peaks at the top of the mitre are two very little 
spangled tassels, that frisk and twinkle about in a very 
agreeable manner. 

Monseigneur stood opposite to us for some time, when 
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I had the opportunity to note the above remarkable 
phenomena. He stood opposite me for some time, keep- 
ing his eyes steadily on the ground, his hands before him, 
a small clerical train following after. Why didn't they 
move ? There was the National Guard keeping on 
presenting arms, the little drummers going on rub-dub- 
dub — rub-dub-dub — in the same steady slow way, and 
the Procession never moved an inch. There was 
evidently, to use an elegant phrase, a hitch somewhere. 



[^ Enter a fat Priest j who bustles up to the Drum-Major.] 

Fat Priest. — Taisez-vous. 

Littie Drummer. — Rub-dub-dub — rub-dub-dub — rub- 
dub-dub, &c. 

Drum Major, — Qu*est-ce done ? 

Fat Priest. — Taisez vous, vous dis-je ; ce n'est pas le 
corps. II n'arrivera pas — pour une heure. 

The little drums were instantly hushed, the procession 
turned to the right-about, and walked back to the altar 
again, the blown-out candle that had been on the near 
side of us before was now on the off side, the National 
Guards set down their muskets and began at their 
sandwiches again. We had to wait an hour and a half 
at least before the great Procession arrived. The guns 
without went on booming all the while at intervals, and 
as we heard each, the audience gave a kind of ^ ahahah 1 * 
such as you hear when the rockets go up at Vauxhall. 

At last the real Procession came. 

Then the drums began to beat as formerly, the 
Nationals to get under arms, the clergymen were sent 
for and went, and presently — yes, there was the tall 
cross-bearer at the head of the procession, and they came 
bad ! 

They chanted something in a weak, snuffling lugu- 
brious manner, to the melancholy bray of a serpent. 
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Crash ! however, Mr. Habeneck and the fiddlers in 
the organ-loft pealed out a wild shrill march, which 
stopped the reverend gentlemen, and in the midst of this 
music — 

And of a great trampling of feet and clattering. 

And of a great crowd of Generals and Officers in fine 
clothes, 

With the Prince de Joinville marching quickly at the 
head of the procession, 

And while everybody's heart was thumping as 'hard as 
possible, 

Napoleon's coffin passed. 

It was done in an instant. A box covered with a 
great red cross — a dingy-looking crown lying on the 
top of it — Seamen on one side and Invalids on the other 
— they had passed in an instant and were up the aisle. 

A faint snufiling sound, as before, was heard from the 
officiating priests, but we knew of nothing more. It is 
said that old Louis Philippe was standing at the cata- 
falque, whither the Prince de Joinville advanced and 
said, ^Sire, I bring you the body of the Emperor 
Napoleon.' 

Louis Philippe answered, ^ I receive it in the name of 
France.' Bertrand put on the body the most glorious 
victorious sword that ever has been forged since the apt 
descendants of the first murderer learned how to 
hammer steel ; and the coffin was placed in the temple 
prepared for it. 

The six hundred singers and the fiddlers now com- 
menced the playing and singing of a piece of music ; 
and a part of the crew of the * Belle Poule ' skipped into 
the places that had been kept for them under us, and 
listened to the music, chewing tobacco. While the 
actors and fiddlers were going on, most of the spirits-of- 
wine lamps on altars went out. 

When we arrived in the open air we passed through 
the court of the Invalides, where thousands of people had 
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been assembled, but where the benches were now quite 
bare. Then we came on to the terrace before the place : 
the old soldiers were firing off the great guns, which 
made a dreadful stunning noise, and frightened some of 
us, who did not care to pass before the cannon and be 
knocked down even by the wadding. The guns were 
fired in honour of the King, who was going home by a 
back door. All the forty thousand people who covered 
the great stands before the Hotel had gone away too. 
Xhe Imperial Barge had been dragged up the river, and 
viras lying lonely along the Quay, examined by some few 
shivering people on the shore. 

It was five o'clock when we reached home : the stars 
were shining keenly out of the frosty sky, and Francois 
told me that dinner was just ready. 

In this manner, my dear Miss Smith, the great 
Napoleon was buried. 

Farewell. 
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was confined there for thirty years in the dungeons of 
Spielberg ; and, escaping thence to England, was, under 
pretence of debt, but in reality from political hatred, 
imprisoned there also in the Tower of London. He 
must not be confounded with any other of the persons 
who laid claim to be children of the unfortunate victim 
of the first Revolution. 

The next claimant, Henri of Bordeaux, is better 
known. In the year 1843 ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ fugitive 
Court in furnished lodgings, in a forgotten district of 
London, called Belgrave Square. Many of the nobles of 
France flocked thither to him, despising the persecutions 
of the occupant of the throne ; and some of the chiefs of 
the British nobility — among whom may be reckoned the 
celebrated and chivalrous Duke of Jenkins — ^aided the 
adventurous young prince with their counsels, their 
wealth, and their valour. 

The third candidate was His Imperial Highness Prince 
John Thomas Napoleon — a fourteenth cousin of the late 
Emperor ; and said by some to be a Prince of the House 
of Gomersal. He argued justly that, as the immediate 
relatives of the celebrated Corsican had declined to 
compete for the crown which was their right, he, Prince 
John Thomas, being next in succession, was, un- 
doubtedly, heir to the vacant imperial throne. And in 
support of his claim, he appealed to the fidelity of 
Frenchmen and the strength of his good sword. 

His Majesty Louis Philippe was, it need not be said, 
the illustrious wielder of the sceptre which the three 
above-named princes desired to wrest from him. It does 
not appear that the sagacious monarch was esteemed by 
his subjects, as such a prince should have been esteemed. 
The light-minded people, on the contrary, were rather 
weary than otherwise of his sway. They were not in 
the least attached to his amiable family, for whom His 
Majesty with characteristic thrift had endeavoured to 
procure satisfactory allowances. And the leading states- 
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men of the country, whom His Majesty had disgusted, 
w^ere suspected of entertaining any but feelings of loyalty 
towards his house and person. 

It was against the above-named pretenders that Louis 
Philippe (now nearly a hundred years old), a prince 
amongst sovereigns, was called upon to defend his crown. 
The city of Paris was guarded, as we all know, by a 
hundred and twenty-four forts, of a thousand guns each 
— provisioned for a considerable time, and all so con- 
structed as to fire, if need were, upon the Palace of the 
Xuileries. Thus, should the mob attack it, as in 
August 1792, and July 1830, the building could be razed 
to the ground in an hour ; thus, too, the capital was 
quite secure from foreign invasion. Another defence 
against the foreigners was the state of the roads. Since 
the English companies had retired, half-a-mile only of 
railroad had been completed in France, and thus any 
army accustomed, as those of Europe now are, to move 
at sixty miles an hour, would have been ennuyid to death 
before they could have marched from the Rhenish, the 
Maritime, the Alpine, or the Pyrenean frontier upon the 
capital of France. The French people, however, were 
indignant at this defect of communication in their 
territory, and said, without the least show of reason, that 
they would have preferred that the five hundred and 
seventy-five thousand billions of francs which had been 
expenaed upon the fortifications should have been laid 
out in a more peaceful manner. However, behind his 
forts, the King lay secure. 

As it is our aim to depict in as vivid a manner as 
possible the strange events of the period, the actions, the 
passions of individuals and parties engaged, we cannot 
better describe them than by referring to contemporary 
documents, of which there is no lack. It is amusing at 
the present day to read in the pages of the Moniteur and 
the Journal des Dihats the accounts of the strange scenes 
which took place. 
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The year 1884 had opened very tranquilly. The 
court ot the Tuileries had been extremely gay. The 
three-and-twenty youngest Princes of England, sons of 
Her Majesty Victoria, had enlivened the balls by their 
presence ; the Emperor of Russia and family had paid 
their accustomed visit ; and the King of the Belgians 
had, as usual, made his visit to his Royal father-in-law, 
under pretence of duty and pleasure, but really to demand 
payment of the Queen of the Belgians' dowry, which 
Louis Philippe of Orleans still resolutely declined to pay. 
Who would have thought that in the midst of such 
festivity danger was lurking rife ; in the midst of such 
quiet, rebellion ? 

Charenton was the great lunatic asylum of Paris, and 
it was to this repository that the scornful journalist 
consigned the pretender to the throne of Louis 
XVL 

But on the next day, viz. Saturday, the 29th February, 
the same journal contained a paragraph of a much more 
startling and serious import ; in which, although under 
a mask of carelessness, it was easy to see the Govern- 
ment alarm. 

On Friday, the 28th February, the Journal des 
DSbats contained a. paragraph, which did not occasion 
much sensation at the Bourse, so absurd did its contents 
seem. It ran as follows : — 

* Encore un Louis XVII. ! A letter from Calais tells us 
that a. strange personage lately landed from England (from 
Bedlam we believe) has been giving himself out to be the son 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI. This is the twenty-fourth 
pretender of the species who has asserted that his father was 
the august victim of the Temple. Beyond his pretensions, 
the poor creature is said to be pretty harmless ; he is accom- 
panied by one or two old women, who declare they recognise 
in him the Dauphin ; he does not make any attempt to seize 
upon his throne by force of arms, but waits until Heaven 
shall conduct him to it. 
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*• If His Majesty comes to Paris, we presume he will take 
up his quarters in the palace of Charenton. 

* We have not before alluded to certain rumours which 
have«been afloat (among the lowest canaiile and the vilest 
estaminets of the metropolis), that a notorious personage — why 
should we hesitate to mention the name of the Pnnce John 
Thomas Napoleon ? — has entered France with culpable 
intentions, and revolutionary views. The Moniteur of this 
morning, however, confirms the disgraceful fact. A pre- 
tender is on our shores ; an armed assassin is threatening our 
peaceful liberties ; a wandering homeless cut-throat is robbing 
on our highways ; and the punishment of his crime awaits 
him. Let no considerations of the past defer that just 
punishment ; it is the duty of the legislator to provide for the 
future. Let the full powers of the law be brought against 
him, aided by the stern justice of the public force. Let him 
be tracked, like a wild beast, to his lair, and meet the fate of 
one. But the sentence has, ere this, been certainly executed. 
The brigand, we hear, has been distributing (without any 
effect) pamphlets among the low ale-houses and peasantry of 
the department of the Upper Rhine (in which he lurks) ; 
and the Police have an eas)f means of tracking his footsteps. 

* Corporal Cr&ne, of the Gendarmerie, is on the track of the 
unfortunate young man. His attempt will only serve to 
show the folly of the pretenders, and the love, respect, 
regard, fidelity, admiration, reverence, and passionate personal 
attachment in which we hold our beloved sovereign.' 

• Second Edition ! — Capture of the Prince. 

* A courier has just arrived at the Tuileries vrith a report 
that after a scuffle between Corporal Crine and the ' Imperial 
Army,' in a water-barrel, whither the latter had retreated, 
victory has remained with the former. A desperate 
combat ensued in the first place, in a hay-loft, whence the 
pretender v^as ejected with immense loss. He is now a 
prisoner — and we dread to think what his fate may be ! It 
will warn future aspirants, and give Europe a lesson which it 
is not likely to forget. Above aJl, it will set beyond a doubt 
the regard, respect, admiration, reverence, and adoration 
which we all feel for our sovereign.' 
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'Third Edition 

'A second courier has arrived. The infatuated Crine has 
made common cause with the Prince, and for ever forfeited 
the respect of Frenchmen. A detachment of the 5zoth 
L^ger has marched in pursuit of the pretender and his dupes. 
Go, Frenchmen, go and conquer ! Remember that it is our 
rights you guard, our homes which you march to defend ; our 
laws which are confided to the points of your unsullied 
bayonets ; — ^above all, our dear dear sovereign, around whose 
throne you rally 1 

* Our feelings overpower us. Men of the 520th, re- 
member your watchword is Gemappes, — ^your countersign, 
Valmy.' 

'The Emperor of Russia and his distinguished family 
quitted the Tuileries this day. His Imperial Majesty em- 
braced His Majesty the King of the French with tears in 
his eyes, and conferred upon their RR. HH. the Princess of 
Nemours and Joinville, the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Blue Eagle.' 

' His Majesty passed a review of the Police force. The 
venerable monarch was received with deafening cheers hj 
this admirable and disinterested body of men. Those cheers 
were echoed in all French hearts. Long, long may our 
beloved Prince be among us to receive them ! ' 



CHAPTER II 

HEKRY V. AND NAPOLEON lU. 

Sunday, February $oth, 

Ws resume our quotations from the DihatSj which thus 
introduces a third pretender to the throne : — 

* Is this distracted country never to have peace ? While 
on Friday we recorded the pretensions of a maniac to the 
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great throne of France : while on Saturday we were com- 
pelled to register the culpable attempts of one whom we 
regard as a ruffian, murderer, swindler, forger, burglar, and 
common pickpocket, to gain over the allegiance of French- 
men — it is to-day our painful duty to announce a third 
invasion — yes, a third invasion. The wretched, superstitious, 
fanatic Duke of Bordeaux has landed at Nantz, and has 
summoned the Vend^ans and the Bretons to mount the white 
cockade. 

* Grand Dieu ! are we not happy under the tricolour ? 
Do we not repose under the majestic shadow of the best 
of kings ? Is there any name prouder than that of French- 
man ; any subject more happy than that of our sovereign ? 
Does not the whole French family adore their father ? Yes. 
Our lives, our hearts, our blood, our fortune, are at his 
disposal : it was not in vain that we raised, it is not thp 
first time we have rallied round, the august throne of July. 
The unhappy Duke is most likely a prisoner by this time ; 
and the martial court which shall be called upon to judge 
one infamous traitor and pretender, may at the same moment 
judge another. Away with both ! let the ditch at Vincennes 
(which has been already fatal to his race) receive his body, 
too, and with it the corpse of the other pretender. Thus 
will a great crime be wiped out of history, and the manes of 
a slaughtered martyr avenged ! 

* One word more. We hear that the Duke of Jenkins 
accompanies the descendant of Caroline of Naples. An 
English Dttke^ entendez-vous ! An English Duke, great 
Heaven ! and the Princes of England still dancing in our 
Royal halls ? Where, where will the perfidy of Albion 
end?' 



'The King reviewed the third and fourth battalions of 
Police. The usual heartrending cheers accompanied the 
monarch, who looked younger than ever we saw him — ay, 
as young as when he faced the Austrian cannon at Valmy 
and scattered their squadrons at Gemappes. 

' Rations of liquor, and crosses of the Legion of Honour, 
were distributed to all the men. 

2 A 
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'The English Princes quitted the Tuileries in twenty- 
three coaches-and-four. They were not rewarded with 
crosses of the Legion of Honour. This is significant.' 



'The Dukes of Joinville and Nemours left the palace for 
the departments of the Loire and Upper Rhine, where they 
will take the command of the troops. The Joinville regi- 
ment — Givalerie de la Marine — is one of the finest in the 



service.* 



'Orders have been given to arrest the fanatic who calls 
himself Duke of Brittany, and who has been making some 
disturbances in the Pas de Calais.' 



'Anbcdotb of His Majesty. — At the review of troops 
(Police) yesterday, His Majesty, going up to one old grognard 
and pulling him by the ear, said, '' Wilt thou have a cross or 
another ration of wine ? " The old hero, smiling archly, 
answered, " Sire, a brave man can gain a cross any day of 
battle, but it is hard for him sometimes to get a drink of 
wine." We need not say that he had his drink, and the 
generous sovereign sent him the cross and ribbon too.' 



On the next day the Government journals began to 
write in rather a despondent tone regarding the progress 
of the pretenders to the throne. In spite of their big 
talking, anxiety is clearly manifested, as appears from 
the following remarks of the Dibats : — 

' The courier from the Rhine department,' says the Dibats, 

* brings us the following astounding Proclamation : — 

'"Strasburg, xxii. Nivose : Ddcadi. 92nd year of the 
Republic, one and indivisible. 

* •' We, John Thomas Napoleon, by the constitutions of the 

Empire, Emperor of the French Republic, to our 
marshals, generals, officers, and soldiers, greeting : 
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* " Soldiers ! 

' '* From the summit of the Pyramids forty centuries look 
down upon you. The sun of Austerlitz has risen once more. 
The Guard dies^ but never surrenders. My eagles, flying 
from steeple to steeple, never shall droop till they perch on the 
towers of Notre Dame. 

• ** Soldiers ! the child oi your Father has remained long in 
exile. I have seen the fields of Europe where your laurels 
are now withering, and I have communed with the dead who 
repose beneath them. They ask where are our children ? 
Where is France ? Europe no longer glitters with the shine 
of its triumphant bayonets — echoes no more with the shouts 
of its victorious cannon. Who could reply to such a question 
save with a blush ? — And does a blush become the cheeks of 
Frenchmen ? 

* ''No. Let us wipe from our faces that degrading i mark of 
shame. Come, as of old, and rally round my eagles ! You 
have been subject to fiddling prudence long enough. Come, 
worship now at the shrine of Glory ! You have been promised 
liberty, but you have had none. I will endow you with the 
true, the real freedom. When your ancestors burst over the 
Alps, were they not free ? Yes ; free to conquer. Let us 
imitate the example of those indomitable myriads ; and, flinging 
a defiance to Europe, once more trample over her ; march in 
triumph into her prostrate capitals, and bring her kings with her 
treasures at our feet. This is the liberty worthy of Frenchmen. 

* " Frenchmen ! I promise you that the Rhine shall be 
restored to you ; and that England shall rank no more among 
the nations. I will have a marine that shall drive her ships 
from the seas ; a few of my brave regiments will do the rest. 
Henceforth, the traveller in that desert island shall ask, ' Was 
it this wretched corner of the .world that for a thousand years 
defied Frenchmen ? ' 

•** Frenchmen, up and rally ! — I have flung my banner to 
the breezes ; 'tis surrounded by the faithful and the brave. 
Up, and let our motto be. Liberty, EQUALrrr, War all ovbr 
THE World ! NAPOLEON IIL 

* " The Marshal of the Empire, Haricot." 

' Such is the Proclamation ! such the hopes that a brutal- 
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minded and bloody adventurer holds out to our country. 
•* War all over the World " is the cry of the savage demon ; 
and the fiends who have rallied round him echo it in concert. 
We were not, it appears, correct in stating that a corporal's 
guard had been sufficient to seize upon the marauder, when 
the first fire would have served to conclude his miserable life. 
But, like a hideous disease, the contagion has spread ; the 
remedy must be dreadful. Woe to those on whom it will 
fall ! 

* His Royal Highness the Prince of Joinville, Admiral of 
France, has hastened, as we before stated, to the disturbed 
districts, and takes with him his Cavalerie de la Marine. It 
is hard to think that the blades of those chivalrous heroes 
must be buried in the bosoms of Frenchmen : but so be it : 
it is those monsters who have asked for blood, not we. It is 
those ruffians who have begun the quarrel, not we. We 
remain calm and hopeful, reposing under the protecton of the 
dearest and best of sovereigns. 

'The wretched pretender, who called himself Duke of 
Britanny, has been seized, according to our prophecy : he vt^as 
brought before the Prefect of Police yesterday, and his insanity 
being proved beyond a doubt, he has been consigned to a 
strait-waistcoat at Charenton. So may all incendiary enemies 
of our Government be overcome ! 

' His Royal Highness the Duke of Nemours is gone into 
the department of the Loire, where he will speedily put an 
end to the troubles in the disturbed districts of the Bocage 
and La Vendue. The foolish young Prince, who has there 
raised his standard, is followed, we hear, by a small number of 
wretched persons, of whose massacre we expect every moment 
to receive thp news. He too has issued his Proclamation, and 
our readers will smile at its contents : 

* " Wb, Hbnry, Fifth of the Name, King of France and 
Navarre, to all whom it may concern, greeting : 

'"After years of exile we have once more unfurled in 
France the banner of the lilies. Once more the white plume 
of Henri IV. floats in the crest of his little son {petit Jils)\ 
Gallant nobles ! worthy burgesses ! honest commons of my 
realm, I call upon you to rally round the oriflamme of France, 
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and summon the ban et arriere-'han of my kingdoms. To my 
faithful Bretons 1 need not appeal. The country of 
Duguesclin has loyalty for an heirloom ! To the rest of my 
subjects, my atheist misguided subjects, their father makes one 
last appeal. Come to me, my children ! your errors shall be 
forgiven. Our Holy Father, the Pope, shall intercede for you. 
He promised it when, before my departure on this expedition, 
I kissed his inviolable toe ! 

• *• Our afflicted country cries aloud for reforms. The 
infamous Universities shall be abolished. Education shall no 
longer be permitted. A sacred and wholesome inquisition 
shall be established. My faithful nobles shall pay no more 
tax Ob. All the venerable institutions of our country shall 
be restored as they existed before 1788. Convents and 
monasteries again shall ornament our country, — the calm 
nurseries of saints and holy -women ! Heresy shall be ex- 
tirpated vrith paternal severity, and our country shall be free 
once more. 

* ** His Majesty the King of Ireland, my august ally, has 
sent, under the command of His Royal Highness Prince 
Daniel, His Majesty's youngest son, an irresistible Irish 
Brigade, to co-operate in the good work. His Grace the 
Lion of Judah, the canonised patriarch of Tuam, blessed their 
green banner before they set forth. Henceforth may the 
lilies and the harp be ever twined together. Together we 
will make a crusade against the infidels of Albion, and raze 
their heretic domes to the ground. Let our cry be Vive la 
France I down with England ! Montjoie St. Dennis ! 

'"By the King. 

* " The Secretary of State 

and Grand Inquisitor . La Roue. 
The Marshal of France . Pompadour db l'Aile de 

Pigeon. 
The General Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Irish 
Brigade in the service 
of His Most Christian 

Majesty . . . Daniel, Prince of Ballybunion. 

•"HENRI," 
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* Ks Mmjesty reviewed the admirable Police force, and held 
a coancil of Ministen in the afternoon. Measures were 
concerted for the instant patting down of the disturbances in 
the departments of the Rhine and Loire, and it is arranged 
that on the capture of the pretenders, they shall be lodged in 
separate cells in the prison of the Luxembourg : the apart- 
ments are already prepared, and the officers at their posts. 

* The grand banquet that was to be given at the palace 
to-day to the diplomatic body, has been put off; all the 
ambassadors being attacked with illness, which compels them 
to stay at home.' 



* The ambassadors despatched couriers to their various 
Governments.' 



* His Majesty the King of the Belgians left the palace of 
the Tuileries.' 



CHAPTER III 

THE ADVANCE OF THE PRETENDERS HISTORICAL 

REVIEW 

We will now resume the narrative, and endeavour to 
compress, in a few comprehensive pages, the facts which 
are more diffusely described in the print from which wc 
have quoted. 

It was manifest, then, that the troubles in the depart- 
ments were of a serious nature, and that the forces 
gathered round the two pretenders to the Crown were 
considerable. They had their supporters too in Paris,— 
as what party indeed has not ? — and the venerable 
occupant of the throne was in a state of considerable 
anxiety, and found his declining years by no means so 
comfortable as his virtues and great age might have 
warranted. 
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His paternal heart was the more grieved when he 
thought of the £site reserved to his children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, now sprung up around 
him in vast numbers. The King's grandson, the Prince 
Royal, married to a Princess of the house of Schlippen- 
Schloppen, was the father of fourteen children, all 
handsomely endowed with pensions by the State. His 
brother, the Count D'Eu, was similarly blessed with a 
multitudinous offspring. The Duke of Nemours had no 
children ; but the Princes of Joinville, Aumale, and 
Montpensier (married to the Princesses Januaria and 
Februaria, of Brazil, and the Princess of the United 
States of America, erected into a monarchy, 4th July, 
1856, under the Emperor Duff* Green I.) were the happy 
fathers of immense families — all liberally apportioned by 
the Chambers, which had long been entirely subservient 
to His Majesty Louis Philippe. 

The Duke of Aumale was King of Algeria, havine 
married (in the first instance) the Princess Badroul- 
boudour, a daughter of His Highness Abd-el-Kader. 
The Prince of Joinville was adored by the nation, on 
account of his famous victory over the English fleet 
under the command of Admiral the Prince of Wales, 
whose ship, the * Richard Cobden,' of 120 guns, was 
taken by the ' Belle- Poule' frigate of 36 : on which 
occasion forty*five other ships of war and seventy-nine 
steam-frigates struck their colours to about one-fourth 
the number of the heroic French navy. The victory 
was mainly owing to the gallantry of the celebrated 
French horse-marines, who executed several brilliant 
charges under the orders of the intrepid Joinville : and 
though the Irish Brigade, with their ordinary modesty, 
claimed the honours of the day, yet, as only three of that 
nation were present in the action, impartial history must 
award the palm to the intrepid sons of Gaul. 

With so numerous a family quartered on the nation, 
the solicitude of the admirable King may be conceived. 
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lest a revolution should ensue, and fling them on the 
world once more. How could he support so numerous 
a family? Considerable as his wealth was (for he was 
known to have amassed about a hundred and thirteen 
billions, which were lying in the caves of the Tuileries), 
yet such a sum was quite insignificant when divided 
among his progeny ; and, besides, he naturally preferred 
getting from the nation as much as his faithful people 
could possibly afibrd. 

Seeing the imminency of the danger, and that money, 
well applied, is often more efficacious than the conqueror's 
sword, the King's Ministers were anxious that he should 
devote a part of his savings to the carrying on of the war. 
But, with the cautiousness of age, the monarch declined 
this ofier ; he preferred, he said, throwing himself upon 
his faithful people, who, he was sure, would meet, as 
became them, the coming exigency. The Chambers 
met his appeal with their usual devotion. At a solemn 
convocation of those legislative bodies, the King, 
surrounded by his family, explained the circumstances 
and the danger. His Majesty, his family, his Ministers, 
and the two Chambers, then burst into tears, according 
to immemorial usage, and raising their hands to the 
ceiling, swore eternal fidelity to the dynasty and to 
France, and embraced each other afFectingly all round. 

It need not be said that in the course of that evening 
two hundred Deputies of the Left left Paris, and joined 
the Prince John Thomas Napoleon, who was now 
advanced as far as Dijon : two hundred and fifty-three 
(of the Right, the Centre, and Round the Corner) 
similarly quitted the capital to pay their homage to the 
Duke of Borckeaux. They were followed, according 
to their several political predilections, by the various 
Ministers and dignitaries of State. The only Minister 
who remained in Paris was Marshal Thiers, Prince of 
Waterloo (he had defeated the English in the very field 
where they had obtained formerly a success, though the 
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victory was as usual claimed by the Irish Brigade) ; but 
age had ruined the health and diminished the immense 
strength of that gigantic leader, and it is said his only 
reason for remaining in Paris was because a fit of the 
gout kept him in bed. 

The capital was entirely tranquil. The theatres and 
cafis were open as usual, and the masked balls attended 
^vith great enthusiasm : confiding in their hundred and 
tvrenty-four forts, the light-minded people had nothing 
to fear. 

Except in the way of money, the King left nothing 
undone to conciliate his people. He even went among 
them with his umbrella ; but they were little touched 
with that mark of confidence. He shook hands with 
everybody \ he distributed crosses of the Legion of 
Honour in such multitudes, that red ribbon rose two 
hundred per cent, in the market (by which His Majesty, 
who speculated in the article, cleared a tolerable sum of 
money). But these blandishments and honours had 
little effect upon an apathetic people ; and the enemy of 
the Orleans dynasty, the fashionable young nobles of the 
Henriquinquiste party, wore gloves perpetually, for fear 
(they said) that they should be obliged to shake hands 
with the be^t of kings ; while the Republicans adopted 
coats without button-holes, lest they should be forced to 
hang red ribbons in them. The funds did not fluctuate 
in the least. 

The proclamations of the several pretenders had had 
their effect. The young men of the schools, and the 
estaminets (celebrated places of public education), allured 
by the noble words of Prince Napoleon, * Liberty, 
equality, war all over the world I ' flocked to his standard 
in considerable numbers: while the noblesse naturally 
hastened to offer their allegiance to the legitimate 
descendant of Saint Louis. 

And truly, never was there seen a more brilliant 
chivalry than that collected round the gallant Prince 
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Henry ! There was not a man in his army but had 
lacquered boots and fresh white kid gloves at morning 
and evening parade. The fantastic and effeminate but 
brave and faithful troops were numbered off into different 
legions : there was the Fleur-d'Orange regiment ; the 
Eau-de-Rose battalion ; the Violet Pomatum volunteers ; 
the Eau-de-Cologne cavalry — according to the di£Ferent 
scents which they affected. Most of the warriors wore 
lace ruffles ; all powder and pigtails, as in the real days 
of chivalry. A band of heavy dragoons under the 
command of Count Alfred de Horsay made themselves 
conspicuous for their discipline, cruelty, and the admir- 
able cut of their coats ; and with these celebrated horse- 
men came from England the illustrious Duke of Jenkins 
with his superb footmen. They were all six feet high. 
They all wore bouquets of the richest flowers : they 
wore bags, their hair slightly powdered, brilliant shoulder- 
knots, and cocked- hats laced with gold. They wore the 
tight knee-pantaloon of velveteen peculiar to this portion 
of the British infantry ; and their legs were so superb, 
that the Duke of Bordeaux, embracing with tears their 
admirable leader on parade, said, 'Jenkins, France never 
saw such calves until now.' The weapon of this 
tremendous militia was an immense club or cane, reach- 
ing from the sole of the foot to the nose, and heavily 
mounted with gold. Nothing could stand before this 
terrific weapon, and the breastplates and plumed morions 
of the French cuirassiers would have been undoubtedly 
crushed beneath them, had they ever met in mortal 
combat. Between this part of the Prince's forces and 
the Irish auxiliaries there was a deadly animosity. Alas, 
there always is such in camps. The sons of Albion had 
not forgotten the day when the children of Erin had 
been subject to their devastating sway. 

The uniform of the latter was various — the rich stuff 
called corpS'du-roy (worn by Cceur de Lion at Agincourt) 
formed their lower habiliments for the most part : the 
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national frieze* yielded them tail-coats. The latter 
were generally torn in a &ntastic manner at the elbows, 
skirts, and collars, and fastened with every variety of 
button, tape, and string. Their weapons were the 
caubeen, the alpeen, and the doodeen of the country, — 
the latter a short but dreadful weapon of offence. At 
the demise of the venerable Theobald Mathew, the 
nation had laid aside its habit of temperance, and 
universal intoxication betokened their grief ; it became 
afterwards their constant habit. Thus do men ever 
return to the haunts of their childhood : such a power 
has fond memory over us ! The leaders of this host seem 
to have been, however, an eflFeminate race : they are 
represented by contemporary historians as being passion- 
ately fond of flying kites. Others say they went into 
battle armed with ' bills,' no doubt rude weapons ; for it 
is stated that foreigners could never be got to accept 
them in lieu of their own arms. The princes of Mayo, 
Donegal, and Connemara, marched by the side of their 
young and Royal chieftain, the Prince of Ballybunion, 
fourth son of Daniel the First, King of the Emerald 
Isle. 

Two hosts then, one under the Eagles, and surrounded 
by the Republican Imperialists, the other under the 
antique French Lilies, were marching on the French 
capital. The Duke of Brittany, too, confined in the 
lunatic asylum of Charenton, found means to issue a 
protest against his captivity, which caused only derision 
in the capital. Such was the state of the empire, and 
such the clouds that were gathering round the Sun of 
Orleans ! 

* Were these in any way related to the chevaux-dt-fi'tte on which the 
French cavaky were mounted ? 




It was not the first time that the King had had to 
undergo misfortunes; and now, as then, he met them 
like a man. The Prince of Joinville was not successful 
in his campaign against the Imperial Pretender : and 
that bravery which had put the British fleet to flight, 
was found, as might be expected, insufficient against the 
irresistible courage of native Frenchmen. The Horse 
Marines, not being on their own element, could not act 
with their usual effect. Accustomed to the tumult of 
the swelling seas, they were easily unsaddled on terra 
firma and in the Champagne country. 

It was literally in the Champagne country that the 
meeting between the troops under Joinville and Prince 
Napoleon took place ! for both armies had reached 
Rheims, and a terrific battle was fought underneath the 
walls. For some time nothing could dislodge the army 
of Joinville, entrenched in the champagne cellars of 
Messrs. Ruinart, Moet, and others; but making too free 
with the fiascinating liquor, the army at length became 
entirely drunk : on which the Imperialists, rushing into 
the cellars, had an easy victory over them ; and, this 
done, proceeded to intoxicate themselves likewise. 

The Prince of Joinville, seeing the deroute of his troops, 
was compelled with a few faithful followers to fly towards 
Paris, and Prince Napoleon remained master of the field 
of battle. It is needless to recapitulate the bulletin 
which he published the day after the occasion, so soon as 
he and his secretaries were in a condition to write: 
eagles, pyramids, rainbows, the sun of Austerlitz, &c., 

374 
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igured in the proclamation, in close imitation of his 
llvistrious uncle. But the great benefit of the action was 
his : on arousing from their intoxication, the late soldiers 
)f Joinville kissed and embraced their comrades of the 
imperial army, and made common cause with them. 

^ Soldiers 1 ' said the Prince, on reviewing them the 
>econd day after the action, ^ the Cock is a gallant bird ; 
3ut he makes way for the Eagle 1 Your colours are not 
changed. Ours floated on the walls of Moscow — yours 
on the ramparts of Constantine ; both are glorious. 
Soldiers of Joinville ! we give you welcome, as we would 
welcome your illustrious leader, who destroyed the fleets 
of Albion. Let him join us 1 We will march together 
against that perfidio]us enemy. 

' But, Soldiers ! intoxication dimmed the laurels of 
yesterday's glorious day I Let us drink no more of the 
fascinating liquors of our native Champagne. Let us 
remember Hannibal and Capua ; and, before we plunge 
into dissipation, that we have Rome still to conquer 1 

' Soldiers I Seltzer-water is good after too much drink. 
Wait awhile, and your Emperor will lead you into a 
Seltzer-water country. Frenchmen I it lies B£Yond the 
Rhine ! ' 

Deafening shouts of ^Vive rEmpereurl* saluted this 
allusion of the Prince, and the army knew that their 
natural boundary should be restored to them. The 
compliments to the gallantry of the Prince of Joinville 
likewise won all hearts, and immensely advanced the 
Prince's cause. The yournal des Dibats did not know 
which way to turn. In one paragraph it called the 
Emperor ^a sanguinary tyrant, murderer, and pick- 
pocket ; ' in a second it owned he was ^ a magnanimous 
rebel, and worthy of forgiveness ; ' and, after proclaiming 
* the brilliant victory of the Prince of Joinville,' presently 
denominated it a ^ funesie jmmii! 

The next day the Emperor, as we may now call him, 
was about to march on Paris, when Messrs. Ruinart 
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and Moet were presented, and requested to be paid for 
300,cxx> bottles of wine. ^ Send three hundred thousand 
more to the Tuileries,' said the Prince sternly ; * our 
soldiers will be thirsty when they reach Paris.' And 
taking Moet with him as a hostage, and promising 
Ruinart that he would have him shot unless he obeyed, 
with trumpets playing and eagles glancing in the sun, 
the gallant Imperial army marched on their triumphant 
way. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BATTLE OF TOURS 

We have now to record the expedition of the Prince of 
Nemours against his advancing cousin, Henry V. His 
Royal Highness could not march against the enemy 
with such a force as he would have, desired to bring 
against them ; for his Royal fiither, wisely remembering 
the vast amount of property he had stowed away under 
the Tuileries, refused to sillow a single soldier to quit 
the forts round the capital, which thus was defendec by 
one hundred and forty-four thousand guns (eighty- four 
pounders), and four hundred and thirty-two thousand 
men : — ^little enough, when one considers that there 
were but three men to a gun. To provision this im- 
mense army, and a population of double the amount 
within the walls. His Majesty caused the country to be 
scoured for fifty miles round, and left neither ox, nor 
ass, nor blade of grass. When appealed to by the in- 
habitants of the plundered district, the Royal Philip 
replied, with tears in his eyes, that his heart bled for 
them — that they were his children — that every cow 
taken from the meanest peasant was like a limb torn 
from his own body ; but that duty must be done, that 
the interests of the country demanded the sacrifice, and 
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that in fact thej might go to the deuce. This the un- 
fortunate creatures certainly did. 

The theatres went on as usual within the walls. The 
youmal dis Dibats stated every day that the preten- 
ders were taken ; the Chambers sat — ^such as remained 
— and talked immensely about honour, dignity, and the 
glorious Revolution of July ; and the King, as his power 
was now pretty nigh absolute over them, thought this a 
good opportunity to bring in a Bill for doubling his 
children's allowances all round. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Nemours proceeded on his 
march ; and as there was nothing left within fifty miles 
of Paris wherewith to support his famished troops, it may 
be imagined that he was forced to ransack the next fifty 
miles in order to maintain them. He did so. But the 
troops were not such as they should have been, consider- 
ing the enemy with whom they had to engage. 

The fact is, that most of the Duke's army consisted 
of the National Guard ; who, in a fit of enthusiasm, and 
at the cry of ^La patrie en danger' having been 
induced to volunteer, had been eagerly accepted by His 
Majesty, anxious to lessen as much as possible the 
number of food -consumers in his beleagured capital. It 
is said even that he selected the most gormandising 
battalions of the civic force to send forth against the 
enemy : viz., the grocers, the rich bankers, the lawyers, 
&c. Their parting with their families was very affecting. 
They would have been very willing to recall their ofier 
of marching, but companies of stern veterans closing 
round them, marched them to the city gates, which 
were closed upon them ; and thus perforce they were 
compelled to move on. As long as be had a bottle of 
brandy and a couple of sausages in his holsters, the 
General of the National Guard, Odillon Barrot, talked 
with tremendous courage. Such was the power of his 
eloquence over the troops, that, could he have come up 
with the enemy while his victuals lasted, the issue of the 

2 B 
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combat might have been very different. But in the 
course of the first day's march he finished both the 
sausages and the brandy, and became quite uneasy, 
silent, and crestfallen. 

It was on the fair plains of Touraine, by the banks of 
silver Loire, that the armies sat down before each other, 
and the battle was to take place which had such an 
efiect upon the fortunes of France. 'Twas a brisk day 
of March : the practised valour of Nemours showed him 
at once what use to make of the army under his orders, 
and having enfiladed his National Guard battalions, and 
placed his artillery in khtlonsy he formed his cavalry into 
hollow squares on the right and left of his line, flinging 
out a cloud of howitzers to fall back upon the main 
column. His veteran infantry he formed behind his 
National Guard — politely hinting to Odillon Barrot, 
who wished to retire under pretence of being exceed- 
ingly unwell, that the regular troops would bayonet 
the National Guard if they gave way an inch : on 
which their General, turning very pale, demurely went 
back to his post. His men were dreadfully discouraged ; 
thev had slept on the ground all night, they regretted 
their homes and their comfortable nightcaps in the Rue 
St. Honore : they had luckily fiiUen in with a flock of 
sheep and a drove of oxen at Tours the day before ; but 
what were these, compared to the delicacies of Chevet's 
or three courses at Vefour's ? They mournfully cooked 
their steaks and cutlets on their ramrods, and passed a 
most wretched night. 

The army of Henry was encamped opposite to them, 
for the most part in better order. The noble cavalry 
regiments found a village in which they made themselves 
pretty comfortable, Jenkins's Foot taking possession of 
the kitchens and garrets of the buildings. The Irish 
Brigade, accustomed to lie abroad, were quartered in 
some potato-fields, where they sang Moore's melodies all 
night. There were, besides the troops regular and 
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irregular, about three thousand priests and abbes with the 
army, armed with scourging-whips, and chanting the 
most lugubrious canticles : these reverend men were 
found to be a hindrance rather than otherwise to the 
operations of the regular forces. 

It was a touching sight, on the morning before the 
battle, to see the alacrity with which Jenkins's regiment 
sprang up at the first r^eilli of the bell, and engaged 
(the honest fellows 1) in o£Eces almost menial for the 
benefit of their French allies. The dulce himself set the 
example, and blacked to a nicety the boots of Henri. At 
half-past ten, after cofiee, the brilliant warriors of the 
cavalry were ready ; their clarions rung to horse, their 
banners were given to the wind, their shirt-collars were 
exquisitely starched, and the whole air was scented 
with the odours of their pomatums and pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

Jenkins had the honour of holding the stirrup for 
Henri. *• My feithful Duke ! ' said the Prince, pulling 
him by the shoulder-knot, ^ thou art always at thy Post* 
* Here, as in Wellington Street, Sire,' said the hero, 
blushing. And the Prince made an appropriate speech 
to his chivalry, in which allusions to the lilies, Saint 
Louis, Bayard, and Henri Quatre, were, as may be 
imagined, not spared. ^ Ho 1 standard-bearer 1 ' the 
Prince concluded, * fling out my oriflamme. Noble 
gents of France, your iting is among you to-day!' 

Xhen turning to the Prince of Ballybunion, who had 
been drinking whisky-punch all night with the Princes of 
Donegal and Connemara, ' Prince,' he said, ^ the Irish 
Brigade has won every battle in the French history — we 
will not deprive you of the honour of winning this. You 
will please to commence the attack with your brigade.' 
Bending his head until the green plumes of his beaver 
mingled with the mane of the Shetland pony which he 
rode, the Prince of Ireland trotted off with his aides-de- 
camp ; who rode the same horses, powerful greys, with 
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which a dealer at Nantes had supplied them on their and 
the Prince's joint bill at three months. 

The gallant sons of Erin had wisely slept until the 
last minute in their potato-trenches, but rose at once at 
the summons of their beloved Prince. Their toilet was 
the work of a moment — a single shake and it "(vas done. 
Rapidly forming into a line, they advanced headed by 
their Generals — who, turning their steeds into a grass- 
fieldy wisely determined to fight on foot. Behind them 
came the line of British foot under the illustrious Jenkins, 
who marched in advance perfectly collected, and smoking 
a Manilla cigar. The cavalry were on the right and left 
of the infantry, prepared to act in pontoon^ in Aheloriy or 
in ricochity as occasion might demand. The Prince rode 
behind, supported by his Staff, who were almost all of 
them bishops, archdeacons, or abb^s ; and the body of 
ecclesiastics followed, singing to the sound, or rather 
howl, of serpents and trombones, the Latin canticles of 
the Reverend Franciscus O'Mahony, lately canonised 
under the name of Saint Francis of Cork. 

The advanced lines of the two contending armies were 
now in presence — the National Guard of Orleans and 
the Irish Brigade. The white belts and fat paunches of 
the Guard presented a terrific appearance ; but it might 
have been remarked by the close observer, that their 
faces were as white as their belts, and the lon^ line of 
their bayonets might be seen to quiver. General Odillon 
Barrot, with a cockade as large as a pancake, endeavoured 
to make a speech ; the words h$nneurj patrie, Frartfaisy 
champ de batailU might be distinguished ; but the General 
was dreadfully flustered, and was evidently more at home 
in the Chamber of Deputies than in the field of war. 

The Prince of Ballybunion, for a wonder, did not 
make a speech. * Boys,' said he, ^ we've enough talking 
at the Corn Exchange ; bating's the word now/ The 
Green Islanders replied with a tremendous hurroo, which 
sent terror into the fat bosoms of the French. 
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* Gentlemen of the National Guard/ said the Prince, 
taking off his hat and bowing to Odillon Barrot, * will 
ye be so igsthramely obleeging as to fire first i ' This 
he said because it had been said at Fontenoy, but chiefly 
because his own men were only armed with shillelaghs, 
and therefore could not fire. 

But this proposal was very unpalatable to the National 
Guardsmen : for though they understood the musket 
exercise pretty well, firing was the thing of all others 
they detested — the noise, and the kick of the gun, and 
the smell of the powder, being very unpleasant to them. 
* We won*t fire,* said Odillon Barrot, turning round to 
Colonel Saugrenue and his regiment of the line — which, 
it may be remembered, was formed behind the National 
Guard. 

* Then give them the bayonet,* said the Colonel, with 
a terrific oath. ' Charge, corhleu / * 

At this moment) and with the most dreadful howl that 
ever was heard, the National Guard was seen to rush 
forwards wildly^ and with immense velocity, towards the 
foe. The fact is, that the line regiment behind them, 
each selecting his man, gave a poke with his bayonet 
between the coat tails of the Nationals, and those troops 
bounded forwards with an irresistible swiftness. 

Nothing could withstand the tremendous impetus of 
that manoeuvre. The Irish Brigade was scattered before 
it, as chafF before the wind. The Prince of Ballybunion 
had barely time to run Odillon Barrot through the body, 
when he too was borne away in the swift rout. They 
scattered tumultuously, and fled for twenty miles with- 
out stopping. The Princes of Donegal and Connemara 
were taken prisoners ; but though they ofiered to give 
bills at three months^ and for a hundred thousand pounds, 
for their ransom, the ofFer was refused, and they were 
sent to the rear ; when the Duke of Nemours, hearing 
they were Irish Generals, and that they had been robbed 
of their ready money by his troops, who had taken them 
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prisoners, caused a comfortable breakfast to be supplied 
to them, and lent them each a sum of money. How 
generous are men in success ! — the Prince of Orleans 
was charmed with the conduct of his National Guards, 
and thought his victory secure. He despatched a courier 
to Paris with the brief words, * We met the enemy before 
Tours. The National Guard has done its duty. The 
troops of the Pretender are routed. Five le Rot ! ' The 
note, you may be sure, appeared in the Journal dei 
DAatSy and the editor, who only that morning had called 
Henri V. ^a great prince, an august exile/ denominated 
him instantly a murderer, slave, thief, cut-throat, pick- 
pocket, and burglar. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE ENGLISH UNDER JENKINS 

But the Prince had not calculated that there was a line 
of British infantry behind the routed Irish Brigade. 
Borne on with the hurry of the miUey flushed with 
triumph, pufEng and blowing with running, and for- 
getting, in the intoxication of victory, the trifling 
bayonet pricks which had impelled them to the charge, 
the conquering National Guardsmen found themselves 
suddenly in presence of Jenkins's Foot. 

They halted all in a huddle, like a flock of sheep. 

* Upy Fodtj and at them ! ' were the memorable words of 
the Duke Jenkins, as,Mraving his baton, he pointed towards 
the enemy, and with a tremendous shout the stalwart sons 
of England rushed on ! — Down went plume and cocked- 
hat, down went corporal and captain, down went grocer 
and tailor, under the long staves of the indomitable 
English Footmen. ^A Jenkins I a Jenkins!* roared 
the Duke, planting a blow which broke the aquiline nose 
of Major Arago, the celebrated astronomer. * St. George 
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for Mayfair ! ' shouted his followers, strewing the plain 
with carcases. Not a man of the Guard escaped ; they 
fell like grass before the mower. 

^T'hey are gallant troops, those yellow-plushed 
Anglais,' said the Duke of Nemours, surveying them 
with his opera-glass. ' 'Tis a pity they will all be cut 
up in half-an-hour. Concombre ! take your dragoons 
and do it 1 ' ' Remember Waterloo, boys I ' said Colonel 
Concombre, twirling his moustache, and a thousand 
sabres flashed in the sun, and the gallant hussars pre- 
pared to attack the Englishmen. 

Jenkins, his gigantic form leaning on his sta£F, and 
surveying the havoc of the field, was instantly aware ot 
the enemy's manceuvre. His people were employed 
rifling the pockets of the National Guard, and had made 
a tolerable booty, when the Great Duke, taking a bell 
out of his pocket (it was used for signals in his battalion 
in place of fife or bugle), speedily called his scattered 
warriors together. ' lake the muskets of the Nationals,' 
said he. They did so. ' Form in square, and prepare 
to receive cavalry ! ' By the time Concombre's regi- 
ment arrived, he found a square of bristling bayonets 
with Britons behind them I 

The Colonel did not care to attempt to break that 
tremendous body. ' Halt ! ' said he to his men. 

* Fire ! ' screamed Jenkins, with eagle swiftness ; but 
the guns of the National Guard not being loaded, did 
not in consequence go off. The hussars gave a jeer of 
derision, but, nevertheless, did not return to the attack, 
and seeing some of the Legitimist cavalry at hand, pre- 
pared to charge upon them. 

The fate of those carpet warriors was soon decided. 
The Millefleur regiment broke before Concombre*s 
hussars instantaneously ; the £au-de-Rose dragoons 
stuck spurs into their blood horses, and galloped hr out 
of reach of the opposing cavalry ; the Eau-de-Cologne 
lancers fainted to a man, and the regiment of Concombre, 
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pursuing its course, had actually reached th« 
his aides-de-camp, when the clergymen 
formed gallantly round the oriflamme, and 
and serpents braying again, set up such 
canticlcsand anathemas, and excommunicati 
horses of Con comb re's dragoons in turn too 
those warriors in their turn broke and fied. 
they turned the Vendean riflemen fired an 
and finished them : the gallant Concombi 
intrepid though diminutive Cornichon, his m 
down ; Cardon was wounded d la moeiU, an< 
the fiery Navct was that day a widow, 
souls ot the brave ! In defeat or in victor) 
the soldier find a more fitting resting-pls 
glorious field of carnage ? Only a few dii 
dispirited riders of Concombre's regiment re 
at night. They had left it but the da 
thousand disciplined and high-spirited men 
Knowing how irresistible a weapon is th 
British hands, the intrepid Jenkins deiermi 
on his advantage, and charged the Saug 
infantry (now before him) with cold steel. '. 
men delivered a volley, of which a shot to 
Jenkins's cockade, but did not abide the crc 
weapons. 'A Frenchman dies but never 
said Saugrenue, yielding up his sword, an^ 
regiment were stabbed, trampled down, or ma 
The bSood of the Englishmen rose in the ha 
Their curses were horrible ; their courage 
'On! on!' hoarsely screamed they; an 
regiment met them and was crushed, pou 
hurtling, grinding encounter. ' A Jenkins, 
still roared the heroic Duke; 'St. George fc 
The footmen of England still yelled their te 
cry, 'Hurra, hurra I' On thcvwent; rej 
regiment was annihilated, until, scared i 
trample of the advancing warriors, the disc 
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of France screaming fled* Gathering his last warriors 
round about him, Nemours determined to make a last 
desperate effort. 'Twas vain : the ranks met ; the next 
moment the truncheon of the Prince of Orleans was 
dashed from his hand by the irresistible mace of the 
Duke Jenkins; his horse's shins were broken by the 
same weapon. Screaming with agony the animsd fell. 
Jenkins's hand was at the Duke's collar in a moment, 
and had he not gasped out, 'Je me rends !' he would 
have been throttled in that dreadful grasp. 

Three hundred and forty-two standards, seventy-nine 
regiments, their baggage, ammunition, and treasure- 
chests fell into the hands of the victorious Duke. He 
had avenged the honour of Old England ; and himself 
presenting the sword of the conquered Nemours to 
Prince Henri, who now came up, the Prince, bursting 
into tears, fell on his neck and said, ^ Duke, I owe my 
crown to my patron saint and you.' It was indeed a 
glorious victory : but what will not British valour 
attain ? ' 

The Duke of Nemours, having despatched a brief 
note to Paris, saying, ^ Sire, all is lost except honour I ' 
was sent off in confinement ; and in spite of the en- 
treaties of his captor, was hardly treated with decent 
politeness. The priests and the noble regiments who 
rode back when the affair was over, were for having the 
Prince shot at once, and murmured loudly against ^ cet 
Anglais brutal ' who interposed in behalf of his prisoner. 
Henri V. granted the Prince his life ; but, no doubt, 
misguided by the advice of his noble and ecclesiastical 
counsellors, treated the illustrious English Duke with 
marked coldness, and did not even ask him to supper 
that nieht. 

^ Well ! ' said Jenkins, ^ I and my merry men can sup 
alone.' And, indeed, having had the pick of the plunder 
of about 28,000 men, they had wherewithal to make 
thcmfielves pretty comfortable. The prisoners (25,403) 
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were all without difficulty induced to assume the white 
cockade. Most of them had those marks of loyalty 
ready sewn in their flannel waistcoats, where they swore 
they had worn them ever since 1830. This vre may 
believe, and we will; but the Prince Henri vras too 
politic or too good-humoured in the moment of victory, 
to doubt the sincerity of his new subjects' protestations, 
and received the Colonels and Generals afiably at his 
table. 

The next morning a proclamation was issued to the 
united armies : — 

* Faithful soldiers of France and Navarre,' said the Prince, 
* the saints have won for us a great victory — the enemies of 
our religion have been overcome — the lilies are restored to 
their native soil. Yesterday morning at eleven o'clock the 
army under my command engaged that which was led by His 
Serene Highness the Duke de Nemours. Our forces were 
but a third in number when compared with those of the 
enemy. My faithful chivalry and nobles made the strength, 
however, equal. 

*The regiments of Fleur-d'Orange, Millefleur, and Eau-de- 
Cologne covered themselves with glory : they sabred many 
thousands of the enemy's troops. Their valour was ably 
seconded by the gallantry of my ecclesiastical friends : at a 
moment of danger they rallied round my banner, and, 
forsaking the crosier for the sword, showed that they were of 
the Church militant indeed. 

* My faithful Irish auxiliaries conducted themselves with 
becoming heroism — but why particularise when all did their 
duty? How remember individual acts when all were 
heroes ? * 

The Marshal of France, Sucre d'Orgeville, Com- 
mander of the Army of H.M. Christian Majesty, recom- 
mended about three thousand persons for promotion; 
and the indignation of Jenkins and his brave companions 
may be imagined when it is stated that they were not 
even mentioned in the despatch ! 
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i?j As for the Princes of Ballybunion, Donegal, and 
1. Jonnemara, they wrote ofF despatches to their Govern- 
rr-ient, saying, * The Duke of Nemours is beaten, and a 
Prisoner I The Irish Brigade has done it all ! ' On 
zsrhich His Majesty, the King of the Irish, convoking his 
--'arliament at the Corn Exchange Palace, Dublin, made 
. speech, in which he called Louis Philippe an *old mis- 
;i:reant,' and paid the highest compliments to his son and 
lis troops. The King on this occasion knighted Sir 
;5iHenry Sheehan, Sir Gavan Dufiy (whose journals had 
published the news), and was so delighted with the 
ralour of his son, that he despatched him his Order of 
-the Pig and Whistle (ist class), and a munificent present 
^ of five hundred thousand pounds — in a bill at three 
' months. All Dublin was illuminated ; and at a ball 
\ at the Castle the Lord Chancellor Smith (Earl of 
' Smithereens) getting extremely intoxicated, called out 
the Lord Bishop of Gal way (the Dove), and they fought 
in the Phoenix Park. Having shot the Right Reverend 
Bishop through the body. Smithereens apologised. He 
was the same practitioner who had rendered himself so 
celebrated in the memorable trial of the King — before 
- the Act of Independence. 

Meanwhile, the army of Prince Henri advanced with 
rapid strides towards Paris, whither the History likewise 
must hasten ; for extraordinary were the events preparing 
in that capital. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LEAGUER OF PARIS 

By a singular coincidence, on the very same day when 
the armies of Henri V. appeared before Paris from the 
Western Road, those of the Emperor John Thomas 
Napoleon arrived from the North. Skirmishes took 
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place between the advanced guards of the two parties, 
and much slaughter ensued. 

* Bon I ' thought King Louis Philippe, who examined 
them from his tower : ^ they will kill each other. This 
is by far the most economical way of getting rid of 
them/ This astute monarch's calculations were 
admirably exposed by a clever remark of the Prince of 
Ballybunion. ^Faix, Harry/ says he (with a familiarity 
which the punctilious son of Saint Louis resented) *' you 
and him yandther — the Emperor, I mane — are like the 
Kilkenny cats, dear.' 

^ Et que font-ils ces chats de Kilkigny, Monsieur le 
Prince de Ballybunion ? ' asked the Most Christian King 
haughtily. 

Prince Daniel replied by narrating the well-known 
apologue of the animals ^ating each other all up but 
their tub; and that's what you and Imparial Pop 
yondther will do, blazing away as ye are,' added the 
jocose and Royal boy. 

^ Je prie votre Altesse Royal de vaguer a ses propres 
afiaires,' answered Prince Henri sternly : for he ^was an 
enemy to anything like a joke ; but there is aliKrays 
wisdom in real wit, and it would have been well for His 
Most Christian Majesty had he followed the fi&cetious 
coimsels of his Irish ally. 

The fact is, the King, Henri, had an understanding 
with the garrisons of some of the forts, and expected all 
would declare for him. However, of the twenty-four 
forts which we have described, eight only — and by the 
means of Marshal Soult, who had grown extremely 
devout of late years — declared for Henri, and raised the 
white flag : while eight others, seeing Prince John 
Thomas Napoleon before them in the costume of his 
revered predecessor, at once flung open their gates to 
him, and mounted the tricolour with the eagle. The 
remaining eight, into which the Princes of the blood of 
Orleans had thrown themselves, remained constant to 
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Louis Philippe. Nothing could induce that Prince to 
quit the Tuileries. His money was there, and he swore 
he virould remain by it. In vain his sons offered to bring 
him into one of the forts — ^he would not stir without his 
treasure. They said they would transport it thither ; 
but no, no : the patriarchal monarch, putting his finger 
to his aged nose, and winking archly, said, ' he knew a 
trick worth two of that,' and resolved to abide by his 
bags. 

X'he theatres and caf(£s remained open as usual : the 

funds rose three centimes. The yournal des Dibats 

published three editions of different tones of politics: 

one, the yournal de rEmpin^ for the Napoleonites ; the 

Journal de la Ligitimiti another, very complimentary to 

the Legitimate monarch ; and finally, the original edition, 

bound heart and soul to the dynasty of July. The poor 

editor, who had to write all three, complained not a little 

that his salary was not raised : but the truth is, that, by 

altering the names, one article did indifferently for either 

paper. The Duke of Brittany, under the title of Louis 

XVII., wa3 always issuing manifestoes from Charenton, 

but of these the Parisians took little heed : the Charivari 

proclaimed itself his Gazette, and was allowed to be very 

witty at the expense of the three pretenders. 

As the country had been ravaged for a hundred miles 
round, the respective Princes of course were for throwing 
themselves into the forts, where there was plenty of pro- 
vision ; and, when once there, they speedily began to 
turn out such of the garrison as were disagreeable to 
them, or had an inconvenient appetite, or were of a 
doubtful fidelity. These poor fellows, turned into the 
road, had no choice but starvation ; as to getting into 
Paris, that was impossible : a mouse could not have got 
into the place, so admirably were the forts guarded, 
without having his head taken off by a cannon-ball. 
Thus the three conflicting parties stood, close to each 
other, hating each other, ^willing to wound and yet 
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afraid to strike ' — the victuak in the forts, from the pro- 
digious increase of the garrisons, getting smaller every 
day* As for Louis Philippe in his palace, in the centre 
of the twenty-four forts, knowing that a spark firom one 
might set them all blazing away, and that he and his 
money-bags might be blown into eternity in ten minutes, 
you may ^ncy his situation was not very comfortable. 

But his safety lay in his treasure. Neither the 
Imperialists nor the Bourbonites were willing to re- 
linquish the two hundred and fifty billions in gold ; nor 
would the Princes of Orleans dare to fire upon that con- 
siderable sum of money, and its possessor, their revered 
father. How was this state of things to end ? The 
Emperor sent a note to His Most Christian Majesty (for 
they always styled each other in this manner in their 
communications), proposing that they should turn out 
and decide the quarrel sword in hand ; to which proposi- 
tion Henri would have acceded, but that the priests, his 
ghostly counsellers, threatened to excommunicate him 
should he do so. Hence this simple way of settling the 
dispute was impossible. 

The presence of the holy fathers caused considerable 
annoyance in the forts. Especially the poor English, as 
Protestants, were subject to much petty persecution, to 
the no small anger of Jenkins, their commander. And 
it must be confessed that these intrepid Footmen were 
not so amenable to discipline as they might have been. 
Remembering the usages of merry England, they 
clubbed together, and swore they would have four meals 
of meat a day, wax candles in the casemates, and their 
porter. These demands were laughed at : the priests 
even called upon them to fast on Fridays ; on which a 
general mutiny broke out in the regiment; and they 
would have had a fourth standard raised before Paris — 
viz., that of England — but the garrison proving too 
strong for them, they were compelled to lay down their 
sticks ; and in consideration of past services, were per- 
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znitted to leave the forts. 'Twas well for them I as you 
shall hear. 

The Prince of Ballybunion and the Irish force were 
quartered in the fort which, in compliment to them, was 
called Fort Potato, and where they made themselves 
as comfortable as circumstances would admit. The 
Princes had as much brandy as they liked, and passed 
their time on the ramparts playing at dice, or pitch-and- 
toss (with the halfpenny that one of them somehow had) 
for vast sums of money, for which they gave their notes- 
of-hand. The warriors of their legion would stand 
round delighted ; and it was, ' Musha, Master Dan, but 
that's a good throw 1 ' ' Good luck to you, Misther Pat, 
and throw thirteen this time I ' and so forth. But this 
sort of inaction could not last long. They had heard of 
the treasures amassed in the Palace of the Tuileries : 
they sighed when they thought of the lack of bullion in 
their green and beautiful country. They panted for 
war ! They formed their plan. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE BATTLE OF THE FORTS 

On the morning of the 26th October 1884, as His 
Majesty Louis Philippe was at breakfast reading the 
Dkbaii newspaper, and wishing that what the journal 
said about 'Cholera Morbus in the Camp of the 
Pretender Henri,' — * Chicken-pox raging in the Forts of 
the Traitor Bonaparte,' — might be true, what was his 
surprise to hear the report of a gun ; and at the same 
instant — whizz ! came an eighty-four pound ball 
through the window and took off the head of the &ith- 
ful Monsieur de Montalivet, who was coming in with a 
plate of muffins. 

^ Three francs for the window,' said the monarch; 
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* and the muffins of course spoiled ! * and he sat down to 
breakfast very peevishly. Ah, King Louis Philippe, that 
shot cost thee more than a window-pane — more than a 
plate of muffins — it cost thee a fair kingdom and fifty 
millions of taxpayers. 

The shot had been fired from Fort Potato. * Gracious 
heavens ! ' said the commander of the place to the Irish 
Prince, in a fury, ^what has your Highness done?' 
^ Faix,' replied the other, ^ Donegal and I saw a sparrow 
on the Tuileries, and we thought we'd have a shot at it, 
that's all.' ' Hurroo ! look out for squalls,' here cried 
the intrepid Hibernian ; for at this moment one of 
Paixhans' shells fell into the counterscarp of the de- 
milune on which they were standing, and sent a ravelin 
and a couple of embrasures flying about their ears. 

Fort Twenty-three, which held out for Louis 
Philippe, seeing Fort Twenty-four, or Potato, open a 
fire on the Tuileries, instantly replied by its guns, with 
which it blazed away at the Bourbonite fort. On seeing 
this, Fort Twenty-two, occupied by the Imperialists, 
began pummelling Twenty- three ; Twenty-one began 
at Twenty-two ; and in a quarter of an hour the whole 
of this vast line of fortification was in a blaze of flame, 
flashing, roaring, cannonading, rocketing, bombing, in the 
most tremendous manner. The world has never, 
perhaps, before or since, heard such an uproar. Fancy 
twenty-four thousand guns thundering at each other. 
Fancy the sky red with the fires of hundreds of thou- 
sands of blazing, brazen meteors ; the air thick with im- 
penetrable smoke — the universe almost in a flame ! for 
the noise of the cannonading was heard on the peaks of 
the Andes, and broke three windows in the English 
factory at Canton. Boom, boom, boom I for three da^s 
incessantly the gigantic — I may say, Cyclopean batde 
went on : boom, boom, boom, bong ! The air was 
thick with cannon balls : they hurtled, they jostled each 
other in the heavens, and fell whizzing, whirling, 
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crashing, back into the very forts from which they came. 
Boom, boom, boom, bong — brrwrrwrrr I 

On the second day a band might have been seen (had 

the smoke permitted it) assembling at the sally-port of 

Fort Potato, and have been heard (if the tremendous 

clang of the cannonading had allowed it) giving 

mysterious signs and counter-signs. ^ Tom ' was the 

word whispered, ^Steele' was the sibilated response* 

(It is astonishing how, in the roar of elements, the human 

tvhisper hisses above all I) It was the Irish Brigade 

assembling. ^ Now or never, boys ! ' said their leaders $ 

and sticking their doodeens into their mouths, they 

dropped stealthily into the trenches, heedless of the 

broken glass and sword-blades ; rose from those trenches ; 

formed in silent order; and marched to Paris. They 

knew they could arrive there unobserved — nobody, 

indeed, remarked their absence. 

The frivolous Parisians were, in the meanwhile, 
amusing themselves at their theatres and caf6s as usual ; 
and a new piece, in which Arnal performed, was the 
universal talk of the foyers : while a new feuilleton by 
Monsieur Engine Sue kept the attention of the reader so 
fascinated to the journal, that they did not care in the 
least for the vacarme without the walls. 

CHAPTER IX 

LOUIS XVII 

The tremendous cannonading, however, had a singular 
effect upon the inhabitants of the great public hospital of 
Charenton, in which it may be remembered Louis XVII. 
had been, as in mockery, confined. His majesty of 
demeanour, his calm deportment, the reasonableness of 
his pretensions, had not failed to strike with awe and 
respect his four thousand comrades of captivity. The 
Emperor of China, the Princess of the Moon, Julius 

2 c 
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Caesar, Saint Geneviive, the patron saint of Paris, the 
Pope of Rome, the Cacique of Mexico, and several 
singular and illustrious personages who happened to be 
confined there, all held a council with Louis XVII. ; 
and all agreed that now or never was the time to support 
his legitimate pretensions to the Crown of France. As 
the cannons roared around them, they howled with 
furious delight in response. They took council 
together : Doctor Pinel and the infiunous jailers, who, 
under the name of keepers, held them in horrible 
captivity, were pounced upon and overcome in a twink- 
ling. The strait-waistcoats were taken ofF from the 
wretched captives languishing in the dungeons; the 
guardians Were invested in these shameful garments, and 
with triumphant laughter plunged under the douches. 
The gates of the prison were flung open, and they 
marched forth in the blackness of the storm I 

..•••• . 

On the third day, the cannonading was observed to 
decrease ; only a gun went off fitfully now and then. 

On the fourth day, the Parisians said to one another, 
^Tiens! ils sont ^tigufe, les canonniers des forts!' — 
and why ? Bd!cause there was no more powder ? — Ay, 
truly there was no more powder. 

There was no more powder, no more guns, no more 
gunners, no more forts, no more nothing. The forts had 
blown each other up. The battle-roar ceased. The 
battle-clouds rolled off. The silver moon, the twinkling 
stars, looked blandly down from the serene azure, — ^and 
all was peace — ^stillness — the stillness of death. Holy, 
holy silence ! 

Yes : the battle of Paris was over. And where were 
the combatants ! All gone — not one left ! — ^And where 
was Louis Philippe ? The venerable Prince was a 
captive in the Tuileries ; the Irish Brigade was encamped 
around it ; they had reached the palace a little too late ; 
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it vras already occupied by the partisans of His Majesty 

Louis xvn. 

That respectable monarch and his followers better 
knew the way to the Tuileries than the ignorant sons of 
Erin. They burst through the feeble barriers of the 
guards ; they rushed triumphant into the kingly halls of 
the palace ; they seated the seventeenth Louis on the 
throne of his ancestors ; and the Parisians read in the 
yournal des DSbatSj of the fifth of November, an im- 
portant article, which proclaimed that the civil war was 
concluded : — 

* The troubles which distracted the greatest Empire in the 
world are at an end. Europe, which marked wilb sorrow the 
disturbances which agitated the bosom of the Queen of 
Nations, the great leader of Civilisation, may now rest in 
peace. That monarch whom we have long been sighing for ; 
whose image has lain hidden, and yet, oh ! how passionately 
worshipped, in every French heart, is with us once more. 
Blessings be on him ; blessings — a, thousand blessings upon 
the happy country which is at length restored to his benefi- 
cent, his legitimate, his reasonable sway ! 

*His Most Christian Majesty Louis XVII. yesterday 
arrived at his Palace of the Tuileries, accompanied by his 
august allies. His Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans has 
resigned his post as Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, and 
will return speedily to take up his abode at the Palais Royal. 
It is a great mercy that the children of His Royal Highness, 
who happened to be in the late forts around Paris (before the 
bombardment which has so happily ended in their destruction), 
had returned to their father before the commencement of the 
cannonading. They will continue, as heretofore, to be the 
most loyal supporters of order and the throne. 

*None can read without tears in their eyes our august 
Monarch's proclamation. 



i it 



Louis, by &c. — 

* *• My children ! After nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years of captivity, I am restored to you. The cycle of events 
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predicted by the ancient Magi, and the planetary convolutions 
mentioned in the lost Sibylline books, have fulfilled their 
respective idiosyncrasies, and ended (as always in the depths 
of my dungeons I confidently expected) in the triumph of 
the good Angel, and the utter discomfiture of the abominable 
Blue Dragon. 

* ** When the bombarding began, and the powers of dark- 
ness conunenced their hellish gunpowder evolutions, I was 
close by — in my pahice of Charenton, three hundred and 
thirty-three thousand miles off, in the ring of Saturn — I 
witnessed your misery. My heart was affected by it, and I 
said, * Is the multiplication-table a fiction ? are the signs of 
the Zodiac mere astronomers' prattle ! ' 

***I clapped chainSf shrieking and darkness, on my 
physician. Doctor Pinel. The keepers I shall cause to be 
roasted alive. I summoned my allies round about me. The 
high contracting Powers came to my bidding : monarchs from 
all parts of the earth ; sovereigns from the Moon and other 
illumined orbits ; the white necromancers, and the pale 
imprisoned genii. I whispered the mystic sign, and the 
doors flew open. We entered Paris in triumph, by the 
Charenton bridge. Our luggage was not examined at the 
Octroi. The bottle-green ones were scared at our shouts, 
and retreated, howling : they knew us and trembled. 

* ** My faithful Peers and Deputies will rally around me. 
I have a friend in Turkey — the Grand Vizier of the Mussul- 
mans : he was a Protestant once — Lord Brougham by name. 
I have sent to him to legislate for us : he is wise in the law, 
and astrology, and all sciences ; he shall aid my Ministers in 
their councils. I have written to him by the post. There 
shall be no more infamous mad-houses in France, where poor 
souls shiver in strait-waistcoats. 

* " I recognised Louis Philippe, my good cousin. He was 
in his counting-house, counting out his money, as the old 
prophecy warned me. He gave me up the keys of his gold : 
I shall know well how to use it. Taught by adversity, I am 
not a spendthrift, neither am I a miser. I will endow the 
land with noble institutions instead of diabolical forts. I will 
have no more cannon founded. They are a curse, and shall 
be melted — ^the iron ones into railroads ; the bronze ones 
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into statues of beautiful saints, angels, and wise men ; the 
copper ones into money, to be distributed among my poor, 
I Tvas poor once, and I love them. 

* ** There shall be no more poverty ; no more wars ; no 
more avarice ; no more passports ; no more custom-houses ; 
no more lying ; no more physic. 

• ** My Chambers will put the seal to these reforms. I will 
it. I am the King. (Signed) * " Louis." * 



* Some alarm was created yesterday by the arrival of a body 
of the English Foot-Guard under the Duke of Jenkins ; they 
were at first about to sack the city, but on hearing that the 
banner of the lilies was once more raised in France, the Duke 
hastened to the Tuileries, and offered his allegiance to His 
Majesty. It was accepted : and the Plush Guard has been 
established in place of the Swiss, who waited on former 
sovereigns.' 



* The Irish Brigade quartered in the Tuileries are to enter 
our service. Their commander states that they took every 
one of the forts round Paris, and having blown them up, 
were proceeding to release Louis XVIL, when they found 
that august monarch, happily, free. News of their glorious 
victory has been conveyed to Dublin, to His Majesty the 
King of the Irish. It will be a new laurel to add to his green 
crown ! ' 



And thus have we brought to a conclusion our history 
of the great French Revolution of 1884. ^^ records the 
actions of great and various characters ; the deeds of 
various valour ; it narrates wonderful reverses of fortune ; 
it afibrds the moralist scope for his philosophy ; perhaps 
it gives amusement to the merely idle reader. Nor must 
the latter imagine, because there is not a precise moral 
affixed to the story, that its tendency is otherwise than 
good. He is a poor reader, for whom his author is 
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obliged to supply a moral application. It is well in 
spelling-books and for children; it is needless for the 
reflecting spirit. The drama of Punch himself is not 
moral : but that drama has had audiences all over the 
woild. Happy he, who in our dark times can cause a 
smile ! Let us laugh then, and gladden in the sunshine^ 
though it be but as the ray upon the pool, that flickers 
only over the cold black depths below I 
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Seeing placarded on the walls a huge announcement 
that * Nicholas Nickleb^) ou les Voleurs de Londres,' 
was to be performed at the Ambigu-Comique Theatre 
on the Boulevard) and having read in the Journal ii$ 
Dkbats a most stern and ferocious criticism upon the 
piece in question, and upon poor Monsieur Dickens, its 
supposed author, it seemed to me by no means unpr^t- 
able to lay out fifty sous in the purchase of a stall at the 
theatre, and to judge with my own eyes of the merits 
and demerits of the play. 

Who does not remember (except those who never saw 
the drama, and therefore of course cannot be expected 
to have any notion of it) — who does not, I say, remember 
the pathetic acting of Mrs. Keeley in the part of Smike, 
as performed at the Adelphi ; the obstinate good-humour 
of Mr. Wilkinson, who, having to represent the brutal 
Squeers, was, according to his nature, so chuckling, oily, 
and kind-hearted, that little boys must have thought it a 
good joke to be flogged by him ; finally, the acting of 
the admirable Yates in the kindred part of Mantalini ? 
Can France, I thought, produce a fop equal to Yates ? 
is there any vulgarity and assurance on the Boulevard 
that can be compared to that of which, in the character 
of Mantalini, he gives a copy so wonderfully close to 
Nature ? Never then were fifty sous more cheerfully — 
nay, eagerly paid, than by your obedient servant. 

After China, this is the most ignorant country, 

401 
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thought I, in the whole civilised world (the company 
was dropping into the theatre, and the musicians were 
one by one taking their seats) ; these people are so 
immensely conceited, that they think the rest of Europe 
beneath them ; and though they have invaded Spain, 
Italy, Russia, Germany, not one in ten thousand can ask 
for a piece of bread in the national language of the 
countries so conquered. But see the force of genius; 
after a time it conquers everything, even the ignorance 
and conceit of Frenchmen ! The name of Nicholas 
Nickleby crosses the Channel in spite of them. I shall 
see honest John Browdie and wicked Ralph once more, 
honest and wicked in French. Shall we have the 
Kenwigses, and their uncle, the delightful collector ; 
and will he, in Portsmouth church, make that famous 
marriage with Juliana Petowker i Above all, what will 
Afrs. Nickleby say i — the famous Mrs. Nickleby, who 
has lain undescribed until Boz seized upon her and 
brought that great truth to light, and whom yet every 
man possesses in the bosom of his own family. Are there 
Mrs. Nicklebies — or, to speak more correctly, are there 
Mistresses Nickleby in France ? We shall see all this 
at the rising of the curtain ; and hark ! the fiddlers are 
striking up. 

Presently the prompter gives his three heart-thrilling 
slaps, and the great painted cloth moves upwards : it is 
always a moment of awe and pleasure. What is coming ? 
First you get a glimpse of legs and feet ; then suddenly 
the owners of the limbs in question in steady attitudes, 
looking as if they had been there one thousand years 
before ; now behold the landscape, the clouds ; the great 
curtain vanishes altogether, the charm is dissolved, and 
the disenchanted performers begin. 

Act I 

You see a court of a school, with great iron bars in 
front, and a beauteous sylvan landscape beyond. Could 
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you read the writing on the large board over the gate, 
you would know that the school was the ' Paradis des 
£n&ns/ kept by Mr, Squeers. Somewhere by that 
bright river, which meanders through the background, 
is the castle .of the stately Earl of Ckrendon — no relation 
to a late ambassador at Madrid. 

His lordship is from home ; but his young and lovely 
daughter, Miss Annabella is in Yorkshire, and at this 
very moment is taking a lesson of French from Mr. 
Squeers's sous-mat tre^ IVeekolass Neeklbee. Nicholas is, 
however, no vulgar usher ; he is but lately an orphan ; 
and his uncle, the rich London banker. Monsieur Ralph, 
taking charge of the lad's portionless sister, has procured 
for Nicholas this place of usher at a school in le York- 
sheer. 

A rich London banker procuring his nephew a place 
in a school at eight guineas per annum ! Sure there 
must be some roguery in this ; and the more so when 
you know that Monsieur Squeers, the keeper of the 
academy, was a few years since a vulgar rope*dancer and 
tumbler at a fair. But peace ! let these mysteries clear 
up, as, please Heaven, before five acts are over they will. 
Meanwhile Nicholas is happy in giving his lessons to the 
lovely Meess Annabel. Lessons, indeed ! Lessons of 
what i Alack, alack ! when two young, handsome, 
ardent tender-hearted people pore over the same book, 
we know what happens, be the book what it may. 
French or Hebrew, there is always one kind of language 
in the leaves, as those can tell who have conned them. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of his usher, Monsieur 
Squeers keeps school. But one of his scholars is in the 
courtyard ; a lad beautifully dressed, fat, clean and rosy. 
A gentleman by the name of Browdie, by profession a 
drover, is with the boy, employed at the moment (for he 
is at leisure and fond of music) in giving him a lesson on 
the clarionet. 

The boy thus receiving lessons is called facetiously by 
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his master Prospectus^ and whjr ? Because he is so ex- 
cessively fiat and healthy, and well clothed, that his mere 
appearance in the courtyard is supposed to entice parents 
and guardians to place their children in a seminary where 
the scholars were in such admirable condition. 

And here I cannot help observing in the first place, 
that Squeers exhibiting in this manner a sample-boy, and 
pretending that the whole stock were like him (whereas 
they are a miserable, half-starved set), must have been an 
abominable old scoundrel; and, secondly (though the 
observation applies to the French nation merely, and 
may be considered more as political than general), that 
by way of a fat specimen, never was one more unsatis- 
factory than this. Such a poor shrivelled creature I 
never saw ; it is like a French fat pig, as lanky as a 
greyhound I Both animals give one a thorough con- 
tempt for the nation. 

John Browdie gives his lesson to Prospectus, who 
informs him of some of the circumstances narrated 
above ; and having concluded the lesson, honest John 

Produces a piece of pudding for his pupil. Ah, how 
rospectus devours it ! for though the only well-fed boy 
in the school, he is, we regret to say, a gormandiser by 
disposition. 

While Prospectus eats, another of Mr. Squeers's 
scholars is looking unnoticed on ; another boy, a 
thousand times more miserable. See yon poor shivering 
child, trembling over his book in a miserable hutch at 
the corner of the court. He is in raes, he is not allowed 
to live with the other boys; at play they constantly 
bu£Fet him, at lesson-time their blunders are visited upon 
his poor shoulders. 

Who is this unhappy boy? Ten years since a man by 
the name of Becher brought him to the Paradis des 
En&ns ; and paying in advance five years of his pension, 
left him under the charge of Monsieur Squeers. No 
family ever visited the child ; and when at the five years' 
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end the instituteur applied at the address given him by 
Becher for the further payment of his pupil's expenses. 
Monsieur Squeers found that Becher had grossly deceived 
him, that no such persons existed, and that no money 
was consequently forthcoming, hence the misfortunes 
which afterwards befell the hapless orphan. None cared 
for him — none knew .him, 'tis possible that even the 
name he went by was fictitious. That name was Smike, 
pronounced Smeek. 

Poor Smeek ! he had, however, found one friend, — 
the kind-hearted sms-maitre Neeklbee — who gave him 
half of his own daily pittance of bread and pudding, 
encouraged him to apply to his books, and defended him 
as much as possible from the assaults of the schoolboys 
and Monsieur Squeers. 

John Browdie had just done giving his lesson of 
clarionet to Prospectus, when Neeklbee arrived at the 
school. There was a difference between John and 
Nickolas ; for the former, seeing the young usher's 
frequent visits at Clarendon Castle, foolishly thought he 
was enamoured of Meess Jenny, the fermier's daughter, 
on whom John too had fixed an eye of affection. Silly 
John ! Nicholas's heart was fixed (hopelessly as the 
young man thought) upon higher objects. However, 
the very instant that Nickleby entered the courtyard of 
the school, John took up his stick and set off for London, 
whither he was bound, with a drove of oxen. 

Nickleby had not arrived a whit too soon to protect 
his poor friend, Smeek ; all the boys were called into the 
courtyard by Monsieur Squarrs, and made to say their 
lessons ; when it came to poor Smeek's turn, the timid 
lad trembled, hesitated, and could not do his spelling. 

Inflamed with fury, old Squarrs rushed forward, and 
would have assommed his pupil, but human nature could 
bear this tyranny no longer. Nickleby, stepping 
forward, defended the poor prostrate child ; and when 
Squeers raised his stick to strike— «pouf I pif un, deux, 
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trois, et la i — Monsieur Nicholas flanqu6d him several 
coups de poing, and sent him bientot grovelling a terre. 

You may be sure that there was now a pretty hallooing 
among the boys ; all jumped, kicked, thumped, bumped, 
and scratched their unhappy master (and serve him right, 
too I), and when they had finished their fiin, vlan ! flung 
open the gates of the Infants' Paradise and run away 
home. 

Neeklbee, seeing what he had done, had nothing left 
but to run away too : he penned a hasty line to his lovely 
pupil. Miss Annabel, to explain that though his departure 
was sudden his honour was safe, and seizing his stick 
quitted the school. 

There was but one pupil left in it, and he, poor soul, 
knew not whither to go. But when he saw Nicholas, 
his sole friend, departing, he mustered courage, and then 
made a step forward — and then wondered if he dared — 
and then, when Nicholas was at a little distance from him, 
ran, ran, as if his life (as indeed it did) depended upon it. 

This is the picture of Neeklbee and poor Smeek.* 
They are both dressed in the English fashion, and you 
must fancy the curtain falling amidst thunders of 
applause. [End of Act /. 

* Ah, ah, ah ! ouf, pouf.* — ' Dieu, qu'il feit chaud ! * — 
* Orgeat, limonade, biire ! * — ' L'Entracte, journal dc 
tous les spectacles ! ' — * La M arseillai-ai-aise ! ' — with 
such cries from pit and boxes the public wiles away the 
weary ten minutes between the acts. The three bonnes 
in the front boxes, who had been escorted by a gentleman 
in a red cap, and jacket, and earrings, begin sucking 
oranges with great comfort, while their friend amuses 
himself with a piece of barley-sugar. The petite-maitresse 
in the private box smoothes her bandeaux of hair and her 
little trim, white cuffs, and looks at her chiffons. The 
friend of the tight black velvet spencer, meanwhile, pulls 

* Alluding to a sketch, the first of two sketches by the author, which 
accompanied this paper on its original appearance in Fraier^t M^azhae, 
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his yellow kid gloves tighter on his hands, and looks 
superciliously round the house with his double-glass. 
Fourteen people, all smelling of smoke, all bearded, and 
all four feet high, pass over your body to their separate 
stalls. The prompter gives his thumps, whack — whack 
— whack ! the music begins again, the curtain draws, 
and, lo ! we have — 

Act II 

The tavern of Les Armes du Roi appears to be one of 
the most frequented in the city of London. It must be 
in the Yorkshire road, that is clear ; for the first person 
whom we see there is John Browdie ; to whom presently 
comes Prospectus, then Neeklbee, then poor Smeek, each 
running away individually from the Paradis des Enfans. 

It is likewise at this tavern that the great banker 
Ralph does his business, and lets you into a number of 
his secrets. Hither, too, comes Milor Clarendon, — a 
handsome peer, forsooth, but a sad reprobate I fear. 
Sorrow has driven him to these wretched courses : ten 
years since he lost a son, a lovely child of six years of 
age ; and, hardened by the loss, he has taken to gambling, 
to the use of the vins de France which take the reason 
prisoner, and to other excitements still more criminal. 
He has cast his eyes upon the lovely Kate Nickleby (he, 
the father of Miss Annabel !), and asks the banker to sup 
with him, to lend him ten thousand pounds, and to bring 
his niece with him. With every one of these requests 
the capitalist promises to comply : the money he pro- 
duces forthwith ; the lady he goes to fetch. Ah, milor ! 
beware — beware, vour health is bad, your property is 
ruined, — death and insolvency stare you in the face, — but 
what cares Lor Clarendon ? He is desperate : he orders 
a splendid repast in a private apartment, and while they 
are getting it ready, he and the young lords of his 
acquaintance sit down and crack a bottle in the coffee- 
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room. A gallant set of gentlemen truly, all in short 
coats with capc» to them, in tights and Hessian boots, 
such as our nobility are in the custom of wearing. 

* I bet you cinq cent guinees, Lor Beef,' says Milor 
Clarendon (whom the wine has begun to excite), ' that I 
will have the lovely Kate Nickleby at supper with us 
to-night.' 

* Done ! ' says Lor Beef. But why starts yon stranger 
who has just come into the hotel ? Why, forsooth ? 
because he is Nicholas Nickleby, Kate's brother ; and a 
pretty noise he makes when he hears of his lordship's 
project 1 

•You have Meess Neeklbee at your table, sir? You 
are a liar ! ' 

All the lords start up. 

« Who is this very strange person ? ' says Milor 
Clarendon, as cool as a cucumber. 

' Doe ! give me your name ! ' shouts Nicholas. 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' says my lord scornfully. 

* John,' says Nickleby, seizing hold of a waiter, * tell 
me that man's name. 

John the waiter looks frightened, and hums ami 
haws, when, at the moment, who should walk in but 
Mr. Ralph the banker, and his niece. 

Ralph. ^ Nicholas ! — confusion ! ' 

Kate. * My brother ! * 

Nicholas. * Avaunt, woman ! Tell me, sirrah, by 
what right you bring my sister into such company, and 
who is the villain to whom you have presented her i ' 

Ralph. * Lord Clarendon.* 

Nicholas. ^ The father of Meess Annabel i Gracious 
heaven ! ' 

What followed now need not be explained. The 
young lords and the banker retire abashed to their 
supper, while Meess Kate and Smike, who has just arrived 
fall into the arms of Nicholas. 

Such, ladies and gentleman, is the second act, rather 
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Feeble in interest, and not altogether probable in action. 
That five people running away from Yorkshire should 
all come to the same inn in London, arriving within 
five minutes of each other, — that Mr. Ralph, the great 
banker, should make the hotel his place of business, and 
openly confess in the cofFee-room to his ex-agent fiecher 
that he had caused fiecher to make away with or 
murder the son of Lord Clarendon, — finally, that Lord 
Clarendon himself, with an elegant town mansion, 
should receive his distinguished guests in a tavern, of not 
the first respectability, — all these points may, perhaps, 
strike the critic from their extreme improbability. But, 
bless your soul ! if these are improbabilities, what will 
you say to the revelations of the 

Third Act 

That scoundrel Squarrs before he kept the school was, 
as we have seen, a tumbler and saltimbanque^ and, as such, 
member of the great fraternity of cadgers, beggars, f»^«.x', 
thieves, that have their club in London. It is held in 
immense Gothic vaults under ground : here the beggars 
concert their plans, divide their spoil, and hold their orgies. 

In returning to London, Monsieur Squarrs instantly 
resumes his acquaintance with his old comrades, who 
appoint him, by the all-powerful interest of a peculiar 
person^ head of the community of cadgers. 

That person is no other than the Banker Ralph, who, 
in secret, directs this godless crew, visits their haunts, 
and receives from them a boundless obedience. A 
villain himself, he has need of the aid of villainy. He 
pants for vengeance against his nephew, he has 
determined that his niece shall fall a prey to Milor 
Clarendon, — nay more, he has a dark suspicion that 
Smike — the orphan boy — the homeless fugitive from 
Yorkshire — is no other than the child who ten years ago 
—but, hush ! 

2 D 
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Where is his rebellious nephew and those whom he 
protects ? The quick vigilance of Ralph soon discovered 
them ; Nicholas, having taken the name of Edward 
Browne, was acting at a theatre in the neighbourhood 
of the Thames. Haste, Squarrs, take a couple of trusty 
beggars with you, and hie thee to Wapping ; seize 
young Smike and carry him to Cadger's Cavern, — haste, 
then! The mind shudders to consider what is to 
happen. 

In Nicholas's room at the theatre we find his little 
family assembled, and with them honest John Browdie, 
who has forgotten his part on learning that Nicholas 
was attached, not to the fermiirej but to the mistress ; to 
them comes — gracious heavens I — Meess Annabel. 
' Fly,' says she, ' fly ! I have overheard a plot concocted 
between my father and your uncle ; the sheri£F is to 
seize you for the abduction of Smeek and the assault 
upon Squarrs,' &c. &c. &c. 

In short, it is quite impossible to describe this act, so 
much is there done in it. Lord Clarendon learns that 
he has pledged his life-interest in his estates to Ralph. 

His Lordship dies^ and Ralph seizes a paper, w^hich 
proves beyond a doubt that young Smike is no other 
than Clarendon's long-lost son. 

Uinfame Squarrs with his satellites carry oflF the boy; 
Browdie pitches Squarrs into the river; the sheriff 
carries Nickleby to prison ; and Vice triumphs in the 
person of the odious Ralph. But Vice does not always 
triumph ; wait awhile and you will see. For in the 

Fourth Act 

John Browdie, determined to rescue his two young 
friends, follows Ralph like his shadow ; he dogs him to a 
rendezvous of the be^8:ars, and overhears all his conversa- 
tion with Squarrs. The boy is in the Cadger's Cavern, 
hidden a thousand feet below the Thames ; there is to 
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be a grand jollification among the rogues that night — a 
dance and a feast. */,* says John Browdie, *«//// be 
there.* And, wonderful to say, who should pass but his 
old friend Prospectus, to whom he gave lessons on the 
clarionet. 

Prospectus is a cadger now, and is to play his 
clarionet that night at Cadger's Hall. Browdie will 
join him, — ^he is dressed up like a blind beggar, and 
strange sights, heaven knows, meet his eyes in Cadger's 
Hall. 

Here they come trooping in by scores, — the halt and 
the lame, black sweepers, one-legged fiddlers, the climber 
mots, the fly-sakers, the kedgoree coves, — in a word, the 
rogues of London, to their Gothic hall, a thousand miles 
below the level of the sea. Squarrs is their nominal 
head ; but their real leader is the tall man yonder in 
the black mask, he whom nobody knows but Browdie, 
who has found him out at once, — 'tis Ralph I 

* Bring out the prisoner,' says the black mask ; ' he 
has tried to escape — he has broken his oaths to the 
cadgers, let him meet his punishment.' 

And without a word more, what do these cadgers do ? 
They take poor Smike and bury him alive ; down he goes 
into the vault, a stone is rolled over him, the cadgers go 
away, — so much for Smike, 

But in the meantime Master Browdie has not been 
idle. He has picked the pocket of one of the cadgers of 
a portfolio containing papers that prove Smike to be 
Lord Clarendon beyond a doubt ; he lags behind until 
all the cadgers are gone, and with the help of Nicholas 
(who, by the by, has found his way somehow into the 
place), he pushes away the stone, and brings the fainting 
boy to the world. 

These things are improbable you certainly may say, but 
arc they impossible ? If they are possible, then they may 
come to pass ; if they may come to pass, then they may 
be supposed to come to pass : and why should they not 
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come to pass i That is my argument : let us pass on to 
the 

Fifth Act 

Aha I Master Ralph, you think you will have it all 
you own way, do you ? The lands of Clarendon are 
yours, provided there is no male heir, and you have done 
for kim. The peerage, to be sure (by the laws of 
England), is to pass to the husband of Meess Annabella. 
Will she marry Ralph or not ? Yes : then well and 
good ; he is an earl for the future and the fether of a 
new race of Clarendon. No : then, in order to spell 
her still more, he has provided amongst the beggars a lad 
who is to personate the young mislaid Lord Clarendon, 
who is to come armed with certain papers that make his 
right unquestionable, and who will be a creature of 
Ralph's, to be used or cast away at will. 

Ralph pops the question ; the lady repels him with 
scorn. *Quit the house, Meess,' says he; 'it is not 
yours, but mine. Give up that vain title which you 
have adopted since your papa's death ; you are no 
countess, — your brother lives. Ho ! John, Thomas, 
Samuel ! introduce his lordship, the Comte de Clar- 
endon.' 

And who slips in ? Why, in a handsome new dress, 
in the English fashion, Smike, to be sure — the boy whom 
Ralph has murdered — the boy who has risen from the 
tomb — the boy who had miraculously discovered the 
papers in Cadger's Hall and (by some underhand work 
that went on behind the scenes, which I don't pretend 
to understand) had substituted himself for the substitute 
which that wicked banker had proposed to bring 
forward ! A rush of early recollections floods the pant- 
ing heart of the young boy. Can it be ? Yes — no ; 
sure these halls are familiar to him ? That conservatory, 
has he not played with the flowers there — played with 
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his blessed mother at his side ? That portrait ! Stop ! 
a — 2L — a — z — ^ah ! it is — it is my sister Anna — Anna — 
bella ! 

Fancy the scene as the two young creatures rush with 
a scream into each other's arms. Fancy John Browdie's 
hilarity : he jumps for joy, and throws off his beggar's 
cloak and beard. Nicholas clasps his hands, and casts 
his fine eyes heavenward. But, above all, fancy the 
despair of that cursed banker Ralph as he sees his victim 
risen from the grave, and all his hopes dashed down into 
it. Oh ! Heaven, Thy hand is here ! How must the 
banker then have repented of his bargain with the late 
Lord Clarendon, and that he had not had his lordship's 
life insured 1 Perdition 1 to have been out-tricked by a 
boy and a country boor 1 Is there no hope ? . . . 

Hope ? Psha ! man, thy reign of vice is over, — it is 
the fifth act. Already the people are beginning to leave 
the house, and never more again canst thou expect to lift 
thy head. 

* Monsieur Ralph,' Browdie whispers, * after your 
pretty doings in Cadger's Hall, had you not best be 
thinking of leaving the country? As Nicholas 
Nickleby's uncle, I would fain not see you, crick ! 
You understand?' (pointing to his jugular). 

^ I do,' says Ralph gloomily, ^and will be o£F in two 
hours.' And Lord Smike takes honest Browdie by one 
hand, gently pressing Kate's little fingers with the other, 
and the sheriff, and the footmen, and attendants form a 
tableau, and the curtain begins to fall, and the blushing 
Annabel whispers to happy Nicholas, — * Ah I my friend, 
I can give up with joy to my brother ma couronne de 
comtesse. What care I for rank or name with you ? the 
name that I love above all others is that of Lady 
Annabel Nickleby.' [Exeunt omnes. 

The musicians have hurried off long before this. In 
one instant the stage lamps go out, and you see fellows 
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starting forward to cover the boxes with canvas. Up 
goes the chandelier amongst the gods and goddesses 
painted on the ceiling. Those in the galleries, mean- 
while, bellow out * Saint Ernest ! ' he it is who acted 
John Browdie. Then there is a yell of ' Smeek ! 
Smeek 1 ' Blushing and bowing, Madame Prosper 
comes forward ; by Heavens ! a pretty woman, with 
tender eyes and a fresh, clear voice. Next the gods 
call for ^ Chilly ! ' who acted the villain : but by this 
time you are bustling and struggling among the crowd 
in the lobbies, where there is the usual odour of garlic 
and tobacco. Men in sabots come tumbling down from 
the galleries ; cries of ' Auguite solo ! Eugenie ! prends 
ton farapluie^ * Monsieur^ vous me marchez sur les pieds^ 
are heard in the crowd, over which the brazen helmets 
of the Pompier's tower are shining. A cabman in the 
Boulevard, who opens his vehicle eagerly as you pass by, 
growls dreadful oaths when, seated inside, you politely 
request him to drive to the Barriire de I'Etoile. ^ Ah^ 
ces Anglais* says he, * fa demeure dans les deserts — dans les 
disertSy grand Dieu ! avec les loups ; ils prennent leur 
beautyfine tM avec leurs tartines le soir^ et puis ils se 
couchent dans les deserts^ ma parole d'honneur ; commes des 
Arahes^ 

If the above explanation of the plot of the new piece 
of Nicholas Nickleby has appeared intolerably long to 
those few persons who have perused it, I can only say for 
their comfort that I have not told one half of the real 
plot of the piece in question ; nay, very likely have 
passed over all the most interesting part of it. There, 
for instance, was the assassination of the virtuous villain 
Becher, the dying scene with my lord, the manner in 
which Nicholas got into the Cadger's Cave, and got out 
again. Have I breathed a syllable upon any of these 
points ? No ; and never will to my dying day. The 
imperfect account of* Nicholas Nickleby given above is all 
that the most impatient readex" (let him have fair 
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warning) can expect to hear from his humble servant. 
Let it be sufficient to know that the piece in itself 
contains a vast number of beauties entirely passed over 
by the unworthy critic, and only to be appreciated by 
any gentleman who will take the trouble to step across 
the Channel, and thence from his hotel to the 
ambiguously-comic theatre. And let him make haste, 
too ; for who knows what may happen ? Human life 
is proverbially short. Theatrical pieces bloom and fade 
like the flowers of the field, and very likely long before 
this notice shall appear in print (as let us heartily , from 
mercenary considerations, pray that it will), the drama 
of Nicholas Nickleby may have disappeared altogether from 
the world's ken, like Carthage, Troy, Swallow Street, the 
Marylebone bank, Babylon, and other fond magnificences 
elevated by men, and now forgotten and prostrate. 

As for the worthy Boz, it will be seen that his share in 
the piece is perfectly insignificant, and that he has no 
more connection with the noble geniuses who invented 
the drama than a peg has with a gold-laced hat that a 
nobleman may have hung on it, or a starting-post on the 
race>course, with some magnificent thousand-guinea fiery 
horses who may choose to run from it. How poor do 
his writings appear after those of the Frenchman ! How 
feeble, mean, and destitute of imagination ! He never 
would have thought of introducing six lords, an ex- 
kidnapper, a great banker, an idiot, a schoolmaster, his 
usher, a cattle-driver, coming for the most part a couple 
of hundred miles, in order to lay open all their secrets in 
the coffee-room of the King's Arms hotel ! He never 
could have invented the great subterraneous cavern, 
cimetiire et salle de bal^ as Jules Janin calls it ! The 
credit of all this falls upon the French adapters of 
Monsieur Dickens's romance ; and so it will be advisable 
to let the public know. 

I But as the French play-writers are better than 
Dickens, being incomparably more imaginative and 
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poedcy so^ in progression, is the French critic, Jules 
Tanin, above named, a million times superior to the 
French plajwrighcs, and, after Janin, Dickens disappears 
altogether. He is cut up, disposed of, done for. J. J. 
has hacked him into small pieces, and while that wretched 
romancer is amusing himself across the Atlantic, and 
fancjing, perhaps, that he is a popular character, his 
business has been done for ever and ever in Europe. 
What matters that he is read by millions in England and 
billions in America? that everybody who understands 
English has a corner in his heart for him ? The great 
point is, what does yules yanin think? and that we shall 
hear presently ; for though I profess the greatest admira- 
tion for Mr. Dickens, yet there can be no reason why 
one should deny oneself the little pleasure of acquainting 
him that some ill-disposed persons in the world are in- 
clined to abuse him. Without this privilege what is 
friendship good for ? 

Who is Janin ? He is the critic of France. J. J., in 
fact, — the man who writes a weekly feuilleton in the 
youmal des D/bats with such indisputable brilliancy and 
wit, and such a happy mixture of effrontery, and honesty, 
and poetry, and impudence, and falsehood, and impertin- 
ence, and good feeling, that one can't fail to be charmed 
with the compound, and to look rather eagerly for the 
Monday's paper ; — Jules Janin is the man, who, not 
knowing a single word of the English language, as he 
actually professes in the preface, has helped to translate 
the Sentimental youmey. He is tthe man who, when he 
was married (in a week when news were slack no doubt), 
actually criticised his own marriage ceremony j letting all 
the public see the proof-sheets of his bridal, as was the 
custom among certain ancient kings, I believe. In fact, 
a more modest, honest, unassuming, blushing, truth-tell- 
ing, gentlemanlike J. J. it is impossible to conceive. 

Well, he has fallen foul of Monsieur Dickens, this fat 
French moralist ; he says Dickens is immodesty and Jules 
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cannot abide immodesty ; and a great and conclusive 
proof this is upon a question which the two nations 
have been in the habit of arguing, namely, which of the 
two is the purer in morals ? and may be argued clear 
thus : — 

1. We in England are accustomed to think Dickens 
modest, and allow our children to peruse his works. 

2. In France the man who wrote the history of The 
Dead Donkey and the Guillotined Woman* and afterwards 
his own epithalamium in the newspaper, is revolted by 
Dickens. 

3. Therefore Dickens must be immodest, and grossly 
immodest, otherwise a person so confessedly excellent as 
J. J. would never have discovered the crime. 

4. And therefore it is pretty clear that the French 
morals are of a much higher order than our own, which 
remark will apply to persons and books, and all the 
relations of private and public life. 

Let us now see how our fat Jules attacks Dickens. 
His remarks on him begin in the following jocular 
way : — 

^Th^Atre db l'Ambigu-Comique. 
* Nicholas Nickleby^ Melodrame, en Six Actes. 

^A genous devant celui-la qui s'appelle Charles 
Dickens 1 a genoux ! U a accompli a lui seul ce que 
n'ont pu faire a eux deux lord Byron et Walter Scott 1 
Joignez-y, si vous voulez. Pope et Milton et tout ce que 
la litt^rature Anglaise a produit de plus solennel et de 
plus charmant. Charles Dickens ! mais il n'est question 
que de lui en Anglcterre. II en est la gloire, et la joie, 
et I'orgueil ! Savez-vous combien d'acheteurs posside 
ce Dickens ; j'ai dit tPacheteurs^ de gens qui tirent leur 

* Some day the writer meditates a great and splendid review of J. J.'s 
work. 
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argent dc leur boiine pour que cct argent posse delest 
main dans la main du libnure? — ^Dix miUe acheteurs. 
Dix mille ? que disons-noos, dix mille ! vingt milie \^ 
Vingt mille i Quoi ! vingt mille achetcurs ? — Fi dcmc^ 
vingt mille ! quarante mille acheteurs. — ^Et quoi ! il ^ 
trouve quarante mille acheteurs, vous tous moqua de 
nous sans doute ? — Oui, mon brave homme, on se moqut 
de vous, car ce n'est pas vingt mille et quarante mille ft 
soixante mille acheteurs qu'a rencontres ce Chuies 
Dickens, c'est cent mille acheteurs. Cent mille, pas un 
de moins. Cent mille esdaves, cent mille tributaires, 
cent mille ! £t nos grands ecrivains modemes s'esdment 
bien heureux et bien fiers quand leur livre le plus vante 
parvient, au bout de six mois de celebrite,a son huitieme 
cent ! ' 

There is raillery for you ! there is a knowledge o: 
English literature, of * Pope et Milton, si solennel ct s: 
charmant ! ' Milton, above all ; his little comedie 
Samson rAgoniste is one of the gayest and most graceful 
trifles that ever was acted on the stage. And to think 
that Dickens has sold more copies of his work than the 
above two eminent hommes-de-lettres, and Scott an(i 
Byron into the bargain ! It is a fact, and J. J. vouches 
for it. To be sure, J. J. knows no more of English 
literature than I do of hieroglyphics, — to be sure, he has 
not one word of English. N'importe : he has had the 
advantage of examining the books of Mr. Dickens's 
publishers, and has discovered that they sell of Boz's 
works * cenUmilU pas un de moins,* Janin will not allow 
of one less. Can you answer numbers ? And there are 
our grands ecrivains modernes, who are happy if they sell 
eight hundred in six months. Byron and Scott doubtless, 
'le solennel Pope, et le charmant Milton,' as well as 
other geniuses not belonging to the three kingdoms. If 
a man is an arithmetician as well as a critic, and he join 
together figures of speech and Arabic numerals, there is 
no knowing what he may not prove. 
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zyzOr^ continues J. J. : — 

: r Or, parmi les chefs-d'oeuvre de sa fa^on que d^vorc 

. .igleterre, ce Charles Dickens a produit un gros 

rrrrrodrame en deux gros volumes, intitule Nicolas NickUby. 

-T.^I livre a ete traduit chez nous par un homme de 

5 71 ucoup d'esprit, qui n'est pas &it pour ce tristc 

-^ cier*la. Si vous saviez ce que peut etre un pareil chef- 

j.-5uvrc, certes vous prendriez en piti^ les susdits cent 

--^ Ue souscripteurs de Charles Dickens. Figurez-vous 

\-::ac un amas d'inventions pueriles, ou I'horrible et Ic 

. lis se donnent la main, dans une ronde infernale ; ici 

^:iSsent en riant de bonnes gens si bons qu'ils en sont 

^ ' ut-a-fait betes ; plus loin bondissent et blasphiment 

■ /Utes sortes de bandits, de fripons, de voleurs et de 

iserables si affreux qu'on ne sait pas comment pourrait 

-^-vre, seulement vingt-quatre heures, une societe ainsi 

,;-3mposee. C'est le plus naus^abond melange qu'on 

.. uisse imaginer de lait chaud et de biere tournee, d'ceufs 

.vfais et de bceuf sale, de haillons et d'habits brodes, d'ecus 

. 'or et de gros sous, de roses et de pissenlits. On se bat, 

J., in s'embrasse, ons'injuric, on s'enivre, on meurtde faim* 

..Les HUes de la rue et les lords de la Chambre haute, les 

' 3orte-faix et les poetes, les ecoliers et les voleurs, se 

prominent, bras dessus bras dessous, au milieu de ce 

, tohubohu insupportable. Aimez-vous la fumee de tabac, 

.. I'odeur de Tail, Ic gout du pore frais, I'harmonie que &it 

un plat d'itain frappe contre une casserole de cuivre non 

etame ? Lisez-moi consciencicusemcnt ce livre de 

Charles Dickens. Quelles plaies 1 quelles pustules ! et 

que de saintes vertus ! Ce Dickens a rt\xn\ en bloc 

toutes les descriptions de Guzman d'Alfarache et tous les 

reves de Grandisson. Oh ! qu'etes-vous devcnus, vous les 

lectrices tant soit peu prudes des romans de "Walter Scott ? 

Oh ! quVt-on fait de vous, les lectrices animees de Don 

Juan et de Lara ? O vous, les chastes enthousiastes de la 

Clarisse Harlowe^ voilez-vous la face de honte 1 A cent 

mille exemplaires le Charles Dickens 1 ' 
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To what a pitch of devergondage must the English 
ladies have arrived, virhen a fellow who can chronicle his 
own marriage, and write The Dead Donkey and the 
Guillotined JVoman^ — when even a man like that, whom 
nobody can accuse of being squeamish, is obliged to turn 
away with disgust at their monstrous immodesty ! 

J. J. is not difficult ; a little harmless gallantry and 
trifling with the seventh commandment does not ofiend 
him, — far from it. Because there are no love-intrigues 
in Walter Scott, Jules says that Scott's readers are tant 
soit peu prudes ! There ought to be, in fact, in life and in 
novels, a little, pleasant, gentlemanlike, anti-seventh- 
commandment excitement. Read 2'he Dead Donkey and 
the Guillotined JVoman^ and you will see how the thing 
may be agreeably and genteelly done. See what he says 
of Clarissa^ — it is chaste; of Don Juan^ — it is not 
indecent, it is not immoral, it is only animj^e I Animee I 
O ciel ! what a word ! Could any but a Frenchman 
have had the grace to hit on it ? ' Animation ' our Jules 
can pardon ; prudery he can excuse, in his good-humoured 
contemptuous way ; but Dickens — this Dickens, — O 
fie ! And, perhaps, there never was a more succinct, 
complete, elegant, just, and satisfactory account given of 
a book than that by our friend Jules of Nicholas Nickleby, 
^ It is the most disgusting mixture imaginable of warm 
milk and sour beer, of fresh eggs and salt beef, of rags 
and laced clothes, of gold crowns and coppers, of rose 
and dandelions.' 

There is a receipt for you ! or take another, which is 
quite as pleasant : — 

II 

* The fumes of tobacco, the odour of garlic, the taste 
of fresh pork, the harmony made by striking a pewter 
plate against an untinned copper saucepan. Read me 
conscientiously this book of Charles Dickens; what 
sores ! what pustules ! ' &c. 
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Try cither mixture (and both are curious), — for fresh 
pork is an ingredient in one, salt beef in another ; 
tobacco and garlic in receipt No. 2 agreeably take the 
places of warm milk and sour beer in formula No. I ; and 
whereas, in the second prescription, a pewter plate and 
untinned copper saucepan (what a devilish satire in that 
epithet untinned l\ a gold crown and a few halfpence, 
ansvirer in the first. Take either mixture, and the result 
is a Dickens. Hang thyself, thou unhappy writer of 
Pickujick i or, blushing at this exposition of thy faults, 
turn red man altogether, and build a wigwam in a 
wilderness and live with 'possums up gum-trees. Fresh 
pork and warm milk ; sour beer and salt b Faugh 1 

hoiv could you serve us so atrociously ? 

And this is one of the ^ chefs-d'oeuvre de sa fafon que 
d^vore TAngleterre.' The beastly country ! How 
Jules lashes the islanders with the sting of that epigram 
— chefs'd^aeuvre de leur fafon ! 

• ...... 

Look you, J. J., it is time that such impertinence should 
cease. Will somebody — out of three thousand literary 
men in France, there are about three who have a 
smattering of the English — will some one of the three 
explain to J.J. the enormous folly and falsehood of all that 
the fellow has been saying about Dickens and English 
literature generally ? We have in England literary 
chefs'd* ceuvre de notrefafonj and are by no means ashamed 
to devour the same. *Le charmant Milton* was not, 
perhaps, very skilled for making epigrams and chansons- 
a-boire, but, after all, was a person of merit, and of his 
works have been sold considerably more than eight 
hundred copies. *Le solennel Pope' was a writer not 
undeserving of praise. There must have been something 
worthy in Shakespeare, — for his name has penetrated 
even to France, where he is not unfrequently called ' le 
Sublime Williams.' Walter Scott, though a prude, as 
you say, and not having the agreeable laisser-aller of the 
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author of the Dead Donkey^ &c., could still turn off a 
romance pretty creditably. He and ^le Sublime 
Williams' between them have turned your French 
literature topsy-turvy ; and many a live donkey of your 
crew is trying to imitate their paces and their roars, and 
to lord it like those dead lions. These men made chefs- 
{fceuvre de notrefafon^ and we are by no means ashamed 
to acknowledge them. 

But what right have you, O blundering ignoramus ! 
to pretend to judge them and their works, — you, who 
might as well attempt to give a series of lectures upon 
the literature of the Hottentots, and are as ignorant of 
English as the author of the Random Recollections? 
Learn modesty, Jules ; listen to good advice ; and when 
you say to other persons, tisez mot ce livre consciencieusement^ 
at least do the same thing, O critic ! before you attempt 
to judge and arbitrate. 

And I am ready to take an affidavit in the matter of 
this criticism of Nicholas Nickleby^ that the translator of 
Sterne, who does not know English, has not read Boz in 
the original — has not even read him in the translation, 
and slanders him out of pure invention. Take these 
concluding opinions of J. J. as a proof of the fact. 

* De ce roman de Nicolas Nickleby a ete tir6 le melo- 
drame qui va suivre. Commencez d'abord par entasser 
les souterrains sur les tenebres, le vice sur le sang, le 
mensonge sur I'injure, Tadultire sur Pinceste^ battez-moi 
tout ce melange, et vous verrez ce que vous allez voir. 

^ Dans un comte Anglais, dans une ecole, ou plutot 
dans une horrible prison habitee par le froid et la faim, 
un nomm< Squeers entraine, sous pretexte de les Clever 
dans la belle discipline, tous les enfans qu'on lui confie. 
Ce miserable Squeers specule tout simplement sur la &im, 
sur la soif, sur les habits de ces pauvres petits. On 
n'entend que le bruit des verges, les soupirs des battus, 
les cris des battans, les blasphemes du maitre. C'est 
ai&eux a lire et a voir. Surtout ce qui fait peur (je parle 
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du livre en question), c'est la misire d'un pauvre petit 

noixim6 Smike, dont cet affreux Squeers est le bourreau. 

Qua.nd parut le livre de Charles Dickens, on raconte que 

plus d'un maitre de pension de I'Angleterre se r^cria 

con t re la calomnie. Mais, juste ciel ! si la cent millieme 

partie d'une pareille honte etait possible ; s'il etait vrai 

qu'un seul marchand de chair humaine ainsi bati put 

exister de I'autre cote du detroit ce serait le d&honneur 

d'une nation tout entiere. Et si en effet la chose est 

impossible, que venez-vous done nous conter, que le 

roman, tout comme la comedie, est la peinture des 

mceurs ? 

^Or ce petit malheureux couvert de haillons et de 

plaies, le jouet de M. Squeers, c'est tout simplement le 

fils unique de Lord Clarendon, un des plus grands 

seigneurs de I'Angleterre. Voila justement ce que je 

disais tout a I'heure. Dans ces romans qui sont le rebut 

d'une imagination en d£lire, il n'y a pas de milieu. Ou 

bien vous etes le dernier des mendians charges d'une 

besace vide, ou bien, salut a vous ! vous etes due et 

pair du royaume et chevalier de la Jarreticre ! Ou le 

manteau royal ou le haillon. Quelquefois, pour varier la 

these, on vous met par dessus vos haillons le manteau de 

pourpre. — Votre tete est pleine de vermine, a la bonne 

heure ! mais laissez faire le romancier, il posera tout a 

I'heure sur vos immondes cheveux, la couronne ducale. 

Ainsi procedent M. Dickens et le Capitaine Marryat et 

tous les autres.' 

Here we have a third receipt for the confection of 
Nicholas Nickleby^ — darkness and caverns, vice and blood, 
incest and adultery, ^ battiz^moi tout ca^ and the thing is 
done. Considering that Mr. Dickens has not said a 
word about darkness, about caverns, about blood (further 
than a little harmless claret drawn from Squeers's nose), 
about the two other crimes mentioned by J. J., — is it 
not de luxe to put them into the Nickleby-receipt ? 
Having read the romances of his own country, and no 
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others, J. J. thought he was safe, no doubt, in introduc- 
ing the b^t-named ingredients ; but in England the 
people is still tant soit peu prudesy and will have none 
such fare. In what a luxury of filth, too, does this 
delicate critic indulge ? votre tite est pleine de vermine 
(a flattering supposition for the French reader, by the 
way, and remarkable for its polite propriety). Your 
head is in this condition ; but never mind ; let the 
romancer do his work, and he will presently place upon 
your filthy hair (kind again) the ducal coronet. This is 
the way with Monsieur Dickens, Captain Marryat, and 
the others^ 

With whom, in Heaven's name? What has poor 
Dickens ever had to do with ducal crowns, or with the 
other ornaments of the kind which Monsieur Jules dis- 
tributes to his friends? Tell lies about men, friend 
Jules, if you will, but not such lies. See, for the future, 
that they have a greater likelihood about them ; and try, 
at least when you are talking of propriety and decency 
of behaviour, to have your words somewhat more cleanly, 
and your own manners as little offensive as possible. 

And with regard to the character of Squeers, the 
impossibility of it, and the consequent folly of placing 
such a portrait in a work that pretends to be a painting 
of manners, that, too, is a falsehood like the rest. Such 
a disgrace to human nature not only existed, but existed 
in J. J.'s country of P>ance. Who does not remember 
the history of the Boulogne schoolmaster, a year since, 
whom the newspapers called the ^ French Squeers ; ' and 
about the same time, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
there was a case still more atrocious of a man and his 
wife who farmed some score of children, subjected them 
to ill-treatment so horrible that only J. J. himself, in his 
nastiest fit of indignation, could describe it; and ended 
by murdering one or two, and starving all. The whole 
story was in the DSbats^ J. J.'s own newspaper, where 
the accomplished critic may read it. 
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Since the appearance of this work, within the last two 
months, it has raised among the critics and the reading 
public a strange storm of applause and discontent. To 
hear one party you would fancy the author was but a 
dull madman, indulging in wild vagaries of language 
and dispensing with common sense and reason, while, 
according to another, his opinions are little short of 
inspiration, and his eloquence unbounded as his genius. 
We confess, that in reading the first few pages, we were 
not a little inclined to adopt the former opinion, and yet, 
after perusing the whole of this extraordinary work, we 
can allow, almost to their fullest extent, the high qualities 
with which Mr. Carlyle's idolaters endow him. 

But never did a book sin so grievously from outward 
appearance, or a man's style so mar his subject and dim 
his genius. It is stiff, short, and rugged, it abounds with 
Germanisms and Latinisms, strange epithets, and choking 
double words,^ astonishing to the admirers or simple 
Addisonian English, to those who love history as it 
gracefully runs in Hume, or struts pompously in Gibbon 
— no such style is Mr. Carlyle's. A man, at the first 

* The French Re^uolution t A History* In three volumes. By Thomas 
Carlyle. London: James Fraser, 1837. 
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onset, must take breath at the end of a sentence, or, 
worse still, go to sleep in the midst of it. But these 
hardships become lighter as the traveller grows accustomed 
to the road, and he speedily learns to admire and 
sympathise ; just as he would admire a Gothic cathedral 
in spite of the quaint carvings and hideous images on 
door and buttress. 

There are, however, a happy few of Mr. Carlylc's 
critics and readers to whom these very obscurities and 
mysticisms of style are welcome and almost intelligible ; 
the initiated in metaphysics, the sages who have passed 
the veil of Kantian philosophy, and discovered that the 
* critique of pure reason ' is really that which it purports 
to be, and not the critique of pure nonsense, as it seems 
to worldly men : to these the present book has charms 
unknown to us, who can merely receive it as a history 
of a stirring time, and a skilful record of men's worldly 
thoughts and doings. Even through these dim spectacles 
a man may read and profit much from Mr. Carlyle's 
volumes. 

He is not a party historian like Scott, who could not, 
in his benevolent respect for rank and royalty, see duly 
the faults of either : he is as impartial as Thiers, but 
with a far loftier and nobler impartiality. 

No man can have read the admirable history of the 
French ex-Minister who has not been struck with this 
equal justice which he bestows on all the parties or 
heroes of his book. He has completely mastered the active 
part of the history ; he has no more partiality for court 
than for regicide — scarcely a movement of intriguing 
king or republican which is unknown to him or un- 
described. He sees with equal eyes Madame Roland or 
Marie Antoinette — bullying Brunswick on the frontier, 
or Marat at his butcher's work or in his cellar — he 
metes to each of them justice, and no more, finding good 
even in butcher Marat or bullying Brunswick, and 
recording what he finds. What a pity that one gains 
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such a complete contempt for the author of all this 
cleverness ! Only a rogue could be so impartial, for 
Thiers but views this awful series of circumstances in 
their very meanest and basest, like a petty, clever states- 
man as he is, watching with wonderful accuracy all the 
aioves of the great game, but looking for no more, never 
dra^ng a single moral from it, or seeking to tell aught 
beyond it. 

]Mr. Carlyle, as we have said, is as impartial as the 
illustrious Academician and Minister ; but with what 
different eyes he looks upon the men and the doings of 
this strange time ! To the one the whole story is but a 
hustling for places — a list of battles and intrigues — of 
kings and governments rising and falling ; to the other, 
the little actors of this great drama are striving but 
tov^ards a great end and moral. It is better to view 
it loftily from afar, like our mystic poetic Mr. Carlyle, 
than too nearly with sharp-sighted and prosaic Thiers. 
Thiers is the valet de chambre of this history, he is too 
familiar with its dishabille and oiF-scourings : it can 
never be a hero to him. 

It is difficult to convey to the reader a fair notion of 
Mr. Carlyle's powers or his philosophy, for the reader 
has not grown familiar with the strange style of this 
book, and may laugh perhaps at the grotesqueness of his 
teacher : in this some honest critics of the present day 
have preceded him, who have formed their awful judg- 
ments after scanning half-a-dozen lines, and damned poor 
Mr. Carlyle's because they chanced to be lazy. Here, 
at hazard, however, we fall upon the story of the Bastille 
capture ; the people are thundering at the gates, but 
Delaunay will receive no terms, raises his drawbridge 
and gives fire. Now, cries Mr. Carlyle with an uncouth 
Orson-like shout : — 

* Bursts forth Insurrection, at sight of its own blood, 
into endless explosion of musketry, distraction, execra- 
tion ; — and overhead, from the Fortress, let one great 
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gun go booming, to show what we could do. The 
Bastille is besieged ! 

^On, then, all Frenchmen that have hearts in their 
bodies 1 Roar with all your throats, of cartilage and 
metal, ye Sons of Liberty ; stir spasmodically whatsoever 
of utmost faculty is in you, soul, body, or spirit ; for it is 
the hour ! Smite, thou Louis Tournay, cartwright of 
the Marais, old-soldier of the Regiment Dauphin^; 
smite at that Outer Drawbridge-chain, though the fiery 
hail whistles round thee ! Never, over nave or felloe, 
did thy axe strike such a stroke. Down with it, man ; 
down with it to Orcus : let the whole accursed Edifice 
sink thither, and Tyranny be swallowed up for ever ! 
Mounted, some say, on the roof of the guard-room, 
Louis Tournay smites, brave Aubin Bonnemere (also an 
old soldier) seconding him : the chain yields, breaks ; the 
huge Drawbridge slams down, thundering. Glorious: 
and yet, alas, it is still but the outworks. The eight 
grim Towers, with their Invalides, musketry, their 
paving stones and cannon-mouths, still soar aloft intact ; 
— Ditch yawning impassable, stone-faced; the inner 
Drawbridge with its back towards us : the Bastille is still 
to take V 

Did ^ Savage Rosa ' ever ^ dash ' a more spirited battle 
sketch ? The two principal figures of the pieces, placed 
in skilful relief, the raging multitude and sombre fortress 
admirably laid down ! In the midst of this writhing 
and wrestling, * the line too labours (Mr. Carlyle's line 
labours perhaps too often), and the words move slow.' 
The whole story of the fall of the fortress and its 
defenders is told in a style similarly picturesque and real. 

*The poor Invalides have sunk under their battle- 
ments, or rise only with reversed muskets : they have 
made a white flag of napkins ; go beating the chamade, 
or seeming to beat, for one can hear nothing. The 
very Swiss at the Portcullis look weary of firing ; dis- 
heartened in the fire-deluge ; a porthole at the draw- 
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bridge is opened, as by one that would speak. See 
Huissier Maillard, the shifty man : On his plank, 
sivinging over the abyss of that stone-Ditch ; plank 
resting on parapet, balanced by weight of Patriots, — he 
hovers perilous : such a Dove towards such an Ark ! 
Deftly, thou shifty Usher : one man already fell ; and 
lies smashed, far down there against the masonry ! 
Usher Maillard falls not : deftly, unerring he walks, 
w^ith outspread palm. The Swiss holds a paper through 
his port-hole ; the shifty Usher snatche^ it, and returns. 
Therms of surrender : Pardon, immunity to all I Are 
they accepted? ^^ Foi tTofficiery on the word of an 
officer," answers half-pay Hulin, — or half-pay Elie, for 
men do not agree on it, " they are." Sinks the draw- 
bridge, — Usher Maillard bolting it when down ; rushes 
in the living deluge: the Bastille is fallen I Fictoirt I 
La Bastille ist prise ! * 

This is prose run mad — no doubt of it — ^according to 

our notions of the sober gait and avocations of homely \ 

prose ; but is there not method in it, and could sober | 

prose have described the incident in briefer words, more j 

emphatically, or more sensibly ? And this passage, 

which succeeds the picture of storm and slaughter, opens 

(grotesque though it be), not in prose, but in noble 

poetry ; the author describes the rest of France during 

the acting of this Paris tragedy — and by this peaceful 

image admirably heightens the gloom and storm of his 

first description : — 

* O evening sun of July, how, at this hour, thy beams 
fall slant on reapers amid peaceful woody fields ; on old 
women spinning in cottages; on ships far out in the 
silent main : on Balls at the Orangerie of Versailles, 
where high-rouged Dames are even now dancing with 
double-jacketted Hussar- Officers, and also on this roaring 
Hell-porch of a H6tel-dc-Ville ! One forest of distracted 
steel-bristles, in front of an Electoral Committee ; points 
itself, in horrid radii, against this and the other accused 
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breast. It was the Titans warring with Olympus ; and 
thcv, scarcely crediting it, have conquered.^ The reader 
will smile at the double-jackets and rouge, which never 
would be allowed entrance into a polite modern epic, 
but, £imiliar though they be, they complete the picture, 
and give it reality, that gloomy rough Rembrandt-kind 
of reality which is Mr. Carlyle's style of historic 
painting. 

In this same style Mr. Carlyle dashes ofiF the portraits 
of his various characters as they rise in the course of the 
history. Take, for instance, this grotesque portrait of 
▼apouring Tonneau Mirabeau, his life and death ; it 
fellows a solemn, almost awful picture of the demise of 
his great brother : — 

* Here, then, the wild Gabriel Honore drops from the 
tissue of our History ; not without a tragic farewell. 
He is gone : the flower of the wild Riquetti kindred ; 
which seems as if in him it had done its best, and then 
expired, or stmk down to the undistinguished level. 
Crabbed old Marquis Mirabeau, the Friend of Men, 
sleeps sound. Barrel Mirabeau gone across the Rhine ; 
his Regiment of Emigrants will drive nigh desperate. 
"Barrel Mirabeau,** says a biographer of his, "went 
indignantly across the Rhine, and drilled Emigrant 
Regiments.** But as he sat one morning in his tent, sour 
of stomach doubtless and of heart, meditating in Tartarean 
humour on the turn things took, a certain Captain or 
Subaltern demanded admittance on business. Such 
Captain is refused ; he again demands, with refusal ; and 
then again, till Colonel Viscount Barrel-Mirabeau, 
blazing up into a mere brandy barrel, clutches his sword 
and tumbles out on this canaille of an intruder, — alas, on 
the canaille of an intruder*s sword's point, who had drawn 
with swift dexterity: and dies, and the Newspapers 
name it apoplexy and alarming accident. So die the Mira- 
beaus.* 

Mr. Carlyle gives this passage to ' a biographer,' but 
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he himself must be the author of this History of a Tub ; 
the grim humour and style belong only to him. In a 
graver strain he speaks of Gabriel : — 

^ New Mirabeaus one hears not of: the wild kindred, 

as vre said, is gone out with this its greatest. As families 

and kindreds sometimes do ; producing, after long ages 

of unnoted notability, some living quintessence of all 

they had, to flame forth as a man world-noted ; after 

whom they rest, as if exhausted ; the sceptre passing to 

others. The chosen Last of the Mirabeaus is gone ; the 

chosen man of France is gone. It was he who shook 

old France from its basis ; and, as if with his single 

hand, has held it toppling there, still unfallen. What 

things depended on that one man ! He is as a ship 

suddenly shivered on sunk rocks : much swims on the 

waste waters, far from help.' 

Here is a picture of the heroine of the Revolution : — 
^ Radiant with enthusiasm are those dark eyes, is that 
strong Minerva-face, looking dignity and earnest joy ; 
joyfuUest she where all are joyful. Reader, mark that 
queen - like burgher - woman : beautiful, Amazonian- 
graceful to the eye ; more so to the mind. Unconscious 
of her worth (as all worth is), of her greatness, of her 
crystal clearness ; genuine, the creature of Sincerity and 
Nature in an age of Artificiality, Pollution, and Cant ; 
• there, in her still completeness, in her still invincibility, 
shey if thou knew it, is the noblest of all living French- 
women, — and will be seen, one day.* 

The reader, we think, will not fail to observe the real 
beauty which lurks among all these odd words and 
twisted sentences, living, as it were, in spite of the weeds ; 
but we repeat, that no mere extracts can do justice to the 
book ; it requires time and study. A first acquaintance 
with it is very unprepossessing ; only familiarity knows 
its great merits, and values it accordingly. 

We would gladly extract a complete chapter or episode 
from the work — the flight to Varennes, for instance, the 
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huge coach bearing away the sleepy, dawdling, milk-sop 
royalty of France ; fiery Bouill£ spreading abroad his 
scouts and Hussars, ^ his electric thunder-chain of military 
outposts,' as Mr. Carlyle calls them with one of his great 
similes. Paris in tremendous commotion, the country up 
and armed, to prevent the King's egress, the chance of 
escape glimmering bright until the last moment, and 
only extinguished by bewildered Louis himself, too pious 
and too out-of- breath, too hungry and sleepy, to make 
one charge at the head of those gallant dragoons — one 
single blow to win crown and kingdom and liberty again ! 
We never read this hundred-times told tale with such a 
breathless interest as Mr. Carlyle has managed to instil 
into it. The whole of the saa story is equally touching 
and vivid, from the mean ignominious return down to 
the fatal loth of August, when the sections beleaguered 
the Kind's palace, and King Louis, with arms, artillery, 
and 2000 true and gallant men, flung open the Tuileries 
gates and said ' Marchons ! marchons ! ' whither ? Not 
with vive le Roiy and roaring guns, and bright bayonets, 
sheer through the rabble who barred the gate, swift 
through the broad Champs £Iys6es, and the near barrier, 
— not to conquer or fall like a King and gentleman, but 
to the reporters' box in the National Assembly, to be 
cooped and fattened until killing time ; to die trussed and 
tranquil like a fat capon. What a son for St. Louis ! 
What a husband for brave Antoinette ! 

Let us, however, follow Mr. Carlyle to the last volume, 
and passing over the time, when, in Danton's awful 
image, ^coalized Kings made war upon France, and 
France, as a gage of battle, flung the head of a King at 
their feet,' quote two of the last scenes of that awful 
tragedy, the deaths of bold Danton and 'sea-green' 
Robespierre, as Carlyle delights to call him. 

' On the night of the 30th of March, Juryman Paris 
came rushing in ; haste looking through his eyes : a clerk 
of the Salut Committee had told him Danton's warrant 
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was made out, he is to be arrested this very night ! 
Entreaties there are and trepidation, of poor Wife, of 
Paris and Friends: Dan ton sat silent for a while; then 
ans\vered, " lis n*oseraientj They dare not ; " and would 
take no measures. Murmuring ^^They dare not," he 
goes to sleep as usual. 

^ And yet, on the morrow morning, strange rumour 
spreads over Paris city : Danton, Camille, Ph61ippeaux, 
Lacroix, have been arrested over night ! It is verily so : 
the corridors of the Luxembourg were all crowded, 
Prisoners crowding forth to see this giant of the Revolu- 
tion enter among them. ''Messieurs," said Danton 
politely, ^^ I hoped soon to have got you all out of this : 
but here I am myself; and one sees not where it will 
end." — Rumour may spread over Paris : the Convention 
clusters itself into groups; wide-eyed, whispering, 
'* Danton arrested 1 " Who then is safe ? Legendre, 
mounting the Tribune, utters, at his own peril, a feeble 
virord for him; moving that he be heard at that Bar 
before indictment ; but Robespierre frowns him down : 
^' Did you hear Chabot, or Bazire i Would you have 
two weights and measures ? " Legendre cowers low ; 
Danton, like the others, must take his doom. 

* Danton's Prison-thoughts were curious to have ; but 
are not given in any quantity : indeed, few such remark- 
able men have been left so obscure to us as this Titan of 
the Revolution, He was heard to ejaculate : *' This 
time twelvemonth, I was moving the creation of that 
same Revolutionary Tribunal. I crave pardon for it of 
God and man. They are all Brothers Cain : Briscot 
would have had me guillotined as Robespierre now will. 
I leave the whole business in a frightful welter (gachis 
ipouvantable) : not one of them understands anything of 
government. Robespierre will follow me ; I drag down 
Robespierre. Oh, it were better to be a poor fisherman 
than to meddle with governing of men." — Camille's 
young beautiful Wife, who had made him rich not in 
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money alone, hovers round the Luxembourg, like a 
disembodied spirit, day and night* Camille's stolen 
letters to her still exist ; stained with the mark of his 
tears* ^^I carry my head like a Saint-Sacrament ? " So 
Saint Just was heard to mutter : ** Perhaps he will carry 
his like a Saint-Dennis." 

^ Unhappy Danton, thou still unhappier light Camille, 
once light Procureur de la Lanteme^ ye also have arrived, 
then, at the Bourne of Creation, where, like Ulysses 
Polytlas at the limit and utmost Gades of his voyage, 
gazing into that dim Waste beyond Creation, a man 
does see the Shade of his Mother^ pale, inefiPectual ; — and 
days when his Mother nursed and wrapped him are all 
too sternly contrasted with this day ! Danton, Camille, 
Herault, Westermann, and the others, very strangely 
massed up with Bazires, Swindler Chabots, Fabre 
d'Eglantines, Banker Freys, a most motley Batch, 
^^ Fournie " as such things will be called, stand ranked at 
the bar of Tinville. It is the zd of April, 1794. Danton 
has had but three days to lie in prison ; for the time presses. 

* " What is your name ? place of abode ? " and the like, 
Fouquier asks; according to formality. *'My name 
is Danton," answers he ; "a name tolerably known in 
the Revolution : my abode will soon be Annihilation 
{dans le Niant) ; but J shall live in the Pantheon of 
History." A man will endeavour to say something 
forcible, be it by nature or not ! Herault mentions 
epigrammatically that he ^^sat in this Hall, and was 
detested of Parlementeers." Camille makes answer, 
*' My age is that of the bon Sansculotte yisus ; an age 
fatal to Revolutionists." O Camille, Camille ! And 
yet in that Divine Transaction, let us say, there did lie, 
among other things, the fatallest Reproof ever uttered 
here below to Worldly Right-honourableness ; ** the 
highest Fact," so devout Novalis calls it, " in the Rights 
of Man." Camille's real age, it would seem, is thirty- 
four. Danton is one year older. 
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* Some five months ago, the Trial of the Twenty-two 
Girondins was the greatest that Fouquier had then done. 
But here is a still greater to do ; a thing which tasks the 
whole faculty of Fouquier ; which makes the very heart 
of him waver. For it is the voice of Danton that re- 
verberates now from these domes ; in passionate words, 
piercing with their wild sincerity, winged with wrath. 
Your best Witnesses he shivers into ruin at one stroke. 
He demands that the Committee-men themselves come 
as Witnesses, as Accusers ; he " will cover them with 
ignominy." He raises his huge stature, he shakes his 
huge black head, fire flashes from the eyes of him, — 
piercing to all Republican hearts : so that the very 
Galleries, though we filled them by ticket, murmur 
sympathy ; and are like to burst down, and raise the 
People, and deliver him ! He complains loudly that he 
is classed with Chabots, with swindling Stockjobbers; 
that his Indictment is a list of platitudes and horrors. 
" Danton hidden on the Tenth of August ? " reverberates 
he, with the roar of a lion in the toils : " Where are 
the men that had to press Danton to show himself, that 
day ? Where are these high-gifted souls of whom he 
borrowed energy ? Let them appear, these Accusers of 
mine : I have all the clearness of my self-possession when 
I demand them. I will unmask the three shallow 
scoundrels," les trots plats coquins^ Saint-Just, Couthon, 
Lebas, " who fawn on Robespierre, and lead him towards 
his destruction. Let them produce themselves here ; I 
will plunge them into Nothingness, out of which they 
ought never to have risen." The agitated President 
agitates his bell ; enjoins calmness, in a vehement 
manner : "What is it to thee how I defend myself?" 
cries the other ; " the right of dooming me is thine 
always. The voice of a man speaking for his honour 
and his life may well drown the jingling of thy bell I " 
Thus Danton, higher and higher ; till the lion voice of 
him ^^ dies away in his throat : " speech will not utter 
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what is in that man. . The Galleries murmur ominously ; 
the first day's Session is over.' 

. . . • • • 

' Danton carried a high look in the Death-cart. Not 
so Camille : it is but one week, and all is so topsy- 
turvied ; angel Wife left weeping; love, riches, Revolu- 
tionary fame, left all at the Prison-gate ; carnivorous 
Rabble now howling round. Palpable, and yet in- 
credible ; like a madman's dream 1 Camille struggles 
and writhes; his shoulders shuffle the loose coat off 
them, which hangs knotted, the hands tied : '^ Calm, mj 
friend," said Danton, '^ heed not that vile canaille (Jaissez 
la eette vi/t canailUy^ At the foot of the Scaffold, 
Danton was heard to ejaculate, ** O my Wife, my well- 
beloved, I shall never see thee more then ! — but 
interrupting himself: ^^ Danton, no weakness!" He 
said to H6rault-Sechelles stepping forward to embrace, 
him : ^^Our heads will meet there^* in the Headsman's 
sack. His last words were to Samson the Headsman 
himself, ^^ Thou wilt show my head to the people ; it is 
worth showing." 

' So passes, like a gigantic mass, of valour, ostentation, 
fury, affection, and wild revolutionary manhood, this 
Danton, to his unknown home. He was of Arcis-sur- 
Aube ; born of " good farmer-people ' ' there. He had 
many sins ; but one worst sin he had not, that of Cant. 
No hollow Formalist, deceptive and self-deceptive, 
ghastly to the natural sense, was this ; but a very Man : 
with all his dross he was a Man ; fiery-real, from the 
great fire-bosom of Nature herself. He saved France 
from Brunswick ; he walked straight his own wild road, 
whither it led him. He may live for some generations 
in the memory of men.' 

This noble passage requires no comment, nor does that 
in which the poor wretched Robespierre shrieks his last 
shriek, and dies his pitiful and cowardly death. Tallien 
has drawn his theatrical dagger, and made his speech, 
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rexnbling Robespierre has fled to the Hotel de Ville, and 
Henriot, of the National Guard, clatters through the city» 
summoning the sections to the aid of the people's friend* 
^ About three in the morning, the dissident Armed- 
Forces have mit. Henriot's Armed Force stood ranked 
in the Place de Greve ; and now Barras% which he has 
recruited, arrives there; and they front each other, 
cannon bristling against cannon* Citoyens 1 cries the 
voice of Discretion loudly enough. Before coming to 
bloodshed, to endless civil-war, hear the Convention 
Decree read : — " Robespierre and all rebels Out of Law I " 
Out of Law i There is terror in the sound : unarmed 
Citoyens disperse rapidly home ; Municipal Cannoneers 
range themselves on the Convention side, with shouting. 
At which shout, Henriot descends from his upper room, 
far gone in drink as some say ; finds his Place de Greve 
empty ; the cannon's mouth turned towards him ; and, 
on the whole, — that it is now the catastrophe ! 

^Stumbling in again, the wretched drunk-sobered 
Henriot announces : " All is lost ! " " MiserahU ! it is 
thou that hast lost it," cry they ; and fling him, or else 
he flings himself, out of window : &r enough down ; 
into masonwork and horror of cesspool ; not into death 
but worse. Augustin Robespierre follows him ; with 
the like fate. Saint- Just called on Lebas to kill him ; 
who would not. Couthon crept under a table ; attempt- 
ing to kill himself; not doing it. — On entering that 
Sanhedrim of Insurrection,.we find all as good as extinct I 
undone, ready for seizure. Robespierre was sitting on a 
chair, with pistol-shot blown through, not his head, but 
his under jaw; the suicidal hand had foiled. With 
prompt zeal, not without trouble, we gather these 
wrecked Conspirators ; fish up even Henriot and 
Augustin, bleeding and foul ; pack them ail, rudely 
enough, into carts ; and shall, before sunrise, have them 
safe under lock and key. Amid shoutings and embrac- 
ings. 
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^ Robespierre lay in an ante-room of the Convention 
Hall, while his Prison-escort was getting ready ; the 
mangled jaw bound up rudely with bloody linen : a 
spectacle to men. He lies stretched on a table, a deal- 
box his pillow ; the sheath of the pistol is still clenched 
convulsively in his hand. Men bully him, insult him : 
his eyes still indicate intelligence; he speaks no word. 
^^ He had on the sky-blue coat he had got made for the 
Feast of the Etre Supreme*^ — O reader, can thy hard 
heart hold out against that i His trousers were nankeen ; 
the stockings had fallen down over the ankles. He spake 
no word more in this world.' 

...... • 

*The Death-tumbrils, with their motley Batch of 
Outlaws, some Twenty-three or so, from Maximilien to 
Mayor Fleuriot and Simon the Cordwainer, roll on. All 
eyes are on Robespierre's Tumbril, where he, his jaw 
bound in dirty linen, with his half-dead Brother, and 
half-dead Henriot, lie shattered, their ^^ seventeen hours" 
of agony about to end. The Gendarmes point their 
swords at him, to show the people which is he. A 
woman springs on the Tumbril ; clutching the side of it 
with one hand ; waving the other Sibyl-like ; and 
exclaims, " The death of thee gladdens my very heart, 
nCenivre de joie ; " Robespierre opened his eyes ; ** Scilirat^ 
go down to Hell, with the curses of all wives and 
mothers ! " — At the foot of the Scaffold, they stretched 
him on the ground till his turn came. Lifted aloft, his 
eyes again opened ; caught the bloody axe. Samson 
wrenched the coat ofF him ; wrenched the dirty linen 
from his jaw ; the jaw fell powerless, there burst from 
him a cry; — hideous to hear and see. Samson, thou 
canst not be too quick ! 

^Samson's work done, there bursts forth shout on 
shout of applause. Shout, which prolongs itself not only 
over Paris, but over France, but over Europe, and down 
to this Generation. Deservedly, and also undeservedly. 
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3h, unhappiest Advocate of Arras, wert thou worse 
:han other Advocates i Stricter man, according to his 
Formula, to his Credo, and his Cant, of probities, 
benevolences, pleasures-of-virtue, and such like, lived not 
in that age. A man fitted, in some luckier settled age, 
to have become one of those incorruptible barren Pattern- 
Figures, and have had marble-tablets and funeral-sermons I 
His poor landlord, the Cabinetmaker, in the Rue Saint- 
Honore, loved him ; his Brother died for him. May 
God be merciful to him, and to us ! ' 

T'he reader will see in the above extracts most of the 
faults, and a few of the merits, of this book. He need 
not be told that it is written in an eccentric prose, here 
and there disfigured by grotesque conceits and images ; 
but, for all this, it betrays most extraordinary powers — 
learning, observation, and humour. Above all it has no 
CANT. It teems with sound, hearty philosophy (besides 
certain transcendentalisms which we do not pretend to 
understand), it possesses genius, if any book ever did. It 
wanted no more for keen critics to cry fie upon it I 
Clever critics who have such an eye for genius, that 
when Mr. Bulwer published his forgotten book concern- 
ing Athens, they discovered that no historian was like to 
him ; that he, on his Athenian hobby, had quite out- 
trotted stately Mr. Gibbon ; and with the same creditable 
unanimity they cried down Mr. Carlyle's history, open- 
ing upon it a hundred little piddling sluices of small wit, 
destined to wash the book sheer awav ; and lo I the 
book remains, it is only the poor wit which has run dry. 
We need scarcely recommend this book and its timely 
appearance, now that some of the questions solved in it 
seem almost likely to be battled over again. The hotftst 
Radical in England may learn by it that there is some- 
thing more necessary for him even than his mad liberty 
— the authority, namely, by which he retains his head 
on his shoulders and his money in his pocket, which 
privileges that by-word * liberty ' is often unable to secure 

2 F 
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for him. It teaches (by as strong examples as e?er 
taught anything) to rulers and to ruled alike moderation, 
and yet there are many who would react the same dire 
tragedy, and repeat the experiment tried in France so 
fatally. * No Peers — no Bishops — no property qualifica- 
tion — no restriction of su£frage.' Mr. Leader bellows it 
out at Westminster and Mr. Roebuck croaks it at Bath. 
Pert quacks at public meetings joke about hereditary 
legislators, journalists gibe at them, and moody starving 
labourers, who do not know how to jest, but can hate 
lustily, are told to curse crowns and coronets as the 
origin of their woes and their poverty, — and so did the 
clever French spouters and journalists gibe at royalty, 
until royalty fell poisoned under their satire ; and so did 
the screaming hungry French mob curse royalty until 
they overthrew it : and to what end ? To bring tyranny 
and leave starvation, battering down Bastilles to cect 
guillotines, and murdering kings to set up emperors in 
their stead. 

We do not say that in our own country similar excesses 
are to be expected or feared ; the cause of complaint has 
never been so great, the wrong has never been so crying 
on the part of the rulers, as to bring down such fearful 
retaliation from the governed. Mr. Roebuck is not 
Robespierre, and Mr. Attwood, with his threatened 
legion of fiery Marseillois, is at best but a Brummagem 
Barbaroux. But men alter with circumstances; six 
months before the kingly decManctj the bitter and bilious 
advocate of Arras spake with tears in his eyes about good 
King Louis, and the sweets and merits of constitutional 
monarchy and hereditary representation : and so he 
spoke, until his own turn came, and his own delectable 
guillotining system had its hour. God forbid that we 
should pursue the simile with Mr. Roebuck so far as 
this ; God forbid, too, that he ever should have the 
trial. 

True ; but we have no right, it is said, to compare the 
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R^epublicanism of England with that of France, no right 

:o suppose that such crimes would be perpetrated in a 

rountry so enlightened as ours. Why is there peace and 

liberty and a republic in America ? No guillotining, no 

ruthless Yankee tribunes retaliating for bygone tyranny 

by double oppression i Surely the reason is obvious — 

because there was no hunger in America ; because there 

were easier ways of livelihood than those offered by 

ambition. Banish Queen, and Bishops, and Lords, seize 

the lands, open the ports, or shut them, (according to the 

fancy of your trades' unions and democratic clubs, who 

have each their freaks and hobbies,) and are you a whit 

richer in a month, are your poor Spitalfields men vending 

their silks, or your poor Irishmen reaping their harvests 

at home ? Strong interest keeps Americans quiet, not 

Government; here there is always a party which is 

interested in rebellion. People America like England, 

and the poor weak rickety republic is jostled to death in 

the crowd. Give us this republic to-morrow and it 

would share no better fate ; have not all of us the power, 

and many of us the interest, to destroy it ? 



THE END 
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